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Labor Efficiency and Productiveness in Sawmills. 


By Ernetsert Stewart, Untrep States ComMMIssiONER or LABOR STatisTics. 


HE schedule used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
fb — investigation into wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor in the lumber industry for 1921 contained certain 
inquiries which furnish data for a more intimate and searching study 
of labor efficiency in that industry than has hitherto been possible. 
Similar material, perhaps even better, was secured for some 26 
plants during the investigation of 1915,’ but the wider range of the 
present material makes it more significant. 

Any discussion of the output per one-man hour in an industry 
must be based upon the generally accepted unit of that industry— 
in this case 1,000 board feet of lumber. 

The units of industry almost without exception are as yet based 
upon the commercial and not upon the industrial unit. Lumber is 
sold by the thousand board feet, the “board foot’’ being 12 inches 
square by 1 inch thick. Planks and timbers are sold by the same 
measurement, although the labor involved in their production in the 
sawmill is very considerably less. However, until such time as 
industries are studied primarily in the manufacturing establishment 
rather than in the market, we must content ourselves with the 
unit that we find, and where this unit, however crude it may be in 
itself, is applied alike to the output of all plants considered, and 
where a considerable volume of output is covered, the crudity of the 
unit does not seriously affect the comparative value of the data. 

The information on which this article is based was obtained from 
276 sawmills scattered through 22 States. The number of employees 
found on the pay rolls at the time of the visit of the bureau’s agents 
was 45,346, and the output of these employees during the pay-roll 
period scheduled totaled 402,307,753 board feet. The present dis- 
cussion does not inclide any of the distinctive logging occupations. 
The study begins with the log in the pond and ends with the lumber 
stacked in the yards or loaded on cars. Information was secured for 
certain key occupations separately, as will be noted in the tables 
below, while other large groups were consolidated as “laborers” 
and as ‘other employees.’’? 





! Bulletin No. 225, pp. 68 to 146. 
2? Under the two classifications “laborers” and “other employees”’ quite a range of occupations were 
included. For instance, “laborers” includes bundlers, cant setters, cleaners, conveyormen, edgermen’s 
fam oy er tailers, feeders’ helpers, gang-saw helpers, graders’ helpers, hogmen, line-up men, machine- 
f helpers, off-bearers (except from head saw), pickers, pullers, resawyers’ helpers, slashermen, slip- 
men, sorters, stackers, tiers, trimmers’ helpers, trimumer loaders, truckers, unstackers, yardmen, also any 
other common unskilled labor. “Other employees” includes cranemen, deckmen, engineers, filers’ helpers, 
firemen, fire-protection men, oe machine setters, oilers, pondmen, rock sawyers, roll-on men, scalers, 
machine stackers, tallymen, any other skilled or semiskilled men, including those who operate any 
machinery, but excluding filers and foremen and office employees 
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The scheduled data enable us to show the time cost or one-man 
hours per 1,000 feet of output by the selected and the grouped 
occupations, as well as the total. The average occupational earnings 
for each State give us an’ opportunity to show the labor money cost 
per 1,000 feet by occupations and by totals and also enables us to 
express more impressively the efficiency or number of board feet 
produced per one-man hour in the various occupations and by the 
entire force. 

Admittedly, we do not have here the output per individual occupa- 
tional man-hour in all the exactness of detail that one would wish or 
that would be developed in a true time-cost study of a single mill: 
the unit here is an establishment or, to be more exact, the average 
for an establishment. Again, only 5 of the 17 plants studied in 
Alabama employed resawsawyers during the pay-roll period considered, 
each plant employing 1; therefore, only these 5 plants and their out- 

ut figured in the productivity of the occupation “sawyers, resaw. ” 
in a time study of a single plant the number of board feet actually 
put through the resaw would of course be divided by the one-man 
resaw hours. No such minute study could be made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; hence where resawing was done the whole plant 
product’ has been divided by the resaw sawyers’ hours. In other 
words, the total output of board feet, regardless of what proportion 
of the output was subjected to this occupational process, has been 
divided by the total one-man hours in each occupation. However, 
as all plants and all States were treated alike, the final total output 
per man-hour, relatively, is not seriously disturbed. 

In the following table the State aggregates are shown along the 
lines indicated: 
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$4. 143 


12. 707 $0. 303 


All occupations. 
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The following partial summary of what has gone before shows the 
total output (all product considered) for each State, the number of 
board feet produced per one-man hour (all employees considered), and 
then the number of laborers and the productivity in board feet per 
one-man hour of the group classified as “laborers.” The importance 
of a study of this group separately will appear later on. 

TABLE 2-—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND TOTAL OUTPUT, NUMBER OF EM- 


PLOYEES AND OF LABORERS, AND BOARD FEET PRODUCED PER HOUR PER EM- 
PLOYEE AND PER LABORER, BY STATES. 



































Number Teed Number 

otes- Number of Number Sot Der Number | of board 

State. tablish- board feet of em- h rg of la- feet per 

ments produced. ployees per em- borers. | hour per 

ployee. laborer. 
pe € eer ee Soe rr 17 21, 880, 024 2, 306 67 1, 544 109 
i. ion coc ah eakees ees tetse 18 24, 425, 464 3, 642 56 2, 302 94 
ES CSTs ee ee ee 15 48, 025, 514 2,605 116 1, 366 243 
EM inn od Ks ons cosh enw ss <t 16 13, 868, 405 2, 269 70 1, 494 115 
SE ORE Tree ee eee 16 3, 325, 848 1,112 50 699 85 
cic cceccceckhevcerab de iw 5 14, 147, 353 1, 143 107 620 | 209 
I nw irs a's SUD ve se agrte 15 18, 665, 881 4, 531 59 2, 873 97 
BAREL Osc. 2. 255044 LOCALLY 14 4,976, 342 1, 006 88 416 | 222 
EN ius vs acne ehsnanteeebaeeh 15 10, 658, 150 1, 222 75 707 | 134 
IS oSdptle's's so evosscodsoctt 6 13, 880, 528 2, 205 70 1, 137 | 143 
chsh «to eedek ss das ssp de 12 28, 897, 161 3,775 63 2, 387 | 108 
TC Le as dcop «osbdpec 00s 4s0« 4 8, 697,918 807 101 421 | 209 
North Carolina............ beh aeo 21 12, 647, 782 2,214 55 1, 284 109 
ein Ban coe kn eeh «vaduadard | 10 40, 469, 113 2, 572 117 1, 678 189 
Pormeyrvenin. oo... ioc eee: 4 2, 620, 084 329 59 200 103 
South Carolina, ....<.....\..0.-..--->| s 3, 628, 926 1,196 57 765 93 
I ick oc atts a cect i.e Hs 19 5, 840, 828 1, 176 67 701 123 
SER Teepe © 50> oe OP eee ae 7 11, 350, 957 1,772 64 1, 060 114 
ES. TEE SR a 9 4, 757, 935 978 69 581 127 
ASE oe 17 77, 432, 781 5, 324 97 3, 541 158 
ED o ovgys tine ss bsp asy- «05 12 16, 656, 893 956 85 559 156 
En e282 0590 cry wb ag seestsn .| 16 15, 453,866 | 2, 206 63; 1,431 104 
aR a aptentts eqeenatin 276 | 402, 307, 753 | 45,346 79| 27,766 138 








To classify the information for all the occupations selected ana 
grouped would require entirely too much space. Therefore in Table 3 
two key occupations, those of “‘band sawyers”’ and “edgermen,”’ and 
the two groups classified as ‘‘laborers”’ and “‘other employees”’ are 
shown, together with “all employees.”’ For these the average labor 
cost per 1,000 feet in money is shown for each State and by classified 
amounts. 

The actual minimum earnings for band sawyers (40 cents per hour) 
were found in Georgia and North Carolina plants. The actual maxi- 
mum ($1.50 per hour) was found in an Oregon plant. The actual 
minimum labor cost per 1,000 feet for the occupation of band sawyer 
(34 cents per 1,000) was found in Oregon. he actual maximum 
labor cost per 1,000 feet for this occupation (79 cents per 1,000) was 
found in Virginia. The average earnings for the United States for the 
occupation were 77.1 cents an hour; the “gag occupational labor 
cost per 1,000 board feet was 14.7 cents. aking edgermen, the 
lowest earnings per hour (10 cents) were found in Georgia; the actual 
maximum ($1.31 per hour) was found in Oregon. ‘The actual mini- 
mum labor cost per 1,000 feet for the occupation (1 cent) was found 
in Alabama; the highest (49.6 cents) was found in Georgia. 

In the group classified as “‘laborers,’’ with average earnings of 
practically 26 cents an hour for the United States as a whole, the 
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lowest (slightly over 9 cents an hour) was found in Alabama, the 
ighest (practically 51 cents an hour) was found in the State of 
ashington. The money cost per 1,000 feet in this occupational] 
7 averages practically $1.95 for the United States as a whole. 
Phe owest cost (37 cents) found was in an establishment in Georgia 
and the highest ($7.50) in an establishment in Pennsylvania. Those 
occupations classified as “‘ other employees,” with average earnings 
er one-man hour of 35 cents for the country as a whole, showed the 
owest (134 cents) to be in an establishment in Alabama and the 
highest eaten 63 cents) in an establishment in Oregon. The 
money labor cost “ps 1,000 feet for this group averages about $1.55 
per 1,000 feet for all plants considered; we find the lowest (about 23} 
cents) in Alabama and the highest ($5.92) in North Carolina. Group- 
ing all employees and all labor costs, we find the average earnings per 
one-man hour in the industry are slightly over 30 cents—the lowest 
(11 cents) in Alabama and the highest (54 cents) in the State of 
Washington. The total average money labor cost per 1,000 feet for 
the United States is $4.14; the lowest ($1.03) is found in Alabama; 
the highest, in Pennsylvania, reaches $13.76. 

A wae superficial glance at Table 3 will convince one of the position 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has taken ever since the days 
of the first commissioner, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, that there is no 
American standard of wages. When it is considered that but 30 
establishments fall within the classification which includes the average 
earnings per hour of band sawyers, that six establishments fall in 
the classification showing an average of under 50 cents per hour in 
that occupation, while 10 establishments fall under a classification 
showing $1.10 an hour and over in the same occupation, and that 
even within the same State establishments are found paying 100 
aed cent more wages than other establishments in the same State 
or the same occupation, it is evident that we must abandon most 
of our theories about “‘the mobility of labor,” ‘‘supply and demand,” 
and consider that even a pe distribution of wage rates is 
true only as a very broad generalization and is subject to many 
exceptions. 
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MEASTIRE. BY OCCTIPATIONS AND STATES. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED EARNINGS PER ONE-MAN HOUR AND AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED LABOR COST PER 1,000 FEET BOARD 
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Table 4 shows what is, after all, the crux of the situation so far 
as the subject of this article is concerned—the classified output in 
board feet per man-hour in the occupations selected and for the labor 
force as a Whole. 

Here an even more astonishing range is found. Using the same 
labor classification that was shown in the preceding table it is 
found that the average occupational output per one-man hour for 
band sawyers in the 248 establishments in which this occupation 
was found in the United States was 5,600 feet; in the classified 
averages shown in the table the first column shows under 2,000 
feet per one-man hour, and 11 establishments fall in this lowest 
classification. However, the lowest output per one-man hour in 
this occupation in any one establishment was 842 feet, this being in an 
establishment in Virginia. The highest output found in any one 
establishment was 27,053 feet per one-man hour, and this was found 
in an establishment in Oregon. It will be noted that only five 
establishments fall within the group which includes the average and 
that a far greater number of netubiahanante fall below the average than 
are shown in groups classified above the average. If the group in 
which the average itself occurs is omitted, there are 165 establishments 
classified below and 78 classified above the group containing the 
average. 

For the occupation of edgermen 275 establishments are con- 
sidered, showing an average output per one-man hour in this 
occupation of 4,369 feet. The lowest productivity ‘per one-man hour 
was found in an establishment in Pennsylvania, which showed 1,144 
feet per hour. The highest was found in an establishment in Alabama 
with an average output of 24,929 feet per man-hour in the occupation. 
In the group of ne. Ga classified as laborers and found, of course, in 
each of the 276 establishments covered the general average for the 
United States is 133 board feet per one-man hour and the output 
ranges from 24 feet per man-hour in the lowest establishment (in 
Georgia) to the highest, 1,002 board feet (found in Maine). The 
importance of productivity in this occupation will be realized when 
it is considered that of the total number of employees, 45,346, covered 
by this investigation, 27,766 or somewhat more than 61 per cent fall 
in this group. 

Similarly in the group classified as ‘‘other employees” the average 
output per man-hour for the 276 establishments was 233 feet. The 
lowest output per man-hour (55 feet) was found in two establish- 
ments in North Carolina, while the highest (801 feet) was found in 
a Tennessee establishment. Here again the striking thing is the 
number of establishments falling in and below the classified group 
which contains the average. 

We come now to the concluding section, which shows the out- 
put per man-hour for all employees. The average of all establish- 
ments covered was 79 feet per one-man hour. The lowest (15 feet 
per man-hour) was found in a Georgia establishment; the highest 
(323 feet) was found in a California establishment. Of the 276 
establishments, 176 fall in or below the group containing the average. 
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LABOR EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 


Attention should be particularly called to the fact that these 
foures are for the establishments and not for the individual laborers. 
What is shown here is the average output per man-hour for an oceu- 

ation in all establishments within a State in which the occupation 

was found and for all the establishments covered by the investiga- 
tion in the United States in which the occupation was found, and 
then a Classification of the output per man-hour by States and for 
the ago | as a whole. 

It is well to emphasize that in selecting the plants to be scheduled 
in a Wages investigation the Bureau of Labor Statistics seeks to 
secure its data from the typical or representative plants in each State 
and in the country as a whiohe, It also seeks to present continuous 
data or, in other words, to keep the same saciilicicmianta under con- 
sideration from year to year. Necessarily this selective process ob- 
tains for it a list of the better-equipped and presumably the better- 
managed plants. That this is true is indicated by the apparent 
productivity per one-man hour of all employees which results from 
computation of the census figures. The census data, covering all 
plants, indicate an average hourly output per man, all employees 
considered, of 39 feet as contrasted with the 79 feet shown by this 
investigation. 

In conclusion it must be stated that there is nothing even resem- 
bling standardization either of wage rates, hourly earnings, labor cost 
per 1,000 board feet, either by occupations or as a whole, or of 
eficiency and productivity of labor as measured by board feet per 
one-man hour in any occupation, group of occupations, or all occu- 
pations, in the lumber industry in the United States. In every one 
of these items, even among selected and the better grade of mills, in 
practically all groups from the highest to the lowest, even in the 
same State, we find variations from plant to plant seemingly suffi- 
cient to put the poorer grade plants out of business. Yet nothing of 
the kind occurs. It will be realized, of course, that this study is 
purely an industrial and occupational one and does not take into 
consideration any commercial advantages that the several estab- 
lishments may have or that might accrue from cost of logs delivered 
in the pond of the mill or from freight rates on finished products. 
In other words, it deals strictly with sawmill labor efficiency and 
labor costs. 
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Labor Passages in the President's Message. 


MONG the passages of interest to labor in the President’s mos. 
sage of December 8, 1922, are the following: 


Cost of Living. 


66 "THERE are necessary studies of great problems which Congress 

might well initiate. The wide spread laitesen production costs 
and prices which consumers pay concerns every citizen of the Re- 
public. It contributes very largely to the unrest in agriculture and 
must stand sponsor for much against which we inveigh in that fa- 
miliar term—the high cost of living. 

‘No one doubts the excess is traceable to the levy of the midile- 
man, but it would be unfair to charge him with all responsibility 
before we appraise what is exacted of him by our modernly complex 
life. We have attacked the problem on one side by the promotion 
of cooperative marketing, all we might well inquire into the benefits 
of cooperative buying. Admittedly, the consumer is much to blaine 
himself, because of his prodigal expenditure and his exaction of sery- 
ice, but Government might well serve to point the way of narrow- 
ing the spread of price, especially between the production of food 
and its consumption.” 


Necessity for a Railway Labor Tribunal. 


THE intent of Congress to establish a tribunal to which railway 

labor and managers may appeal respecting questions of wages 
and working conditions can not be too strongly commended. It is 
vitally important that some such agency should be a guaranty against 
suspended operation. The public must be spared even the threat of 
discontinued service. 

“Sponsoring the railroads as we do, it is an obligation that labor 
shall be assured the highest justice and every proper consideration 
of wage and working conditions, but it is an equal obligation to sce 
that no concerted action in forcing demands shall deprive the public 
of the transportation service essential to its very existence. It is 
now impossible to safeguard public interest, because the decrees of 
the board are unenforceable against either employer or employee. 

“The Labor Board itself is not so constituted as best to serve the 
public interest. With six partisan members on a board of nine, three 
partisans nominated by the employees and three by the railway 
managers, it is inevitable that the partisan viewpoint is maintained 
throughout hearings and in decisions handed down. Indeed, the 
few exceptions to a strictly partisan expression in decisions thus far 
rendered have been followed by accusations of betrayal of the part- 
san interests represented. Only the public group of three is free to 
function in unbiased decisions. Therefore the partisan membership 
may well be abolished, and decisions should be made by an impartial 
tribunal. 

“T am well convinced that the functions of this tribunal could be 
much better carried on here in Washington. Even were it to be 
continued as a separate tribunal, there ought to be contact with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which has supreme authority 10 
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the rate making to which wage cost bears an indissoluble relation- 
ship. Theoretically, a fair and living wage must be determined 
quite apart from the employer’s earning capacity, but in practice, 
in the railway service, they are inseparable. The record of advanced 
rates to meet increased wages, both determined by the Government, 
is proof enough. 

“The substitution of a labor division in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made up from its membership, to hear and decide dis- 

utes relating to wages and working conditions which have failed of 
adjustment by proper committees created by the railways and their 
employees, offers a more effective plan. 

“Tt need not be surprising that there is dissatisfaction over delayed 
hearings and decisions by the present board when every trivial dis- 
pute is carried to that tribunal. The law should require the rail- 
roads and their employees to institute means and methods to negoti- 
ate between themselves their constantly arising differences, limiting 
appeals to the Government tribunal to disputes of such character 
as are likely to affect the public welfare. 

“This suggested substitution will involve a necessary increase in 
the membership of the commission, probably four, to constitute the 
labor division. If the suggestion appeals to the Congress, it will be 
well to specify that the labor division shall be constituted of repre- 


sentatives of the four rate-making territories, thereby assuring a 
tribunal conversant with the conditions which obtain in the different 
rate-making sections of the country. 

“T wish I could bring to you the precise recommendation for the 
prevention of strikes, which threaten the welfare of the emp and 


menace public safety. It is an impotent civilization and an inade- 
quate government which lacks the genius and the courage to guard 
against such a menace to Pca welfare as we experienced last sum- 
mer. You were aware of the Government’s great concern and its 
futile attempt to aid in an adjustment. It will reveal the inexcus- 
able obstinacy which was responsible for so much distress to the 
country to recall now that, though all disputes are not yet adjusted, 
the many settlements which have been made were on the terms which 
the Government proposed in mediation. 

“Public interest demands that ample power shall be conferred 
upon the labor tribunal, whether it is the present board or the sug- 
gested substitute, to require its rulings to be accepted by both parties 
to a disputed question.” 


Constitutional Right to Labor. 


“TET there be no confusion about the purpose of the suggested 

conferment of power to make decisions effective. There can 
be no denial of constitutional rights of either railway workmen or 
railway managers. No man can be denied his right to labor when 
and how he chooses, or cease to labor when he so elects, but, since the 
Government assumes to safeguard his interests while employed in 
an essential public service, the security of society itself.demands his 
retirement from the service shall not be so timed and related as to 
effect the destruction of that service. This vitally essential public 
transportation service, demanding so much of brain and brawn, so 
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much for efficiency and security, ought to offer the most attractiy. 


working conditions and the highest of wages paid to workmen in 
any employment. 
‘In essentially every branch, from track repairer to the man at the 


locomotive throttle, the railroad worker is responsible for the safety 
of human lives and the care of vast property. His high respong). 
bility might well rate high his pay within the limits the traffic y;\) 
bear; but the same responsibility, plus governmental protection, may 
justly deny him and his associates a withdrawal from service withoji 
a warning or under circumstances which involve the paralysis of 
necessary transportation. We have assumed so great a responsi- 
bility in necessary regulation that we meee mt aah. have assumed 
the responsibility for maintained service; therefore the lawful power 
for the enforcement of decisions is necessary to sustain the majesty 
of government and to administer the public welfare.” 


Abolition of Child Labor. 


“CLOSELY related to this problem of education is the abolition of 

child labor. Twice Congress has attempted the correction of 
the evils incident to child employment. The decision of the Supreme 
Court has put this problem outside the proper domain of Federa| 
regulation until the Constitution is so amended as to give the Con- 
gress indubitable authority. I recommend the submission of such 
an amendment.” 





Recommendations of the Secretary of Labor. 


SERIES of recommendations, comprising a labor program, 

A accompanies the 1922 annualreport of the Secretary of Labor. 

The report reviews the labor history of the year, points out the 

industrial lessons of the coal and railroad strikes, and makes, in sub- 
stance, the following recommendations: 

(1) The extension and expansion of the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor to provide it with facilities which will permit it 
to deal with nation-wide industrial disturbances. 

(2) The strengthening of the United States Employment Service 
to enable it to meet the problem of unemployment. ' 

(3) Provision for the examination abroad of all aliens seeking ad- 
mission to the United States, giving rigid physical, mental, moral, 
and blood tests. 

(4) The enrollment by the Federal authorities of all aliens within 
the borders of the United States and provision for the education in 
Americanism of such as are eligible for naturalization. 

(5) A Federal constitutional amendment to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children. 

(6) A Federal juvenile court system. 

In a statement issued to the press, the Secretary is quoted as 
saying, with regard to the industrial conflicts of the year and the means 
for preventing similar clashes in the future: 

We must find a way to avert these futile, fatal —— to force in industry, with their 


vast losses to the worker, the employer, and to the public, which is to-day so vitally 
dependent upon industry in its daily life. * * * Instead of conferences alter 
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months of industrial battle, I would have council before the strike is called. * * * 

* * * Qur people have not indorsed any general policy of compulsion in dealing 
with these disputes. The principle of enforced arbitration, in any guise, is generally 
rejected by both parties to these controversies. 

it has been the experience of the Department of Labor that disinterested, intel- 
ligent, practical conciliation is capable of ending many of these disputes. In the less 
than 10 years that ithe department has been in existence, the conciliation service, 
hampered by limitations in personnel and equipment, has accomplished much in 
these disputes. It has handled thousands of them, involving millions of workers. It 
has had no arbitrary power, no coercive authority. Its commissioners have been peace- 
makers in industry, seeking to ascertain and appreciate the differing points of view of 
the two parties to a controversy and by earnest and painstaking appeals to the innate 
fgirness and common interests of both sides to bring them to a common ground where 
an agreement can be reached. Of all the cases handled by this service more than 90 
per cent of the disputes have been adjusted through their efforts or with their coopera- 
tion. Furthermore, where 70 per cent of these disputes in which the service acted 
when it was organized reached the stage of a strike or lockout, to-day less than 30 per 
cent of them become actual suspensions of work before they are adjusted. 

It seems to me that before enacting any radical legislation or changing the admin- 
istrative scheme for dealing with these strikes, we might well consider the perfecting 
and extension of the machinery which has proved so effective in the past. I have no 
doubt that by improving and increasing the facilities of the conciliation service we can 
materially increase its effectiveness in dealing with the 10 per cent of industrial dis- 
putes in which it apparently fails. In many of these cases of apparent failure, how- 
ever, the efforts of a conciliation commissioner become the ultimate basis of settlement. 


As to unemployment it was said: 


Here we have two problems to meet—to prevent a recurrence of the employment 
depression which threw between five and six million men into idleness and to reduce 
the number of our workingmen who are daily without means of livelihood. 

We have a powerful agency in meeting both of these problems in the United States 
Employment Service, which, fully organized and equipped, would have its finger at 
all times upon the pulse of the labor supply and demand of the country. The past 
year this service, with its cooperating agencies, proved its effectiveness. It listed 
between 2,500,000 workers seeking employment, and placed nearly 1,500,000 of them 
in jobs without expense to the worker or employer. Its usefulness and the need for 
its development are plain. 

The causes of idleness among our workmen call for instant remedy. 


The press release gives the Secretary’s immigration and naturali- 
zation proposuls briefly as follows: 


It seems clear to me that the place to determine whether an alien is fit for America— 
whether he is mentally, physically, morally, and by blood capable of exercising the 
rights and assuming the duties of residence in America—is not after he has made a 
long and expensive ocean voyage, but before he begins it. By examining aliens 
abroad to determine whether they are legally admissible to the United States we 
would avoid that heart-rending appeal to the emotions which now every day confronts 
the immigration officials at ports of entry. We could avoid the separation of families, 
which excites the profoundest compassion. We could know that we are deciding 
each case according to the real facts. 

_ We owe to the America of to-day and to the America of to-morrow the duty of educat- 
ing in Americanism the 7,000,000 naturalizable aliens who are to-day in America 
outside the pale of citizenship. They must be made acquainted with America and 
America must learn to know them. They must be made worthy of the high privilege 
of citizenship in the United States. To do this, we must know who they are and what 
they are, and we must teach them the principles upon which our Republic is founded, 
the principles which every American must hold to if the Nation istoendure. For this 
paper I propose to enroll the stranger within our gates, to learn to know him, to aid 

im to become a real American if he is worthy, and tosend him whence he came if he 
prove unworthy. 


In addition to the enrollment of all aliens, the Secretary recom- 
mended for the consideration of Congress the determination of a defi- 
nite policy with regard to the permanent residence in America of 
aliens of those races who under the law are barred from naturalization. 
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Compulsory Accident Insurance of Agricultural Workers in Italy.’ 
Law of August 23, 1917. 
B’ THE decree law No. 1450 of August 23, 1917, compulsory 


insurance of agricultural labor against accidents was introduce) 

into Italy. In so far as provision for insurance against wort, 
accidents is concerned, this law places agricultural workers oy , 
par with industrial workers, who are under the protection of the |ay 
of January 31, 1904. The law affects 9,000,000 workers and jj. 
importance warrants the giving here of a brief digest of its essentia| 
provisions. 

The problem of insurance against accidents in agriculture was 
partially solved in Italy by the aforementioned law of January 3| 
1904. This law did in fact cover certain extrahazardous rural Worl, 
in establishments in which more than five persons were employed as 
well as the operation of power machinery. The majority of agricul- 
tural workers were, however, outside the scope of this law. 

In view of the number of workers to be protected the extension of 
compulsory insurance to work executed without employing machinery 
was much more necessary in agriculture than in manufacturing 
industry. It should, moreover, be kept in mind that the theory, so 
often advanced, that agricultural labor is less hazardous than in- 
dustrial labor is recognized to be entirely unfounded. 


Scope or Coverage. 
AGRICULTURE and forestry are defined as including the culti- 


vation of lands and woods and the work pertaining to such 
cultivation, such as care of plants, irrigation, the herding, breeding, 
and management of animals, and the preparation, preservation, 
conversion, and transport of the products of agriculture, stock farm- 
ing, and forestry. ea pe farming, the keeping of silkworms, bees, 
and the like are specifically included. Forestry is taken to include 
all the works. of woodland cultivation, such as planting, sowing, 
runing, the barking of trees, and the extirpation of noxious plants. 
Tt also includes the —. and thinning of trees, their transport to 
the places of deposit on the banks of rivers or near cart roads, and 
launching them from the depositories on rivers, when no more than 
5 men are regularly employed. Charcoal burning is also considered 
to be accessory to forestry. 

The following persons 9 to 75 years of age are by the law of August 
23, 1917, subject to agricultural accident insurance: (a) Laborers 
casually and permanently employed on farms and in forests, whether 
men or women; (6) landowners, métayers (share farmers), and rent- 
paying tenants, their wives, and their children whether legitimate or 
otherwise, who habitually labor on their respective holdings; (c) fore- 
men employed on farms or in forests whose average dally wage In 
kind and in cash does not exceed 10 lire ($1.93, par) over a 300-day 
working year. The above age limits were fixed in consideration o! 





1 The data on which this article is based are from L’Assicurazione obligatoria contro gli infortuni ‘e! 
lavoro in agricoltura (Publicazioni della Direzione generale della previdenza sociale, No. 5), Rome, |; 
International Institute of Agriculture, International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, \ vl. 4, 
No. 3; and Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Vol. 1X, Nos. 4 and 7. 
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the fact that in Italy agricultural workers generally begin work in 
childhood and work until old age. ; 

As regards those classes of persons employed in agriculture or 
forestry Who are covered by the industrial accident insurance law of 
January 31, 1904, the provisions of that law, which are somewhat 
more liberal than those of the later act, remain in force. 

The insurance also covers the students in institutions giving in- 
struction in agriculture and forestry, in so far as they are actually 
doing work of the aforementioned kinds, either in the course of their 
instruction or for practical purposes, and also the members of co- 
operative societies managing farms or participating in collective 
leases. Although the members of such cooperative societies are 
individually neither landowners, métayers, nor agricultural laborers, 
relations with the proprietor of the soil being the business of the 
societies in their corporate capacity, the law places them on a par 
with landowners, métayers, and rent-paying tenants, and their 
wives and children are also insured. 


Benefits. 


THE insurance covers all cases of traumatic accidents occurring in 
the course of employment if they result in (1) death, (2) per- 
manent total disability, (3) permanent partial disability reducing 
the working capacity by more than 10 per cent, and (4) temporary 
total disability resulting in a time loss of more than 10 days, but not 
more than 90 days. 
The law spivides for fixed benefits, established on the presumption 
of uniform average wages throughout the kingdom, an easily ‘sm 
sible presumption since agricultural wages in the various districts do 
not show such diversity as wages in industry. A rigid system of pay- 
ing compensation has, however, not been adopted. The benefits vary 
not only with the seriousness of the injury but with the age and 
dependents of the injured. The scale of compensation rates is sub- 
ject to revision at intervals of not less than two nor more than five 
years. 

The scale of benefits was first fixed for the year 1919, the year in 
which the law came into force. Owing to the phenomenal increase 
of wages and the depreciation of Italian money a new scale of benefits 
three to four times as high as that for 1919 was fixed in 1921 for the 
year 1922. This scale fixes different rates of compensation for men 
and women. Widows who are heads of households, however, receive 
benefits equal to those of men. ‘To the basic benefits for death and 
disablement one-tenth is added for the injured person’s wife and for 
each of his children under 15 years of age. The total additions to 
the basic benefit may, however, not exceed 50 per cent. The benefits 
for fatal accidents and for accidents causing permanent disability are 

aid as lump sums; but they are paid into the National Insurance 
Fund (Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza) to be converted into annuities 
if sufficient to provide an amount equal to at least 300 lire ($57.90, 
par) per year. 
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In the following table are shown the basic rates of compensation 
fixed for the year 1922 and the average compensation which, accordine 
to actuarial estimates, will be paid to injured persons: ’ 

BASIC AND AVERAGE ACCIDENT INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR THE YEAR 19», 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 









































Basic benefits. Average benefits. 
Kind of injury, and age of insured. _ 7 _— 
Males. Females. Males. | Females, 
Lump-sum benefits. 

Fatal accidents: Lire. Lire. Lire. Lirs 
ie EAU RLA Sha cobb cab cocpcwesdaccecéenseueed 1, 500. 00 1, 509. 00 1, 500. 00 | 1, 500.0 
| a ee aa ae rere ee er 3, 000. 00 2, 250. 00 3, 000. 00 | 2. 250.00 
RY MU socks co Shee ach cadeccccscccgeuse | 6, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 6, 099. 00 3, 135.00 
Ne BI ain bo 555 > onde 0 bes ctindeee scaadebn 7, 500. 00 3, 750. 00 9, 501. 00 4, 863, 00 
ans 6c ke co cthbaseseesuenonesens 4, 500. 00 2, 250. 00 5, 940. 00 | 3. ¥85. 0 

Permanent total disability: 

9 to a) pair cell ilbiien sinmeneie onseebouss sateen 3, 600. 00 3, 000. 00 3,600.00 | 3,090.00 
rR go cbbccéccs csecccdonctacesbes a* 5, 400. 00 3, 600. 00 5, 400. 00 | 3, 600. 00 
ee ain Saiicc onc die pbtdecccecacowe 7,500.00 | 4,500.00 7, 623. 00 | 4. 701.00 
Se Oe on. ow oc cdawncecesarenssheres 9,750.00 | 6,000.00 | 12,351.00 | 7, 593. 00 
Over 55 to 75 years................2.0-2- 22 eee eee eee 6, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 7, 920. 00 5, 178, 0 

Permanent partial disability reducing working capacity | 

more than 10 per cent............. Bi cedsoedheocedsons (?) (?) (?) (1) 
Daily benefits. 

Temporary disability: Lire. | Lire. Lire. | Lire. 
FiO RENO Eek eek be chanedtesuocebecerecesses 1.59 | 1.59 1.59 1. 50 
OOVEP 1B Be GE FORT. onc cc cccedcccsccctsscccssecwce 4.00 3. 00 4.00 | 3.08 
NO Fe NIG onic 0.06 6) cogs enepmesepamnb nce 2. 25 1.50 2, 25 | 1.89 








1Compensi3tion con»utei on basis of rates fixed for permanent total disability in proportion to the 
remaining working capacity. 


In order to guarantee impartiality in determining the benefits to 
be paid in cases of death and of permanent disability, the matter is 
“> from the jurisdiction of the insuring institutions and 
intrusted in the various districts to special committees (comitati di 
liquidazione) composed of a president, nominated by the insuring 
institution, a representative of the landowners and farmers, and a 
representative of the laborers, all chosen by the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare on the nomination of the respective organizations. 
Compensation for temporary disability, however, is paid by the in- 
suring institution in accordance with rules approved by the ministry. 

Payment of compensation fer temporary disability must be made 
weekly and must begin not later than the twentieth day after notice 
of the accident has been received. Payment of permanent disa- 
bility benefits must begin within eight days and those for deaths 
within five days after the award. 

The innovations introduced by the law in the matter of adjudica- 
tion of disputes as to compensation of accidents are even more 
noteworthy. Experience has clearly shown that the adjudication of 
such disputes should be assigned not to the ordinary magistracy but 
to special tribunals. In each insurance district an arbitration board 
has been instituted composed of five members: A judge of the law 
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court, two medical officers of the insuring institution, one repre- 
sentative of the persons subject to the obligation to insure, and one 
representative of the insured persons. In the case of important dis- 
putes a peal may be taken from the decision of the district arbi- 
tration board to a central arbitration board at Rome in the Ministry 
of Labor, presided over by the councilor of the court of cassation 
and constituted on the same principle as the district boards except 
that two high officials of ‘the Ministries of Agriculture and of Labor 
are added to its membership. The decisions of this central board 
are final. 

The right to a revision of the benefits is restricted by the law in a 
manner similar to that in the law covering industrial accidents, 
but it is better regulated and takes into account the inconveniences 
to which that law has given rise. Thus it has been found that, not 
infrequently, benefits have no sooner been = than the beneficiaries 
apply to have them revised, alleging that their physical condition has 
deteriorated. Not a few even repeat such an application several 
times over during the two years’ interval fixed ~ the law. The 
agricultural accident insurance law therefore provides that a request 
for revision on account of a change in the injured person’s physical 
condition may be made only after the expiration of one year from 
the time of payment of benefit and within two years from the date 
of the accident. 


Cost of the Insurance. 

































THE cost of the insurance is borne entirely by the owner, the tenant 

by emphyteusis ? or the usufructuary of the land. This applies 
also to land worked on shares where the tenant habitually gives his 
own labor to the cultivation of the land. Where this condition does 
not exist the owner has the right to recover from a rent-paying tenant 
the full amount of the insurance contribution and from a métayer an 
amount proportionate to the latter’s share of the produce of the land. 
Anyone causing the laborer to sustain the expense of insurance by 
directly or indirectly retaining wages is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding 4,000 lire ($772, par). 

The contributions are paid as additional quotas of the treasury tax 
on rural land, and are fixed, by a special tariff, separately for each 
insurance district according to the area, kind of crops, the average 
amount of labor necessary for cultivation, and the accident risk. The 
territory of the kingdom is for this purpose divided into 35 districts. 
In the chief town of each district a committee is appointed to fix the 
insurance rates. It consists of an official of the aad oarvey office, an 
agricultural expert, two representatives of the insuring institution, 
and two persons subject to the obligation to insure. 

_ The money needed for the year is determined for each district, tak- 
ing into account, principally, the probable amount payable for acci- 
dent benefits and the administrative expenses. The estimate of 
benefits is made by calculating the average number of agricultural 
laborers needed for the work and the accident risk as shown by the 
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? A contract by which a grant was made of a right, either perpetual or for a long period, to the possession 
and enjoyment of land eagneky. agricultural, subject to keeping the land in cultivation or from deprecia- 
tion, the payment of a fixed annual rent or canon, and certain other conditions; also the right so granted, or 
the tenure by which itisheld. The right is heritable and also alienable under certain conditions. 
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insurance results of previous years. The amount of the contriby. 
tions may be determined either by “rates by area and crops’’ (area 
of the properties, whether agricultural or woodland, and area undo; 
the several kinds of crops, to be grouped as a rule in not more thay 
five categories) or by “rates by taxes”’ (land tax on small agricul tur,| 
and forest holdings). Special additional premiums may be fixed fo; 
lands on which subsidiary work involving special accident risk js of 
notable importance. 

When a year’s balance sheet shows a deficit for a district the Mj)- 
istry of Labor requests the district insurance committee to make 
suitable increase in the premiums to be paid; and the ministry has 
likewise the power to order a reduction of these payments when thie 
balance sheet shows an excessive surplus. The premium rates must 
all be approved by the ministry, which can thus make all the chances 
thought necessary or opportune. The insurance rate per hectare 
(2.471 acres) may, however, not exceed 4 lire (77.2 cents, par). Ac- 
‘cording to the computations made for the year 1922 the cost of the 
insurance for the year will amount to 40,172,534 lire ($7,753,299, par), 


Insurance Carriers. 


A SINGLE institution in each insurance district is authorized to 
write agricultural accident insurance for all properties within 
the district. The institutions which may be so authorized include: 
The National Insurance Fund for Workmen’s Accident Insurance 
(Cassa Nazionale di Assicurazione per gl’infortuni degli operai sil 
lavoro), the mutual societies, consortia, trade-unions, and other 
bodies which wrote agricultural accident insurance before March 25, 
1917, and which on showing their fitness for the work may be author- 
ized to continue their activity, and the compulsory mutual societies. 
All farms and forest holdings subject to the obligation to insure 
are temporarily insured by the above-mentioned National Insurance 
Fund, v= wih is a public body founded by the law of July 8,1883. The 
representatives of landowners and farmers and two representatives 
of agricultural laborers, nominated by their respective organizations, 
have the right of membership in the superior council of the fund. 

Where special local conditions or other circumstances require it 
the constitution of mutual insurance societies by the holdings within 
specified agricultural or forest zones can be declared obligatory by 
royal decree. Temporarily, however, the management of sucl 
associations has been intrusted to the national fund. 

In order to determine the relative merits of the methods followed 
by the national fund as compared with those of the other authorized 
agencies, all of these bodies are directed to present to Parliament a 
complete report on the results they obtain, not later than at the end 
of the first five years after the coming into force of the law. 


Results of First Three Years’ Operation of the Law. 


AS’ REGARDS the results of the operation of compulsory accident 

insurance of agricultural workers, detailed accident statistics 
are available only for the year 1919, that is, for eight months, the law 
having come into force on May 1, 1919. Less detailed data are 
available for 1920 and 1921. 
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The number of accidents reported in 1919 was 32,858, but of this 
number only 24,144 were found entitled to compensation, 3,470 
claims having been rejected, 790 contested, and 4,454 found noncom- 
pensable. e distribution of the 24,144 compensable cases, by 
extent of disability, sex, and amount of compensation was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY, SEX OF 
INJURED PERSONS, AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION, 1919. 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 








Accidents. Compensation. 





Extent of disability. om. | Achenee 
pr per 
| accident. 
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Per 
cent. 
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| 
Lire. 
1, 195, 269. 50 
46, 668. 50 | 
1, 319, 783. 02 | 
494, 730. 40 | 


Lire. 
2, 123. 04 
2, 745. 21 
799. 38 
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563 
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1,651 
21, 913 
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1, 269 
17,915 
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3, 998 
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Permanent partial disability 
Temporary disability (over 10 days)........... 
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| 19,694 


| 4,450 | 24,144 
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160.0 | 3,056, 451. 42 | 
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Eleven thousand eight hundred and forty-one or nearly one-half 
(49 per cent) of the compensable accidents occurred in occupations 
not pertaining to cultivation. The next largest number, 4, 285 (17.7 
per cent), occurred in seeding, 1,932 (8 per cent) on meadows, 1,760 
(7.3 per cent) in forests, 1,004 (4.2 per cent) in vineyards, and 939 
(3.9 per cent) in pastures. In all other forms of cultivation the 
per cent of accidents was much smaller. 

In the following table the accidents are classified by causes: 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS BY CAUSES, 1919. 








Number of compensable 
accidents causing— 





Causes of accidents. 








Motors, dynamos, boilers, machinery, power trans- 
mission 


Handling of heavy objects........................-.-- 
Fall of heavy objects 

Fall of perso 

Injurious materials 

Working pl 
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total 
disa- 

bility. 


| bility. 
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1, 566 
3,781 
5, 666 
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563 24,144 
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From the preceding table it will be observed that nearly one- 
fourth (23.5 per cent) of all compensable accidents were due to the 
handling of tools, especially of cutting tools (17.9 per cent). Next 
in frequency come accidents caused by falls of injured persons (22.4 
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per cent)—chiefly falls from trees (15 per cent)—by transport a pa- 
ratus (15.7 per cent), and by animals not attached to vehicles 11.5 
per cent). 

The administrative expenses amounted in 1919 to 22.7 per cent 
and in 1920 to 21.2 per cent of the total expenditures. The large 
administrative expense was due to the small number of accidents 
reported and to the very small benefits paid in these two years. 
The official report of the Ministry of Labor states that the number 
of agricultural accidents is much greater than that reported but that 
owing to the prevailing illiteracy among the rural population of Italy 
ae few agricultural workers are aware of the existence of the 
present law and a still smaller number are familiar with its pro- 
visions and therefore they do not fully avail themselves of the benefits 
of the law. The law, moreover, allows such small fees to the public 
health officers, who according to the regulations for the enforcement 
of the law must make investigations into the causes of the accidents 
in order to make a report on each accident and issue a medical cer- 
tificate, that many of these officers, rather than undertake lengthy 
investigations, do not report accidents at all, unless requested to do 
so by the injured person. 

Since for the year 1921 the rates of compensation were to be three 
and four times as high as in 1919 and 1920, it was expected that the 
relative costs of administration would be considerably lowered. 

In the following table are given a few principal data on the results 
of the operation of the insurance for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF COMPULSORY AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENT INSUR 
ANCE IN ITALY FOR THE YEARS 1919, 1920, AND 1921. 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 






































Accidents. | Ex- | 
Medico- _ penses | Appor- 
Year Contribu- Compensa-| lezal — tdpcoiier-| tioned 
P tions. Re- Com- tion. ex- expenses tion of | to 
rted.| Pemsa- penses. penses. | contri- | reserve, 
ia *| ble. butions. | 
Lire. Lire. Lire. Le. Lire. | Lire. 
ae i ee ee 9,683,135 | 32,858 | 24,144 | 3,295,289 | 119,029 762,725 | 270,758 | 5,248,762 
EE TPE 14, 429,580 | 52,855 41.4°8 | 5,631,616 | 481,243 | 1,942,973 | 400,160 | 6,327,089 
ey re eee 19, 874, 335 69,375 | 54,4352 | 16,559, 150 | 830,819 | 2,975,000 | 615,218 1,788, 660 
i } J 











' Eight months, beginning with May. 
4 Provisional data. 


The law does not contain a final answer to all the various and deli- 
cate questions which make up the problem of agricultural workers’ 
accident insurance. On the contrary, the intention has been to 
give an essentially experimental character to the measure; and it is 
provided that within five years of the date of its coming into force a 
report on the results obtained by its application, together with pro- 
posals for amendments which may seem advisable, shall be presented 
to Parliament by the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. It will 
thus be possible to make the whole system of this insurance adequate 
to the needs which may be made apparent by the actual results of its 


working. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 













Employers’ Organizations in Germany, 1921.’ 





HE unfavorable economic conditions of postwar times, the 
Ei = of political power, and the new arrangement of eco- 
nomic life in Germany have extraordinarily promoted the de- 
velopment in that country of employers’ organizations occupying 
themselves with economic-political and socio-political problems. 
German employers’ organizations may to-day be divided into three 
sroups. One group concerns itself exclusively with economic prob- 
jems, another only with the regulation of the relations of employers 
with their salaried employees and manual workers, while the third 
group concerns itself with both of these problems. A sharp division, 
of course, can not be made in many instances, because of the fact that 
economic and social problems are too closely connected. Even cartels 
and combines for the control of prices have frequently included these 
roblems in their activities. It is for this reason that the National 
Bm loyment Office (Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung) in compiling 
the last Yearbook of Occupational Organizations has included in its 
statistics of employers’ organizations also those organizations which 
concern themselves with economic and social problems only in a 
secondary way. 

The last issu2 of the above-mentioned yearbook enumerates 1,514 
employers’ federations in 1921. Of this number, 1,294 were national 
federations, 121 were State or district federations, and 99 were local 
federations. In 1918 the total number of employers’ federations was 
but 1,097, composed of 839 national, 126 State or district, and 132 
local federations. Of the 839 national federations existing in 1918, 
492 or 58.6 per cent concerned themselves exclusively with economic 
problems, while of the 1,294 national federations existing in 1921, 
922 or 71.3 per cent dealt solely with economic problems, 67 or 5.2 
per cent solely with problems relating to salaried employees and 
manual workers, and 305 or 23.6 per cent occupied themselves with 
both of these two problems. 

In addition to the increase in membership of the old employer’s 
organizations and the creation of numerous new ones, the combining 
of such organizations by industries has been the chief characteristic 
of their development during the last two years. This process of com- 
bination was promoted by corresponding combines in trade-union 
circles and by the creation of joint councils’ (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) 
and is still going on. In the building trades, for instance, the efforts 
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1 This is the first of a series of articles on occupational organizations in Germany, to be followed in sub- 
sequent issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW by articles on salaried pers: manual! workers’, and 
pune men’s organizations. The principal source of information is “Jahrbuch der Berufsverbiinde 
m Deutschen Reiche.”’ Berlin, 1922. 

? The German joint councils (A rbeitsgemeinschaften) are joint conference boards of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations with the object of regulating in common economic and social problems that concern the in- 
dividual industry groups for which the councils have been formed. 
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to combine the central organizations of the individual trade groups 
namely, the German Employers’ Federation for the Building Trade. 
(Deutscher Arbeitgeberbund fiir das Baugewerbe), the Employers’ 
Federation for Concrete Construction and Hydraulic Engineering 
and the National Employers’ Federation for Hydraulic Engineerins 
and to bring to an end the differing wage policies of these federations 
have till now had result only in Bavaria, where the Bavarian Build. 
ing Trades Federation (Bayerische Baugewerbeverband) was formed 
in December, 1921. The only result on a national scale has been the 
formation of the Joint Council of German ‘Industrial Building Enter- 
prises. 

More progress has been made in the woodworking industry. After 
lengthy discussions, closely connected with the wage policies of the 
individual federations, the Protective Employers’ Federation of the 
German Woodworking Industry combined in 1921 with several non- 
affiliated district and trade federations into the Employers’ Federa- 
tion of the German Lumber and Woodworking Industry. This was 
shortly followed by a combine of the economic federations of the 
woodworking industry. 

Another combine of employers’ organizations of great economic 
importance took place in 1920 in the retail textile trade, in which 
all trade, purchasing, and other economic organizations combined 
into the National Federation of the Retail Textile Trade, with a 
total membership of 22,600 firms. This combine concerns itse!f 
chiefly with economic and political problems, while the Employers’ 
Central Federation for the Clothing Trade, founded in 1921, com- 
bined the various employers’ organizations of that trade into a loose 
cartel with the object of shaping a uniform wage policy through 
Pe pr oea and examination of wage and cost of living statistics 
and other important basic material for the conclusion of collective 
wage agreements. 


Central Organizations. 
Industrial Federations. 


"THE concentration of the economic and socio-political employers’ 
organizations into central federations made considerable proc- 
ress in the years subsequent to the war. The securing for the 
employers of their legitimate position in the new order of political 
conditions necessitated, in addition to close organizations in tlie 
individual industries, also strong central organizations by industry 
groups, which could claim consideration from the State and the 
public as the true representatives of the interests of German em- 
loyers. With this aim in view the National Federation of German 
ndustry (Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie) was founded on 
April 12, 1919, through the cons»lidation of several large organiz:- 
tions covering various industry groups, to represent the general 
political and economic interests of German industry. There are 
represented in it 25 industry groups, each of which has its own chair- 
man and secretary and maintains an office of its own. The 25 
groups are: 
1. Mining. 
2. Iron mills. 
3. Motal smelters and half-finished metal products. 
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4. Machinery construction. 

5. Iron, steam boiler, and apparatus construction. 
§. Railroad car construction. 

7, Automobile and bicycle industry. 

g Iron and steel goods industry. 

9. Electrical, fine instruments, and optical industries, 
10. Metal-working industries. 

11. Lumber and woodworking industry. 

12. Leather industries. 

13. Quarrying, stonecutting, etc. 

14. Building trades. 

15, Ceramic industry. 

16. Glass industry. 

17. Chemical industry. 

18. Oils and fats. 

19. Paper industry. 
20. Textile industry. 
21. Clothing industry. 
92. Brewing, malting, and milling industries. 
23. Sugar and food products. 

24. Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco, etc. 

25. Navigation and transportation. 

The National Federation of German Industry has its general 
meeting, the central executive committee, and the directorate with 
its president. At the end of 1920 there were directly affiliated with 
it 477 federations and 58 chambers of commerce, and indirectly 
affiliated 75 federations. The national federation works in close 
cooperation with the employees’ and workers’ organizations. 

Of special importance is the foundation, on September 8, 1920, by 
the National Federation of Industry, of a cartel office (Aartellstelle) 
whose duties are to effectuate a moderate solidary policy of industry 
through the collaboration of the individual affiliated cartels: to 
combat all objectionable developments of the cartel system; to adjust 
cases of opposing interests of industrial federations and of dealers’ 
federations; to keep public opinion and the Government informed as 
to the significance and effectiveness of cartels; to safeguard the 
interests of cartels in legislative and administrative measures affecting 
them; and finally to keep a correct list of all cartels and a complete 
collection of all documents and literature relating to them. In 
June, 1921, an agreement was reached between the National Federa- 
tion of German Industry and the two other central organizations 
especially interested in the cartel system—the Central Federation of 
the Wholesale Trade and that of the retail trade—that all cartel 
disputes arising among these three mie on should be adjusted by a 
conciliation commission specially created for this purpose. 

As the National Federation of German Industry safeguards the 
interests of large industrial establishments, so the National Federa- 
tion of German Handicraft, created on October 17, 1919, safeguards 
the common interests of the small independent handicraftsmen. 
The latter, like the former, maintains close cooperation with workers’ 
organizations. At the end of 1920 there were affiliated with it 35 
national federations and 7 State or district federations. 

In addition to these two national federations which concern them- 
selves chiefly with economic and political problems, there is the 
Union of German Employers’ Federations (Vereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbinde), dealing mainly with the relations of large em- 
ployers and their employees. Affiliated with it are employers’ 
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federations formed for individual industry groups as well as district 
and local employers’ federations formed for several or all industria] 

oups in a district or locality. The organization of the union js 

ased on the principle of double membership of the individual ex. 
ployer, he being expected to be a member of the employers’ federation 
which covers all industries in his locality or district, and at the same 
time to be directly or indirectly a member of the central employers’ 
federation of his particular industry. At the end of 1921 there were 
affiliated with the union 215 federations with 1,750 branch federations 
which had a membership of about 100,000 industrial establishments 
employing approximately 8,000,000 workers. The development 
of the union since 1913, the year of its foundation, is shown in the 
following table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNION OF GERMAN EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATIONS, 1913 TO 21. 


























Affiliated. 
Year Establish- Workers 
: Federa- Branch ments covered. 
tons federa- covered 
¥ tions 
cakes PP es tpt eree 1, 800, 000 
1914......... WO Mh Rohe dsibehsvodes 2, 250, 000 
I no ikciitn ed eee ae eae 2, 077, 816 
1916......... 74 dan Re 1, 986, 356 
 RPegey 76 289 39, 425 1, 631, 344 
ee all 76 298 40, 089 2, 414, 393 
ee skies 130 ; 575 52, 583 4, 021, 042 
ee a 59 
1921......... 215 | 1,750 } * 100, 000 * 8, 000, 000 








1 Approximately. 


The annual report’ of the union states that the union’s chief en- 
deavor is to link up all the national economic forces through the idea 
of the ‘joint industrial council.” A considerable part of the tasks 
of the Central Joint Council of Industrial Employers and Employees, 
organized in 1918,‘ has, however, meanwhile been assumed by the 
National Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat), so that the in- 
dustrial joint councils are now seldom called upon to deal with large 
economic problems and concern themselves chiefly with current 
minor problems. The report regrets that employers as well as em- 
ployees not only do not generally affiliate with the joint councils, but 
in some instances have even given up their membership in them; the 
free (social-democratic) trade-unions of the metalworkers and build- 
ing trades workers are especially mentioned in the report as being 
hostile to the idea of joint industrial councils. 

Of late the union has found a new field of activity in international 
collaboration, having sent delegates to the labor conferences at 
Washington, Genoa, and Geneva. Being also aware of the necessity 
of close interchange of ideas and opinions with employers’ federations 
abroad, the union has become a member of the International Em- 
ployers’ Federation at Brussels, with which the employers’ central 
organizations of all important industrial countries, with the exception 
of the United States, are affiliated. 


§ Soziale Prax*s und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Berlin, Apr. 12, 1922, pp. 416 ff. 
4 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1919, pp. 158-160. 
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Concerning the social policy of the union its annual report states: 


It is above all the aim of the union to call the attention of broad classes of the popula- 
tion and of the legislators themselves to the overproduction of social legislation since the 
outbreak of the war, and especially since the revolution, and also to the false idea that 
apparently has taken root in the minds of the great masses that the natural economic 
laws hitherto governing can be supplanted by social laws. The aim of the social policy 
must be to raise the general level of the entire nation and not to better the financial 
situation of individual classes of the population. The working class is therefore not 
the sole object of the social policy; its object varies. 

The practical application of the works council law kept the law 
division of the union very busy. Legal advice was furnished to 
affiliated organizations, in approximately 1,000 instances, on such 

roblems as the exemption of works council members from the per- 
lormanen of productive labor, and the refunding of the costs of works 
councils and of reelections where council members had been deposed 
for violation of their duties, etc. In the control of the works councils 
by the trade-unions and in their organization on political lines the 
union sees a striving for power on the part of labor that might prove 
dangerous to the employers. 

In connection with the pending Government bill relating to the regu- 
lation of hours of labor the union opposes the ratification of the Wash- 
ington agreement. It is firmly opposed to the eight-hour day and 
demands that under any law regulating the working time the dail 
hours of labor be left for determination by the employer in ican 
ance with the requirements of his establishment within the limits of a 
48-hour week. 

Regulation of wages and the conclusion of collective agreements 
made the heaviest demand upon the activities of the union. During 
the first half of 1921 few new collective agreements were made, most 
of those in force having been carried over from 1920 and remaining 
effective until the summer. A reduction of wages was out of the 
question. The increased cost of bread and the steady depreciation 
of the German mark required general wage increases. In most 
industry groups wages during 1921 increased 20 to 25 times what 
they had been previously, while the cost-of-living index computed 
by Professor Kuczynski increased only 20 times the previous figure. 
Piecework wages were generally 25 to 30 per cent higher than time 
wages. The principle of collective bargaining was carried so far 
in 1921 that the employers became disgusted with it, the workers 
probably sharing this feeling in some instances. Condemning the 
schematic character of collective bargaining which now regulates the 
working conditions of twelve million workers, the union demands 
that the economic laws be given more extensive application in order 
to avoid the accentuation of dissatisfaction. Recent attempts to use 
collective agreements as a means of forcing unorganized workers to 
join existing organizations are characterized by the report of the 
union as gross abuses of the system of collective bargaining. 

The report states that on the whole there has been a decrease in 
the efficiency of the workers and therefore also in their output. It 
attributes this fact to personal and material factors and to the factor 
of organization. The personal factors are a lack of zest to work, 
especially among the younger workers, and failure of the workers to 
use their fullest energy in their work, owing to underestimation of the 
importance, in the entire economic system, of the performance of the 
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individual worker. The material factor is above all the shortening 
of the hours of labor through the introduction of the eight-hour day 
The factor of organization comes into play through what the unis, 
considers the overstressing of the principle of solidarity, trade-unions 
having expelled members for having worsened their fellow-workers’ 
working conditions through an excessively high output. 

The union looks with disfavor upon the sliding-scale system, he- 
cause of the difficulty of computing an unobjectionable index, because 
sliding wages have a price-raising effect, and because of their difficy|t 
application in practice. The report of the union contains extensive 
data on the payment of “nonproductive” wages, among which are 
payment of wages during annual vacation, for time lost by workers 
while attending works council meetings or trade-schools, etc. The 
report also points out that at present the difference in the wage rates 
of skilled and unskilled workers is much too small. Statistics of the 
metal industry at retin ME show that while on July 1, 1914, the 
difference in the wage rates of skilled and unskilled workers amounted 
to 51 per cent, it had fallen to 8.5 per cent on October 1, 192), 
According to the report women’s wages have increased relatively more 
during 1921 than those of men. The union has gone on record as 
favoring the so-called “family wage.” 


Wholesalers’ and Retailers’ Federations. 


In the wholesale trade also the employers’ organizations have com- 
bined into two central federations with different aims. In addition to 
the Central Federation of the German Wholesale Trade (Zentralver- 
band des Deutschen Grosshandels), with which 279 employers’ federa- 
tions with economic and political aims were affiliated at the end of 
1920, there is the Union of Employers’ Federations of the Wholesale 
Trade (Vereinigung der Arbeitgeberverbinde des Grosshandels) witli 
exclusively socio-political aims. In the retail trade, on the other 
hand, all employers’ federations have combined into one central 
organization, the Central Federation of the German Retail Trade 
(Hauptgemeinschaft des Deutschen Einzelhandels), which safeguards 
not only the political and economic interests of the employers affiliated 
with it but deals also with all problems that affect the relations of 
employers and workers. At the end of 1920 there were 20 national, 
6 State or district, and 33 local federations directly affiliated with this 
central federation. 

Transportation Federations, 


Up to 1922, the federal body in the transportation industry was the 
Central Federation of the German Transportation Industry (Zentral- 
stelle fiir das Deutsche Transport und Verkehrsgewerbe), charged with 
safeguarding both the economic and the socio-political interests of its 
affiliated organizations. At the beginning of 1922 it was superseded 
by the National Federation of the German Transportation Industry 
(Reicheverbanid des Deutschen Verkehrsgewerbes), formed by the amai- 

amation of the National Federation of German Inland Navigation 
nterprises, the Association of German Street Railways, Narrow 
Gauge and Private Railways, the Central Committee of German For- 
warding Agents, and the Federation of the German Aeroplane 


Industry. 
[38] 
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Agricultural Federations. 


A strong concentration movement has also set in among agri- 
cultural employers’ organizations. On September 11, 1919, there 
was formed at Magdeburg the National ileantion of German Agri- 
cultural Employers’ Associations (Reichsverband der Deutschen Land- 
und Forstwirtschaftlichen Arbertgebervereinigungen) with the aim of 
safeguarding, through a strong combine, the common interests of 
all agricultural employers organized in existing and newly created 
State and provincial employers’ federations. At the end of 1920 
this national federation had 19 State federations in affiliation with 
it. It has entered into a cartel with the National Agricultural 
Union (Reichslandbund), which was formed on January 1, 1921, 
through amalgamation of the Union of Agriculturists (Bund der 
Landwirte) and of the German Agricultural Union (Deutscher Land- 
bund), and has in affiliation with it 37 State federations with 2,500,- 
000 members. The National Agricultural Union has only general 
economic and political aims and does not concern itself with the 
regulation of wages and working conditions. It is due to this fact 
that a number of large agricultural workers’ organizations are 
afiliated with it. 


Central Committee of Federations. 


All these economic, political, and socio-political central organiza- 
tions of employers cantina’ on June 18, 1920, into a kind of “ super- 
union,” the Central Committee of Employers’ Federations (Zentral- 
auschuss der Undernehmerverbénde). This central committee has 
stated its aims to be the safeguarding of the common economic and 
political interests of all German employers and a concerted defense 
against all movements directed against these interests. The Union 
of German Employers’ Federation plays the leading réle in this 
superunion. 
Strike Insurance. 


‘THE consolidation of employers’ federations and the large number 

of strikes in postwar times increased the endeavor of employers 
to develop and consolidate their strike insurance institutions. 
Negotiations as to a consolidation of the Central Strike Insurance 
Institute (Centrale fiir Streikversicherung) operated by the Union of 
German Employers’ Federations and of the Protective Federation of 
German Industry (Deutscher Industrieschutzverband) failed, however, 
because neither of the two institutes cared to lose its autonomy. 
Nor could an agreement be reached as to basic principles of strike 
insurance. The Protective Federation of German Industry favored 
one large strike insurance institute for all branches of industry and 
individual membership in this institute of each employer; it con- 
sidered reinsurance unnecessary, because the large number of in- 
sured establishments would be a sufficient guaranty for the solvency 
of the institute. The Union of German Employers’ Federations, on 
the other hand, advocated the development of strike insurance 
associations by industry groups with reinsurance in a central strike 
insurance institute. The Union of German Employers’ Federations, 
therefore, acted independently and in July, 1920, consolidated, 
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(under the name German Protective Association against Strikes 
(Deutscher Streikschutz), its central strike insurance institute, a rp. 
insurance institute, with the German Strike Insurance Co. (Deutsc}, 
Streikentschaddigungsgesellschaft), which had also been operated by 
the union for the writing of original strike insurance. Th, 
consolidated institute now insures against strikes individual employer; 
and employers’ federations which have no institutions for strike 
insurance and also acts as a reimsurance institute for employer: 
federations which underwrite strike risks and for strike insurance 
institutes. Since the end of February the German Protectiye 
Association against Strikes charges a premium of 2 marks per 1,()(\) 
marks wages, and in case of a strike or lockout of a duration iy 
excess of two days pays to the employer for the entire duration of 
the strike or lockout, as compensation, 25 per cent of the sum of 
wages lost by the striking or locked-out employees. If there is , 
partial strike and conditions require the Resiinwe of the non- 
striking employees, the employer is also entitled to the same con- 
pensation for the wages lost by the involuntarily idle workers. The 
association also underwrites strike risks at a higher premium. [hn 
case of a premium of 5 marks per 1,000 marks wages, for instance, 
the compensation amounts to 50 per cent of the sum of wages lost. 

After the revolution in November, 1918, which brought to agri- 
cultural workers the unrestricted right of combination, the problem 
of strike insurance arose also in agriculture. As early as 1919 
there were founded in a number of districts federations of agricultural 
employers, the members of which pay into a common strike insurance 
fund sums varying according to the area cultivated by them. Noth- 
ing definite is known, however, concerning the activities of these 
federations. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


















“ance 


Clive HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
000 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
senile monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 
mn of Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Novem- 
m of # per 15, 1921, and on October 15, and November 15, 1922, as well as 
1S. the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
hon- H the price of butter per pound was 53.1 cents on November 15, 1921; 
com- Hi 50.8 cents on October 15, 1922; and 54.6 cents on November 15, 1922. 
The HF These figures show an increase of 3 per cent in the year and an increase 
[n BF of 7 per cent in the month. 
ance, The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
lost. I crease of 5 per cent in November, 1922, as compared with November, 
‘gti HM 1921; and an increase of 2 per cent in November, 1922, as compared 


= with October, 1922. 

tural (Ee Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 

mance i921, AND OCTOBER 15, 1922. 


v oth- 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 





























these 
| Per cent of increase 
| Average retail price on— e* , Nov.15 1922, 
compared with— 
| Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
| 1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
Cents Cents. Cents. 
EEE EE eT ee DORE. <ccnnne 35. 7 38. 3 37.3 +4 —3 
LS ti Lo. i dvestbeandocaleces's RE ats 31.0 33. 1 32.0 +3 —3 
eS ee vices do tute é GMb CU 2c babe 26. 8 28. 0 27.5 +3 —2 
te... so dy bos .ebnbiew MeenS ls cs nahin 19. 2 19.9 19. 6 +2 —2 
De ces Sal Osh bocdsudbbdenslewe oe G0. 4 dbiss 12.8 12.8 12.7 —1 a | 
cen nodhaoeeec od geceks ous ae 32. 0 36. 6 33. 0 +3 —10 
ee a enhbcarnhee es ehsbne a Ns ae ing 39. 7 40.8 40.9 +3 +0, 2 
RR ET os ok wo hubsle oad ghee ods GO. linbbéss 45.7 47.6 46. 3 +1 —3 
See ee ae nk samanes 30. 6 35. 9 35. 8 +17 —0.3 
DADE EERGS Jam bodccodsedacdsivcte ceed BP. ddgdesa 35. 8 34. 8 33.9 —5 —3 
TS AG SE om AA. sbuoe 34. 3 31.6 31.5 —8s —0.3 
Ds oo ccc asqscccsecece ga aye 14.3 13. 3 13. 4 —6 +1 
Milk, evaporated. .................-- 15-16 oz. can.. 13. 3 11.2 11.7 —12 +4 
De... . chonvéiuciessesense- POURG. «22060 53.1 50. 8 54.6 +3 +7 
i ERO er Cent ere a: 155 Oe Ge A swest 30. 2 27.8 28. 1 —7 +1 
ET, a Se ae 28. 7 26. 9 27.1 —5 +1 
ER none ckbbnsoctontsces d do.. ‘ 33. 3 34.1 35. 5 +7 +4 
AM AMb bes e6ecvseeesesecones » Be 16. 6 17.5 17.6 +6 +1 
EE Ee a Sere do.. 21.5 23. 2 23. 2 +8 0 











) 'In addition to monthly retail prices ot food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
{rom each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
) in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. 

= * The cng 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
) ‘rom January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
"chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
ecoffee,andtea The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER cpy7q 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER |: 
1921, AND OCTOBER 15, 1922—Concluded. * 





























Per cent of In Teas 
Average retail price on— {+} Nov Gecreas 
Article. Unit. compared with 
| Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct}; 
| 1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. ager 
Eggs, strictly fresh................-. Dozen......... 69. 5 54.3 64. 5 
SER Eon ee fy ae a 46. 4 39.1 39. 8 Sirloin 
ERED oe FAR SS Ae Pewnd........ 9.3 8.7 8.7 Round 
DUNS nsiceeScilosacdkaccescunwse cughaneetedl BOs 6p wicwas 5.1 4.8 4.8 Rib roi 
i tas ails « sini bill iadhaieie Bieler 4.2 3.9 3.9 Chuck 
| TEER Pee Oe Ee Bod ees 184 PPP ee GG 24.8. 9.7 8.7 8.8 Plate t 
are ee eee 8-0z. package. . 11.9 9.7 9.7 Pork ¢ 
Cream of Wheat....................- 28-0z. package. 29.7 25. 6 25. 6 Bacon. 
Nis. « Shatin bins 6 0 2 sd tinned was Pound. nehee 264 20. 4 19.9 19. 9 Ham.. 
ieee de nnn cg debae addtianie bean is, ay aha 9.4 9.6 9.5 Lamb, 
Bee, MOVY - Soils otk hk oe ST ae 8.2 10.1 10. 2 
C—O EE ae sea eye BBs ecb cbes 3.2 2.2 2.1 
RS cin SeR 6G B05 is occ Cabobtsect the sea Tipe FE 7. 5 4.4 4.4 
BIDS 5c raa aby 6% bie Sh pins a dg5b bo shee doll do 4.6 3.5 3.4 
es in inn ic chek tibads wee No. 2 can..... 13.9 13. 2 13,2 
sa dw aces Gwe ane do.. 16. 1 15.3 15. 2 
ERTS ee eee ee See Pere Os. Sidsnn 17.8 17.4 17.4 
} mae oenygaes: — Ge tevces th yasskeosale mo a boats ocd = 0 ce! = 
ugar, granulated ................... ound........ .7 A 8. 
ae aiehe Re tT deall Cabs Bays. hee 69. 0 68. 2 ft 
MINS (15.652. cade bedte 4 2:d6skiL Lib Mp. it. Lil 35.6 36.3 36.5 | 
SG Bhs a tie wh Kak bellu ctibchabsnectoabak bd cteska 18.9 20. 6 20. 2 
ST ntcwr:l nae snnaihiieesusdpiainakad  eltenprs 26. 1 20. 7 19. 8 | 
ET ee a ee Dese... 2... 37. 8 35. 6 36. 8 | 
inn 65 46 fic SG dE bh S oe oc bele ddd GOs swiss tes 52. 8 61.1 51.0 | 
IND Sich ccewcdsbck sec dbcccccescbedleccnsetesolsc sce Qbbeeieddebsbe 
| 














1 See note 2, p. 41. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified FBP 
food articles on November 15, 1913 and 1914, and on November Meabbag 
15 of each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage Re’ 
changes in November of each of these specified years compared 
with November, 1913. For example, the price per pound of sugar 
was 5.4 cents in November, 1913; 6.2 cents in November, 19/4: 
9.6 cents in November, 1917; 10.8 cents in November, 1918; 12.5 
cents in November, 1919; 12.8 cents in November, 1920; 6.7 cents 
in November, 1921; and 8.1 cents in November, 1922. As compared 
with the average price in November, 1913, these figures show the 
following percentage increases: Fifteen per cent in November, 1914: 
78 per cent in November, 1917; 100 per cent in November, 1918: 
131 per cent in November, 1919; 137 per cent in November, 1920: 
24 per cent in November, 1921; and 50 per cent in November, 1922. 

the cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase of 38 per cent in November, 1922, as compared with Noven- 
ber, 1913. 


[42] 
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we 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
‘iy INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 











; Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Nov. 15— (—) Nov. 15 of each specified year 
compared with Nov 15, 1913. 






































Article. Unit. 
Raced | l l | me we ops 
1913 1914 1917 | 1918 od eay wea 1922) 1914 1917 |101s 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
Te ee Mee as Set : bes] “sé 
| 
Cts.| Cis. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts . lors. Cts. | | 
sirloin steak....... Pound. 25. 4 25. 5, 31.6; 40.5) 39.3) 43.535.737.3) +0.4) +24) +59 +55) +71 +41 +47 
Round steak......|... do.... 22.8 23.4) 29.7) 38.5) 36.2) 39. 6/31.032.9/ +3 | +30) +69, +59) +74.+-36, +40 
Rib roast........-.|.. do. ...'19. 8:20. 3} 25.1) 32.0) 30.2) 32. 6/26. 8/27. 5|| +3 | +27) +62) +53) +65 +35/+39 
Chuck roast....... |.--do.... 16. 3.16. 7| 21.1) 27. 5) 24.2) 25.3)19.2)19.6)| +2 | +29) +69) +48) +55|+18/+20 
Plate beef....+.--- |. --Go... .{12.412.7| 16.2) 21.2) 17.3) 17.7,12.812.7)) +2 | +31, +71) +40; +43) +3, +2 
Pork chopS......-.|--- do... .|21. 5'21. 8| 34.6) 43,3) 42.1, 44. 132. 0/33. 0] +1 | +61'+101) +96)/+105' +49 +53 
Net BT a |---do... .|27. 228.2) 48.4) 58.3) 51.0) 53.039. 740.9)) +4 | +78 +114) +88) +95 +46 +50 
HeMt. ...cesseebape |---G0... .|26.9/27. 4) 42.6) 52.4) 50.5) 57.145, 746.5), +2 | +58 +95) +88|+112/+70 +72 
Lamb, leg of. ..-..|---0..../18. 519.2) 30.1) 35.1) 33.4) 37. 130.6:35.8) +4 | +63 +90 +81/+101' +65 +94 
“RPE AR Sp |. .-€0... 20. 6/20. 6} 29. 4) 39.3) 39.2) 42.935, 833.9 O | +43 +91) +90'+108 +74 +65 
Salmon, canned, |...do....|..../.... 428, 7/031. 3/435, 7/438. 7 34. 3/31. 5), -oGr, Mpa har. are Pe ahd |-se-|os00 
red. 
Milk, fresh. ......- | Quart..| 9.1) 9.0] 12.8) 15.4) 16.4) 17.3 14.3'13.4) —1 | +41, +69) +80) +90 +57 +47 
Milk, evaporated. . eh EES HERR Ree | diets S 8 tees 1, ee eee ee ee eee ee 
Butter.......-..-. | Pound . 38. 739.3) 52.7) 66.8 75.4, 69.4 53.154.6/) +2 | +36, +73) +95) +79/+37 +441 
Qleomargarine ....|...d0....| oe a Picame savev | 43.0) 41.0 30. 2/28. 1))...... ee et SS 
ccewh Mipet an ee eto Re i i A i i a ae 
Theses Vosccce veal ss¥ do... .'22. 5|23. 0) 34.5; 40.6) 43.0) 39. 833. 3/35.5)| +2 | +53! +80 +91) +77/+48 +58 
PAEOTS, SR S-- 15, 9115. 6) 32.7) 34.2) 36. 5 Eye —2 +106 +115, +130, +82, +4411 
Say, oie Ma UT (eh Bet Mss e ¢ Bf. A Seg Peep Aegi Eoepe Ciel Dene 
Dozen. ./49. 7/45. 1] 58.1) 74. 1) 81.0) 86.169. 5/64.5| —9 | +17, +49) +63) +73 +40 +30 
ee ae 0.... 34.3'31.3) 44.7] 54.1) 61.8) 66.2'46.4/39.8, —9 | +30 +58 +80) +93/+35 +16 
caktensidh x | res. 5.66.4 9.91 9.8 10. 2| iL¢ 9.3 8.7 1+ 177 +75 +82/+ 107 +66 +55 
Oe BRE |...do....| 3.3) 3.7] 6.9] 6.7) 7.4! 7.3) 5.1)4.8 +12 |4109 +103'4+124/4+121+55.+45 
Corn meal.........}..- do... .| 3.11 3.3 7.1] 6.5) 6.6) 5.9! 4.2) 3.9) +6 |4+129+1104113| +90/4+35/+26 
Rolled oats........ eM slescchiees ae ae | 9.2) 11.5] 9.7) 8.8|/......].....]..... Scomndis SRO NOME Pedi: 
. 8 Re OR Ba Tem i | 14.1) 14.311. 9) 9.7)|......|.....]..... aie LS See RIL 
| Ae GST Re ery es | 25.2) 30. 429. 7/25. 6)/......].....|..... RS Cay Piper Rs: 
oe I ol go bsg Be Aah Ae nse Cae" ee Me ts I, sass ocd os baled cigate's scaled. celescclccce 
jcendideetlbd =o 8.7 8.8) 11.4) 14.0 ae ~s i Bap +1 | +31) +61/+102) +63, +8 +10 
mee Pe ee | 18.9) 16.1) 12.3) 20.1) 8 2/10. 2))......].....)...../.....}..... leap ee 
|--300---- i278 i.4| . 2 2.3 3.9 a3 - + —23 | +72) +83,+117| +83 +78 +17 
Er a bela a kes hesleaant nae 0} 6.9 i Sl this hinds hs del bbiaedie® wh binelckbhedasleoo« 
oan... .1..ski.. 1 | 4.5) 3.5) 4.6) 3.4//...... See tea Rem aie (tee 
babed 1 (4) Sa, Ladle seals ael DE ELE bode. cde ddddsalecéscleckecldceshvecee 
eaas fon. a were[eeeee|eneee| ne ow balngusale obdloewe 
ih nan Chao. bic cfe angle n eft BM MRM OIET MINT. Bun case] ons dl ocedefovice|ooees|occeloese 
(4) l+=-s| i sl, ee re | 16.1) 13. 7/13. 0)12. 8) ...... Pore Ge GOR Bee eh er 
Pound .| 5.4' 6.2) 9.6 10.8 12.5] 12.8 6.7) 8.1)+15 | +78 +100 +131 +137 +24 +50 
noi nein Bf ..d0....}54. 554. 7| 61.8, 67.9) 71.3! 73.6 69,068. 5) +0.4) +13) +25) +31) +35. +27 +26 
Si. eas |...do....|29. 8 29.6) 30.3) 30.8) 48.9) 41.3 35. 6/36. 5)) —1 +2) +3) +64) +39)/+19|+22 
scp nalse belg ---d0....| BY | 16.6) 18.4) 30.2} 27. 113.9/20.2)|......|.....|-..-|----- ioe hoe he 
...G0....|....|....| 14,8] 15.8] 22. 7] 22.3126. 1119. 8i|......|...-.|-.---|-02.0 ean te nm 
*o: M RRO ins Bape s To FW plik aR IRR SIPS IR lies ieee 
kqanecedope Sic Oiae lo soplaves ee ees 54. 2} 67. 4,52, 8)51.0)......|...-. [ceeteleeeee as ee jess 
articles come |......... | saonke ig See Sears eet hes Bip +0.4) +48) +75) +83 +84/+45 +38 
bined.s | | | | | 
me | oa | | 

















¢ Both pink and red. 
115-16 ounce can. 
1$-ounce package. 
'28-ounce package. 
‘No. 2 can. 

‘See note 2, p. 41. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles of 
food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that coy|q 
be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in November, 1922. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMovy 
PURCHASABLE FOR 81, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN NOVEMBER, je»! 
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| | } | ao 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. § Pork chops 
| oii 
| ee 
Year. Aver- Aver- | | Aver- | | Aver- | | Aver- | | Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt., age | Amt.| aye Amt 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. retail | for $1.| retail for) 
price. price. price. price. price. price. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perth. Lbs. | Per lb. Lhe 
th. th teaehes< ne '$O 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0.198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0.121 8.3 |$0.210 “4 
| ee 259] 3.9! .236/ 4.2/ .204) 4.9] .167/ 6.0] .126| 7.9) .220 45 
cab ssss'sste 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 - 201 5.0 - 161 6.2 -121 8.3 - 203 4.9 
ins athe oan 273 3.7 - 245 4.1 -212 4.7 -171 5.3 - 128 7.8 . 227 44 
Dh ACpend ss0> ke -315 3.2 - 290, 3.4 . 249 4.0 - 209 4.8 - 157 6.4 -319 3.1 
Mia bdaso see os - 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 4.9 .390 2.6 
eee .417 2.4; .389/ 2.6] .825/) 3.1] .270| 3.7) .202 56.0} .423) 94 
5 a - 437 2.3 - 395 2.5 - 332 3.0 . 262 3.8 - 183 5.5 - 423 9.4 
Rath bdo dds oss ‘ 2.6 - 344 2.9 - 291 3.4 -212 4.7 -143 7.0] .349' 29 
1922: November.| .373 2.7 | -320 3.1 27 3.6 - 196 5.1 -127 7.91 .330|) 3.9 
Baeon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
a 
Per b.| Lbs. \Perib.| Lbs. \Perib.| Lbs. |Perib.| Lbs. \Perdz.| Dozs. \Per lb. Lbs. 
ee" $0. 270 3.7 . 269 3.7 \$0. 158 6.3 |$0.213 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0.383 2.6 
0 eee - 275 3.6 - 273 3.7 - 156 6.4 -218 4.6 - 353 2.8 | .362 2.8 
ae - 269 3.7 - 261 3.8 - 148 6.8 - 208 4.8 -341 2.9 358 2.8 
B+ tth doddinteakh +287 3.5 | .204) 3.4] -.175 5.7 | .236 4.2 . 375 2.7 394 2.5 
MTS ss been entase - 410 2.4 - 382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .286 3.5 | .481 2.1 . 487 2.1 
a - 529 1.9 . 479 2.1 - 333 3.0 -377 2.7 . 569 1.8 -577 1.7 
Mh Aeon dinmeehe - 554 1.8 - 534 1.9 - 369 2.7 -411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 1.5 
| eae Ss - 523 1.9| .555 1.8) .295 3.4 | .447 2.2 | .681 1.5] .701 1.4 . 
Ss dit de aiditiens: ill .427| 2.38| .488| 2.0) .180| 5.6| .397| 2.5] .509] 2.0! .517|) 19 givel 
1922: November.| .409 2.4 | .463 2.2; .176 5.7 | .339 2.9 | .645 1.6| .546) 1.8 the 3 
dow) 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. Rice The 
perce 
Per lb.| Lbs. eh Qts. (Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |‘Perlb.| Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs. 
PR gis a nicdustes $0. 221 4.5 $0. 11.2 '$0.056 | 17.9 '$0.033 | 30.3 '$0.030 | 33.3 '$0.087 11.5 
th ad ddetne soe F 4.4 - 089 11.2 - 063 15.9 .0384 | 29.4 -0382 | 31.3 -O88 | 11.4 
SA - 283 4.3 -088 | 11.4 -070 | 14.3 -042 | 23.8 -033 | 30.3 -091 | 11.0 
ae - 258 3.9 | .091 11.0} .073 | 13.7| .044| 22.7) .0384 | 29.4 -091 | 11.0 
Tee 332 3.0 -112 9.0 -092 | 10.9 -070 | 14.3 . 058 17.2 .104 9.6 
ee 359 2.8}: .139 7.2} .098 | 10:2! .067/| 14.9' .068 | 14.7); .129 7.8 
BRS 54s6bcecies 426 2.3 - 155 6.5 -100 |} 10.0 .072 | 13.9 .064 15.6 -151 6.6 
| WELT TEE 416 2.4 - 167 6.0 -115 8.7 - 081 12.3 .065 15.4 -174 5.7 
IS - 340 2.9 | .146 6.8 | .099 | 10.1 -058 | 17.2) .045 | 22.2} .095 
1922: November.| .355 2.8) .134 7.5 | .087 {| 11.5 | .048 | 20.8 .089 | 25.6) .095 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
| } 
Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlo.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. 
58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0.298| 3.4 $0.544| 1.8 
55.6 - 059 16.9 - 297 3.4 - 546 1.8 
66.7 | .066| 15.2] .300 3.3 - 545 1.8 
37.0} .080| 12.5} .299 3.3 | .546 1.8 
23.3 | .093 | 10.8; .302 3.3 | .582 He 
31.3 | .097 | 10.3 - 305 3.3 - 648 1.5 
26.3} .113 8.8} .433 2.3 .701 1.4 
15.9 | .194 5.2 | .470 2.1 - 733 1.4 
32.3 | .080 | 12.5] .363 2.8) .697 1.4 
47.6 | .081 | 12.3] .365 2.7 | .685 1.5 






































of 43 food articles have been secured since Jauuary, 1919, prices of only 2 
secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in .he United States. 


TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,’ by years from 1907 to 
1921, and by months for 1921, and 1922.4 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed 
by ples | the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
fgures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
nb roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 

changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to. the 
consumption in 1918, see MonTHLy LaBor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 
The curve shown in the ehart on page 47 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in November, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been shown on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
onthe arithmetic scale. 
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* See note 2, p. 41. 
‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

‘For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LaBor REvIEw for March, 1919, oo Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Brel. irying Fisbet, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
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48 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Food in 5) 


AY ERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo, 
15, 1922. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the sam, 

scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Artic); 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retai! je lets, 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the othe 
citics included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 49 


Cities on Specified Dates. 
November 15, 1913, and 1921, and for October 15, and November 
dates with the exception of November, 1913, as these cities were not 


of FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


Assome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
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TABLE 5.—RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES Or 






















































































FOOD FO 
———:}!= ——— 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio, Col 
Article. Unit. Nov. 15— Nov. 15— | Nov. 15— 

Oct.| Nov. Oct.|Nov.| - Oct. Nev Ne 
15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15, \——_| 1; |: y 
é | } Pont J = 
1913 | 1921 |'922- |1922. | 1913 | rgan |1922- |1922. | 1913 | 1921 1922. ox 192 

eS | CEC TT 
| a —_ 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Ct 
Sirloin steak...........- Pound...... 24. 7| 36.9} 38.9] 38.6] 22.7] 29.6) 32.7) 32.0) 25.0) 31.5 34.7 49 9 9) 
Round steak............|....- Outta. « 21. 4) 29. 7| 30.1) 29.9) 20.7) 27.1) 29.8) 29.3) 22.4] 26.0) 28.8) 9 27 
ging tatol INE, 8 mpsaeeE Pape 19.5} 28. 5| 29.5) 29.5] 19.2} 25.4] 27.1) 26.6) 18.6) 22.0) 24.9 94, 95 
ETE OES: CS oe 15.9} 20.0) 19.7) 19.8} 16.1) 16.4) 17.4) 17.5, 17.0) 17.6) 19.1 jg 19 
| ESS Ser 1 Be BOs dekus (2.0) 12.1) 11.8) 12.0) 11.5) 12.9) 13.1) 12.8) 12.6) 11.3) 10.9 j)9 13 

| | 
eee re. _ | SRM As: 19.3} 27.3) 34.3) 28.9) 19.8) 27.6) 36.2) 27.1) 21.6) 29.0) 36.9) 39: % 
ies) cccvcsscestedaieese? a 32. 4; 46.2) 46.9) 45.9) 24.6) 31.8) 36.4) 35.0) 28.1) 37.1 39.9) 49 ¢ 37 
Mesos 6 dbienbhbh i ccclecses Me dexses 32.3} 46.7 49. 5) 47.7| 28.5) 45.8) 49.4) 47.6) 35.7) 45.4) 48.5 49 49 
oS "eee ae eae OA dssans 19. 3| 30.7} 35.2! 35.4) 17.5) 28.6] 32.3] 31.4) 181) 27.1, 33.8 3) 35 
esectenpvdrade cts octes4e ic accees 17. 4; 32. 5) 32.3) 30. 20. | 32. 9) 33. ‘ 33.5) 19.9] 33.3) 34 | 34 
Salmon, canned, red....|.....d0..........-. 35. 2| 32.5) 32.0)..... 29.5] 27.8) 27.9...... 33.8) 30. 1/ 29.5 33 
| eee Quart....... 8.0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 13.0] 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0 | 12 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. can.}..... 12.3} 10.0) 10. 5)..... 12.2) 10.5) 11.0)..... | 12.6) 10.6) 1) 13 
PE etiiins sa 6m d4= 08 08 Pound...... 36.5) 50.9) 49.3) 54.5) 38.2) 51.0) 48.4) 54.5) 40.7) 55.9) 54.7 50.4 53 
Oleomargarine..-........}...-- PS Re 26. 0) 23.6) 23 * ae 29. 5| 28. 4 am eee | 30.5) 28.2 9 7 
Nut margarine..........|....- OO. 2én s6o]a gods 24.9) 22.4) 22.4'..... 28. 2| 26.8) 26.9!..... | 27.8) 2 i 7 
iat vsac.0 de ¥ Hs 4% <b> 5% rn 25.3) 36.5) 35.8) 37.4) 21.0) 34.2) 34.6) 35.4) 24.0) 32.0 33.1 20) 
tick <b oe-tte lb oie» sha BD s<a> sé0 15.0} 16.5] 16.9) 16.8) 14.2) 14.1) 15.6) 15.7) 16.3) 17.1 17.5 1s 13 
SD, Qin uh steele Gus 045i adhd | iiprs Byte 21.3} 22.6) 22.8)..... 20.7| 22.0) 22.1).....} 21.6) 23.2 2 » 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... pb eer 39.8) 66.6) 47.9) 60.3) 44.3) 69.9 47.9) 63.7; 50.0) 74.5 58.7 7 69 
Eggs, storage............|-...- GP. ..- <4. 30. 3; 46.0) 36.6) 37.8 33.6) 46.5) 40.3) 36.8) 35.7) 50.3 45. 
nsdn 5.069% dp side ee ep Pound...... 6.1) 9.8} 9.7) 9.7) 4.8) 86) 8&4 84) 5.6) 89 7.9 7 9. 
SD tals 00 one co<ahatbhes ba Pade ta 2.9) 4.5) 4.2) 4.2) 3.3) 5.0) 4.5) 4.6) 3.2) 5.1 4 5, 
Corn meal............... h odues , ee 2.9} 6.1) 5.1) 5.1) 28) 3.2) 29) 28 3.0, 4.1) 3 3 
Rolled oats.............. bs = des es ee 9.0} 8.0) 7.9)..... 9.7 8.4) 8.6)..... 9.7) 8 10. 
Corn flakes............-. | S02. pkg....|..... 10.9) 9.4) 9.5..... 11.3) 9.4) 9.4).....| 12.8 1 ‘. 
Cream of Wheat......... aes. PRE ode $4 27. S| 24.3; 24.2)..... 29.1; 24.6; 24.7..... | 28.9) 25 | 30. 
Ee b POUR « de winless de 18.1) 18.5) 18.3'..... | 18.3) 16. 4| 16.5 .....| 20.8) 20.1) 2 | 90) 
lin sats Leeettereins 2 5 +40 ol Sy Gree 9.0) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7 8&8 9.3! 89} 838) 9.0) 9.6 9 | 10. 
Beans, navy............ ee AS Fier 7.8} 9.9) 10.2)..... x 9.3] 9.5)..... | 7.5) 9.2 | 7. 
ae | ~— 00. << 1.7] 29] 20| 1.7) 1.9] 3.5) 23) 21) 20) 3.3) 22 ly 
ain cae «its deo <6 edhe  iipngh Poe 6.5, 4.1) 4.1)..... 7.5| 4.4) 4.5..... | 7.7) 3 7 
Cabbage................. i TP cnaie ds--ladoae 4.9) 3.5) 3.3)..... 4.9) 3.7) 3.4. | 4.6 2 5 
Beans, baked. .......... | No. 2 can..../..... 12.9) 12.6} 12.7)..... 11.9) 11,6) 11.5)..... 13.0} 12.3 12 | 13. 
Corn, canned............|.-.-- ee EN 15.3) 13.7) 13.7)....- 14.9) 13.8) al tae 17.6) 16.2 15 13 
ia 
Peas, canned............ ae Pre FAS 15.6] 15.6] 15.5...... 16.5} 16.5] 16.4)..... | 17.9) 17.1 17.1 b 
Tomatoes, canned....... ae cide sl 13. 3) 13.6) 13.3)..... 12. 2} 12.6) 12.3)..... | 13.8) 13.6 13. 12. 
Sugar, granulated ....... | Pound...... 5.1] 6.3) 7.4] 7.6) 5.3) 6.6] 7.7| 7.9) 5.4) 6.8) 7.7 | 6 
Dibcin derdde-heoepges chs _ OK ge 55. 0| 66.3 66.6) 65.9 60.0 70. 9) 69.3) 69.3) 50.0) 65.5 68.4 68.4 | 83. 
GU: cudncmeckscce diem jesse iO. «a sine 30. 7) 33. 5) 34.5) 34.8 25.6) 30.5) 31.3 ie 26. 5) 35.6) 37.3 | 94. 
PRG... cnocccncsc-cees | cee BD. ign an olawe te 19.9] 21.0) 20.6..... 19.9) 19.7] 19.4)..... | 18.2! 19.8 2 | 18 
tt iicmoxposcnan saieedee | eg RM 26.7) 21.6) 20.8 ..... 24.2} 20.5} 19.9)..... | 24.4) 20.7 20.3 | 04 
BIE < donc csccces¥oe i es aes 37.1) 36.0) 37.5 .....| 40.0) 33.9) 38.5'..... | 45.3) 42.9 44.5 | ag 
Se ance scccccoepeupes<s- D-wee qepheye oe 55. 4) 67.9) 57.9 ..... i 52. 2} 42.8).....) 51.7) 54.9 52. 58 
| } | 

1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the othe rs : 


cities included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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FOR 51 CITIES ONT CERTAIN SPECIFIED DA'TES—Continued. 



























































— — i ———— 
io. Columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. ; LGetroit, Mich. Fall River, Ma 
| | Nov 15 | | | Nov. 15 | | Nov 5— | | lov. 15 
. — . . . « iz v. 1! N . J ] 
Ni Nov.| Oct. Nov.| | Oct./Nov. wer. Oct.!Nov.| |! Oct.|Nov.| _ Oct. | Nov. 
15, | 15, | 15, > "9G. s eeeaerren © “OS Ses ee ~——e—m| 15, | 15, 
199 Q? 9D } 1199% Oo? 11999 99 1199% ano ono 
9) 1921. sore 1022) 913 1921 |1922. |1922. | 1913 | 1993 |1922. 1922. | 1913 1921 |1922. |1922. | 1913 | 901 | 1922. 1922 
wee ee’ ye ee —| ee OEE eee ee See Seen eee 
| 
Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts... Cts. 
4 32.2) 34.8) 34.3) 23.6) 31.8 35.3) 34.5) 22.9 28.0) 30.7) 28.7) 25. 6| 31.5) 36. 2) 34.8134. 3152.7) 156.61 55.7 
1g 97.9, 30.5) 30.0) 21.0) 30.2) 32.1/ 31.5) 20.3 24.0) 26.5) 24.0) 20.6) 25.1) 29.1] 27.6 27.3) 39.6 41.8 41.8 
24.4 95,1, 26.6) 26.3} 20.1) 26.1) 26.6) 27.1) 16.7, 21.8) 22.6) 21.2) 20.0) 24.7) 25.8) 25.4) 23.3) 26.7 27.0 26.4 
18.9 19.5, 20.9, 20.5) 16. 4) 20.5) 21.9) 21.2) 15.3 16.4) 16.4) 16.1) 15.2) 17.1) 18.6) 18.4) 18.3) 19.7) 20.6 20.0 
11.2 13.7| 14.3 13.4] 15.0) 16.7) 16.8) 15.64 9.9) 9.5) 9.8) 9.7) 11.4) 11.1 ~ *< oy 12.4) 11.9 11.9 
| | 
30,5 | 96.0, 34.0) 30.1| 21.8) 33.6 37.1) 33.5] 20.4 31.7] 35.7) 31. 1| 19. 4 29. 3) 37.7) 34.9) 23.3) 33.9) 35.8 34.3 
10,8 | 37.1, 38.3) 38.6) 37.5) 45.1) 44.6) 43.6) 28.0 41.3) 44.8] 44.2) 22.3) 36.7) 41.5) 41.2) 25.7| 41.4) 37.7 37.9 
46,3 42.8 47.1) 45.6) 31.6) 51.1) 54.5) 52.0) 29.2) 51.1) 52.7) 51.7) 27.0) 48.1) 50.7) 48.3) 30.4) 47.7) 47.6, 46.5 
34.1 35.0 35.9} 35.0) 22.5) 36.0 40.0) 40.0) 15.2 28.8) 34.1) 34.2) 15.1) 27.0) 36.7) 35.7) 19.3) 34.3) 39.2 38.9 
2, | 34.5 a4 30.0) 18.4) 30.5) 31.2) 30.0) 18.5 30.1) 28.1) 28.0) 19.2| 32.6) 34.9) 32.6) 24.6, 46.8) 42.8 42.2 
29.8 | 33.6) 32.2) 31.1)..... | 33.8) 31.7) 31. 1]..... 36.0) 34.4) 34.0)..... | 31. 8] 30.4) 30.0)..... 34.0! 30.4 30.3 
13.0 | 12.0| 11.0} 11.0) 10.8) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0; 84 10.8) 9.8 9.8) 9.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 9.0) 15.0) 13.0 14.0 
U 13.1| 11.0) 11.5)..... | 14.8] 12.5} 12.9)..... 12, 5| 11.2} 11.7).....| 12.5) 10.7) 11.2).....] 15.0) 12.5! 12.6 
4 53.1) 49. 8) 55.9} 40.0) 50.4) 48.0) 53.2) 35.0, 49.4] 46.9) 52. 5) 37.1] 52.6 50.8) 55.4) 36.0) 51.3) 46.7 48. 
28.5 27.9, 2 y 26. 1)..... | 27. 0) was WM. oven 30. 7} 29.0) 29. 0/..... | 28.8) 27.0) 27.5).....| 32.3) 30.0 30.3 
| | | | | 
af 27.1) 24.7] 25.3)..... | 30. 4] 29. 4] 31.2)..... | 29. 8] 27.7) 28.3)..... | 27. 4| 25.9] 26.3)..... | 31.7} 31.3 31.3 
30.7 33.9) 35.6) 20.0) 33.9) 34.9) 35.8) 26.1) 35.5) 36.6) 37.9) 22.3) 33.0 34.2) 35.5) 23.6) 33.2) 35.1 35.5 
IS 13.8, 16.2) 16.0) 16.8) 21.4) 20.6) 20.1) 16.0 18.7] 19.4) 19.6) 16.4) 16.4) 17.3) 17.1) 15.3) 16.5) 16.5 16.6 
2 22.0; 22.5) 22.3)..... 20. 6} 21.6) 21.7]..... 23. 2) 24.6) 24.2)..... 20.6! 23.0) 22.9).....| 21.2) 23.0, 23.0 
7 69.5| 51.9 67.1) 40.0) 53.6 40. 8) 48.1) 45.0 62.8) 45.6) 59.7| 41.0, 71.3) 52.6) 66.1) 58.8) 99.6) 76.0 93.1 
43 45.2, 39.0 39.7] 35.0; 44.8) 34.0] 41.5) 33.0 45.7] : 8 39. 8| 32.2) 47.1) 38.1) 39.4) 34.6) 48.4) 41.2 41.4 
7 9.3, 7.6; 7.6) 5.3 10.0) 8&8 8&9) 5.5 10.0) &3) &2) 5.6 9.4 86) &6 6.2103) 92 92 
5.1] 4.5) 4.5) 3.3) 48) 46) 47) 25 3.9) 3.7) 3.8) 3.1) 49) 44) 45) 3.3) 5.3) 5.1 5.1 
3.2) 2.9) 3.0) 3.6) 3.6) 3.7) 3.5) 2.6 3.3) 3.0) 3.1) 29) 47) 43) 44) 3.6) 7.0) 63 6.6 
110.2) 90) 9. 5).....] 11.3) 10.3) 10.4/.....; 9.5) 8&8 8&7]..... 10.4) 9.3} 9.4/.....] 10.8 9.3) 9.2 
| | } 
| 11.3) 9.5) 9.5)..... | 42.9] 11.8) 11.8)..... 12.9} 10.1) 9.9) | 11.2} 9.0) 9.2!..... | 13.3) 10.0 10.1 
| 30.1) 26.2; 26.1)..... | 31.6) 25.6, 25.6]..... 29. 4] 25.2) 25. 2!..... 29.4) 24.9 25.3...... | 29.9) 27.7, 2&4 
2) | 20.4, 19.0) 19.3)..... | 21.4] 21.2) 21.3)...../ 21.4] 20.7) 20.6)..... | 19.3) 19.4) 19.9)..... 24.9) 24.2] 23.8 
1) | 10.4) 10.4) 10.4) 9.3) 10.4) 10.8 10.7) &6 9.4) 99) 9.7 &4) 9.0 95 9.1) 10.0 9.8) 10.2) 99 
di | 7.4 9.3) 9.5)..... 9.2) 10.7) 10.9).....; 91) 10.5) 10.5)..... | 7.1) &9 95.. 81) 10.5) 10.7 
' | | | 
- 3.1} 21) 20) 23) 44) 33 3.5] 16) 28] LS 18 1.7, 26 1.6 1.4 18 3.1) 20) 21 
7.9, 5.4) 5.0)..... 7.8| 6.0) 6.0)..... 6.4) 4.2) 3.9)..... | 6.7) 3.8 3.5).....) &4 47) 48 
4 | 5.5) 40° 3.8)..... 6.4) 5.0) 5.0)..... 33 21 22..... , ORT mlesece | 4.8 3.8] 3.7 
Ie. 13.6, 13.2) 13.8)..... 16.1) 15.8) 15.8)..... 16. 1] 14.7) 14.3)..... | 2.1) 12.3 12.1)..... 14.0) 12.9] 12.9 
| 13.8) 13.1) 12.0)..... 17.0) 17.3) 17.2)..... | 15.1) 14.7) 14.5).....) 15.7) 15.3 15.4)..... 16.6 15.2) 15.5 
71 | | } | | 
17.1 | 15.8 14.9) as 22.1) 21.1) 21 4 cone | 17. 6) 16. 2) 16. a cemed | 17.0 16.8 16.6)..... 18.2) 17.4] 17.4 
13.¢ | 12.5 13.7 13. 6|..... 14.1) 14.0) 14.1)..... | 12.9] 13.4] 13.1)..... | 12.9) 13.2) 12.8)..... 13.4) 13.2) 13.2 
~y | 6.8 80) &3! 5.6 7.3| 841 86) 5.1) 7.41 8&6) 8&9 5.2) 66 7.5) 7.8 5.3) 69 80) 8&3 
OS 4 | $3.2 78.4) 76.2) 66.7) 87.6) 92.7| 96.5) 52.8) 70.9) 69.3) 69.1) 43.3) 61.4) 64.1) 64.5) 44.2. 57.3, 60.2) 60.5 
s 34.0) 36.0) 35.0) 36.7; 38.3) 41.5! 41.5) 29.4) 35.4) 35.7) 35.9) 29. 3} 34.7) 36.4) 36.7) 33.0, 39.0) 38.5) 381 
j | 
2 | 18 6) 22.5) 21.9)..... | 21.8 23. 8| ee cn | 19. 3} 21 5 | eee 19.2} 20.7) 20.4)..... | 17.8 181] 182 
: | 24. 2 19.8 19.7)..... | 27.1) 22,2) 21.0)..... | 26. 1] 21.3) 19.8)..... 25.1] 19.3: 18.9)..... | 27.1) 21.6] 21.4 
Le | 38.2 36.7) 38. 2)..... | 35.0) 35.7) 34.3)..... 213. 7/212. 1/213. 5)..... | 33.6) 31.7 34.9)...../210. 8, 2 10.0)? 10,1 
Fae | 58.7) 57.4) 49.6)..... | 58.4) 67.2) 56.3). 54.8! 64.2) 51.9 53.9 61.7 53.5 .....| 51.7) 50.0) 51.4 
} } i i i | \ i \ 
other * Per pound. 
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Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, Pig 
Article. Unit. Nov. at Oe Nov. 15— Oct.\Nov,| Nov. 15— 
15, t a 15, | 15, —— 
1921, 1922. |1922. | 1993 | 4991 |1922. |1922. | 1913 | 1991 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ................- Pound...... 29.6; 29.6) 29.3} 26.0) 32,8) 36.2) 34.9) 25.6) 35.0) 
Round steak..................|....- hc. cur ad 28.6) 27.8! 27.8 24.7) 30.6) 34.4) 33.1) 21.2) 29.9 
Gs ach og<rcccectincectinatss Yee 24.6, 23.4, 23.9) 17.8) 24.1) 25.9) 25.6) 21.6) 26.1 
ce SS aap a Rare .5 19.2) 19.4) 16.3) 20.3) 21.9) 21.6) 14.4) 17.3 
I an cence ccannecshatc the s¥es Bbrccaved 15. 5) 14.3) 14.4) 12.9) 14.3) 14.1) 13.9) 11.2) 10.1 
po ee Chun és 33.9) 33. 8) 33.3) 21.5) 29.7) 35.4) 31.1) 24.0) 34.2) ; 
Dah cepann deagih ith atendhe dnated do.......| 50.1) 46.6 46.2) 29.2) 38.2) 38.6) 39.0) 30.9) 39.0 : 

EEE aE ae Se Ye: 50.8 47.1, 47.5) 30.3) 47.1) 48.7) 49.0) 30.2) 45.9) 4: 
DT aa Pre lin, ange 33.0) 32.9) 34.3) 19.0) 33.1) 38.1) 37.1) 21.6) 33.8) : 
Pine. sanatin nan h@e whee oak dhe. cee hn csade 31.0 33.9) 31.1) 19.8) 31.8 31.9) 30. 4) 24.6) 35.9) ; 
Salmon, canned, red..........|....- aici 32. 5| 30.6] 30.5)..... 18.1} 38.2! 37.2]... 32.9) : 
cnn con cncnqeconepe’ Guart......< | 16.0) 15,3) 15.8) 8.0} 11.3) 10,0) 10.3] 12.3; 20.0) 
Milk, evaporated ............- 15-16 0z. can.) 13.6) 11.8) 12, 4)..... 13.2) 10.4) 11.7|..... | 13.9) 
ira. nsinaee-<gn nae enon ian Pound. ..... 49.7; 49.2) 53.4) 37.5) 49.8) 47.4) 54.5) 39.0) 52.7 
Oleomargarine................|...-- NO. sas008 32, 8 31. 8) 33.0)..... 29. 8| 26.6) 27.3)..... 30. 0} : 
Want SOTOMTEMD. 2... 2 - 50cic 560 cfs ones "Speman 30.3; 29.0) 29. 5)..... 28. 5} 26.0) 26. 5)..... 30. 5 

Sin ohmanmeindion iantiedaw ele eine : ere 30.5) 33.5) 35.1) 21.3) 33.5) 35.1) 36.2) 22.5) 31.6 
Sci nnnshimahadndeued dune dndhd BO cceoan 17.7 18.6) 18.6) 15.0) 13,9) 15.3) 15,2) 15.7) 18.1 

CT 5 he A RG AE tT sls AE ie | eR | 21.9) 23,2) 24.6)..... 21. 5} 22,2) 22.7)|..... 21.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen....... 51.8 39.6) 44.9) 43.5) 65.5) 45.0) 57.5) 45.0 67. 5) 

| | | 
Eggs, storage ................-|.--- oe 42.6, 35.8) 38.5) 35.8) 46.9) 38.0) 38.7) 40.0) 46.8) 

EE ccueetnantantion Snunn diode Pound...... | 8.5y 6.6) 6.6) 5.1) 8.6 7.3) 7.8) 6.2) 10.4 
ee eee | eae ie | 5.4) 4.9) 5.1) 3.2) 4.81 45) 4.5) 3.7) 5.9 
EE inenamnaesdpenaten dacnhs BO... .ccon 3.7) 3.3) 3.3) 2.6 3.0, 3.1) 2.9) 2.9) 3.2) 3 
Se nal on cndanmeteetadhad DP. .ccccn 10. 6, 8.3) * hae 9.1) 7.9 7.8)..... | 11.0, 9 
Corn flakes................... 8-0z. pkg..../ 12.5) 9.7} 10.1)..... 11.7} 9.4 8.9)..... 12. 4, 9, 
Cream of Wheat.............. 28-02 pke --| 29.6) 24.8) 24.8)..... 31,9) 25.6) 26.3)..... 30.9) 25.6 

FA eR Sete Ss Pound......| 20.3) 19.7, 19.9).....| 20.1/ 18.8) 18.9)..... 21. 1| 19. : 
tinal ininananstungnene asco “tit 8.1] 7.7) 7.7) 9.2) 9.9 10.0 10.3) 6.8 8&8 8 
WN MT oc oc cnc ccecenceceleces< Sa aA 8.8} 9.6) 10.0..... #8 9.7) 10.0)..... 9.4 10.6 
idanennanensteceesubenniiied ee: 4.5) 3.6) 3.4) 1.7) 2.9 20) 1.7) 2.5) 4.1) 2. 
hina nchhneedncondepeiaiiana Ae * ip S te & Fae eT hee boas 8.8} 4. 
Te do....... 5.9 5.0, 4.7)..... 4.8 4.0, 3.7])..... 6.1) 4. 
Beans, baked................. No. 2 can...| 13.5) 14.2) 14.0..... 14,0) 13.0) 13.3)..... 13, 2} 12. 
Corn, canned. ................|..--- Mecacsen 13.9) 13.6) 13.6'..... 14,7} 13.9) 13. 7)..... 17. 3) 15. 
PORE, COMMA. ..... 2. ccccccccclecces Biicccond 17. 4; 18.2) 18.7/..... 15, 3) 15.6) 15. 5)..... 19, 3 
Tomatoes, canned. .........../....- WO ssoscce 13. 3} 11. 8) 12.0)..... 14, 4) 13.7) 13. 6)..... 11.9 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 6.3) 7.8 8.1) 5.7 7.1) 8.3) 8.6 5.9) 6.8 
ita eee deuneigusteratibedaned +p aheak tee 2 do.......| 71.8) 71.8) 72.2) 60.0) 81.2) 74.4) 75.6) 60.0) 85.2 
RD. adtcntekicondiernneis tested is < cok 30. 8} 31.6 32. 1) 30.0 37. 7| 37.1] 37.3) 34.5 38.1) 
PE ndnianch audindammied vais hib ee 18.0) 21.1) 21.1)..... 19, 9} 21.6) 21. 4)..... 18, 2) 
POLE SE IE * ASSET}: 25. 5| 20.8) 20.5/..... 29. 2} 22.6) 21. 4]..... 27.2) 23.3 20.6 Hm |... 
snencaatescacepeccens Dozen....... 31. 3) 29. 5} 31.3)..... 29. 7) 29. 3) 28. 7]..... 33.1) 31.1) 30.0 Hm |... 
Miaduasachésasaaceanee shedaes De ecsand ~ 56. 6) 48. 5)..... 49.9) 61.1) 49.3)..... 30. 7 
| 























1 The steak for which prices are here rm is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Min; 
y | y } Y . 
Article. Unit. Nov, 15— ‘Oct. My: Nov. 15— Oct. Nov. Nov. 15—| 
meer: Sur 15, | 15, |\—-—_ 15, | 15, ——| 
1913 | 1921 |1922- |1922 | 1913 | 1921 1922, 1922. | 1913 | 1991 |1922 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound...... 24.0) 28.7) 31.6) 30.0) 23.6) 35.0} 37.6) 35.8) 20.0) 26.6) 30.9 9 
Round steak............|....- do......| 20.0) 25.5) 28.4! 26.8] 21.6) 31.0) 33.0) 31.4 18.7) 24.3] 27.1 
Se Wee 6S. 66 ede | Suge 06.651 21.0} 23.0) 23.8) 22.3] 18.4| 26.1 a7 & 5.7| 17. 7| 20, 8| 24.: 
Chuck roast............- Rs OO... 5 as 15.0} 16.5! 17.3) 16.6) 16.2} 21.8) 22.1) 21.8) 15.3) 16.5] 17. 
Plate beef...........---- |. ede ae 12. 5} 12.5! 12.1) 12,2) 12.1) 13.3) 12. 3) 12.4 10.1) 9.8 9. 
Pork chops..............|....- do......| 20.5) 28.0 31.4 28.3] 19.6) 29.3) 36.2) 20.8) 18. ol 27.2! 34.8 ; 
eS Se eS Es Oe. sek 30.0) 37.8) 37.6 38.3) 27.8) 42.1) 41.8) 41.7) 27.7) 41.9) 43.6 
MLAS), 5 ee ced wear do......| 29.0 44.0 47. 4 46.2| 28.2) 45.7] 45. 5| 45.0) 30.0) 44.0) 48. 
Lam, oy ee wee do......) 20.6) 30.2 36.4 36.6] 19.0) 30.2) 35.2) 35.9) 14.6) 25.3) 32. 
Be ik dds 1 oS ieee: do......} 19,5} 32.2) 29.4 29.4 17.2) 28.1) 30.2) 27.3) 16.4) 26.1) 27 
} | | 
Salmon, canned, red....|.....do......|.....| 41.2) 35.5 34.8)..... 39.6] 32.6) 32.3)...__| 42.2) 39. 
Mil’, fresh.........-. ...| Quart.......| 10.0 17.3 15.0 15.0) 7.0; 9.0) 9.0; 10.0) 8.0) 11.0) 11. 
Milk, evaporated.......-. | 15-16 oz. can.}..... | 14.7) 11.1 11.4)..... 13. 2) 10.6) 10.9).....| 14.1) 11. 
, TSR eT See | Pound...... | 38.8) 49.7 47.0 51.1) 36.6) 50.8) 50.0) 54.8) 36.3) 47.8) 45. 
Oleomargarine..........|....- O.8S silees | 31.6, 30.0 7] oadt 26. 6} 25.0) 25.0)..... | 29. 4) 25. 
Nut margarine..........|....- G0. <5 ...]..2..) 28. 27, 2 26. 5... 25.9] 24.3) 24.2)..... | 26.5} 25 
9 ee ree re do......| 22.0) 30.6) 32.3) 33.9} 22.3) 31.5] 33.6) 34.3) 21.3) 30.8) 32.: 
EME oh adi Eds ob bb dase Par “ere .| 15.6] 14.6) 16,1) 15.0) 16.0) 16.9) 17.7) 17.7) 15.6) 15.4) 16. 
COS i 8. cut dll. pod do... ...|...:.| 19.7) 21.1) 20,7|..... | 21.8) 22.4] 22.6'..... | 22.5] 24, 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ...  Dozen....... | 38.0 55.6) 42.0. 43.6) 45.0) 66.5) 45.31 56.7} 41.6) 59.9) 42. 
| | | 
Eggs, storage............ 1 du do... 30.0) 44.0)..... 39.0 33.0 43.0) 36. 5| 36. 4 31.6) 43,2) 34. 
| See Pound......| 6.0; 9.7} 9.0 9.0) 5.7) 8.5, 8.9) 8.8) 5.6) 8.4! 9.0 
PE Si dewcbsbestndel hd do......| 3.5 5.6) 5.2) 5.3] 3.1) 4.7] 4.2) 4.2) 2.8) 4.9] 4.5 
Corn meal.............-.|..--- do. 2.5! 2.5 2.7) 2.8) 3.3% 4.5] 3.7 3.7] 2.5] 4.5) 3. 
Rolled oats..............'..... do | 10.8} 8.9 9.0)..... | 7.3) 6.8 7Z11..... | 8.2) 7.4 
Corn flakes. ...........-- 8-o7z. pkg....|..... } 12.3] 9.5) 9.5)..... | 11.6) 9.0! 9.0)..... 2.5) 10. 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02. pkg. ..|..... | 29.0) 25.7! 25.6|..... | 29. 41 24.5) 24.5)..... 29.8) 25. 
Macaroni..............-- Pound......|..... 117.2) 17.6] 17.5)..... | 18.3] 17.3) 17.2)..... | 17. 8) 17. 
BE 8. 2 db 5b 28.088 42|. da de do......| 8.1 8.1) 8.5} 8.3) 9.0) 9.9) 10.3] 10.0, 8.6) 9.3) 9. 
DOANE MANY: .......00 je G0.5..i.j..-58% BE ICG 1601)... | 7.6) 9.7] 9.9)..... 8.7) 9.6 
Potatoes . ......0.i..0..4).4) 5. do......| 2.0 3.8 2.6 2.4) 1.7 2.7| 1.5 1.4) 1.6 2.9) 1. 
Re ES 1 do... ...|....-1 74] 4.0) 3.8)... 8.0 3.4) 4.1)... 6.6| 3.: 
COURIER, iit, 2. 2000 de dole jade do....../.....] 4.6 3.0] 2.6)..... 3.5 1.8] 1.6)..... 3.9) 2. 
Beans, baked. .........- | No.2 can....|..... 14, 5) 13. 5) 13. 1) -| 12,2) 11.3} 11.1)..... 15.0) 15. 
Corn, canned...........- La obs OO. fb .cleoee of IEG IDS 14.3)..5 6: | 15.3) 15.1) 14.9)..... 14.3) 14. 
Peas, canned..........-. (.....d0......|.....| 18.4] 17.5] 17.4]..... 15.0) 15.7 ae ee 16.3) 15. 
Tomatoes, canned...#...)....-. do... J...|.....| 12,5) 12,3 12.3)..... 12. 7} 13.7} 13. 5}..... 15.7; 15. 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 5.1) 6.8} 8.1) 8.4 5.3) 6.5) 7.6) 7.9) 5.1 7.0| 8. 
RET RET INES Be do... ...| 63.8, 86.5) 85.9) 85.9] 50.0) 67.1) 68.9! 68.7) 45.0 63.4) 63. 
RSENS SRIPy eet do . 27.5} 37.9] 36.6| 36.6) 27. 5| 31.6] 32.3) 33.3! 30.8) 39.6) 40. 
Prunes..........-...-.2: | oe do... ...|.....| 19.3} 22. 4 22.5)... 17.9] 21.41 20.61..... 19. 4| 21. 
BNL ds 255 2000 cededelescet do veeelenees 29. 4| 21.8) 20.1)..... 25.9) 19.8) 18.4)..... 27.0) 20.! 
Bananas..............-. Dozen....... estidd 32.0) 30.6) 32. 2)..... 310.3) 29.49 10.4)... 211.32 10.44 123 
| SE eeeeree tae ees retry 42. 8| 55.6) 47.8)..... 57. 0} 7.12) 54. 5.2... 60.7) 64.4 
J i } 
*Whole. 2 No. 3 can. * Per pound. 
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Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
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) 29.6) 29.4) 27.439 1 44.5 43.5 32.2 46.4 49.7 49.0 21.5 30.3, 30.8 30.5 25.9 39.9, 42.3 41.9 
1 99. 3| 29.3) 27.3! 37.7, 42.2) 42.0, 29.6 38.7 41.4) 40.1) 19.0 27.0 27.6 27.0, 25.4 38.9 40.9 40.0 
. 95.0| 24.8 21.3) 31.4) 33.7) 34.3) 23.8, 32.3) 35.3) 34.5) 18.0 26.8 27.8 27.5 21.3 35.1) 36.1 35.3 
7. 19.0) 19.6) 17.8] 19.8| 22.2) 22.1) 19.6 24.0 25.6 24.7 14.9 18.5) 19.9 18.9, 16.0 21.6 22.3, 21.8 
Q, ois 15.7) 12.4 30.7 he 18) Ah 14.7 15.5) 14.3] 11.9, 15.7) 15.6 15.5) 14.5 18.0) 17.5) 17.5 
| | | 
9.8 35.8) 35.8) 23.7) 32.3) 38.5 34. 4| 23.0) 30.5) 39.6) 34.3) 24.5, 33.6) 40.1 36.1 22.6 35.6) 38.5, 36.7 
4.1 41.8) 43.5) 25.3) 34.9) 38.9) 39.0 28.8) 42.5) 41.1) 41.3, 30.5 43.3) 41.8 41.1) 25.6 38.0) 40.2 39.8 
1.4 46.2) 45. 4/119. 8|! 26.1)! 28.31 27.9) 32.4) 50.9) 54.9) 53.4) 26.0 46.0) 47.1) 44.1) 27.8 50.9) 54.8 53.0 
1.7 33.6) 33.3! 19.7] 32.9) 37. 5| 37.9, 19.8) 31.5) 38.2) 38.2) 20.5, 34.9) 40.7 39.3) 15.1) 30.5 33.7, 34.3 
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E uf SSeS CSE Saas SoEee Sees Sere Teese Sere eee 
= | S88 | Skies adddd Sicdd ddadd sevis Seieg dctsy sedzg adding 
3 = gr QDAS HFSS KSA DHHS SCHSVH COSSKE BPS-SS ZANAH aaa 
& | 4 | 8 | Esaees sedds Sdtss Sedad Gisve dead avdgs gergg iis 
3 t |= | «co®SSS8 SOSA SS 1S. (SS SS wSSss gS as =SsSs 
Zz Ss SRRRSS Senses = 33 ws se sg etes = = — AS 
ET o> aaSse CTS ASA S SSS Se se 
II Fond) Bessa caned adcns Sadds Zedss Seeds Avice Satgs Addy 









































' Per pound, 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOp FOR 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. . 






























































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, p ¢ T“ 
: 
| | me ; 
rticle. jnit. Nov. 15— | Nov. 15 yer 
— com Te | Oct. | Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Nov sont Nov , 99 
—| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, }922 
1913] 1921 oe ue | 1921. | 1022. | 1922. | 1913 | 1921 | 1922. 192d 
<3, 4 —— the L 
ts Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| ¢; are bh 
Sirloin steak ...-......... Pound...... 23.6) 29.3) 30.3, 29.2; 31.4) 32.2) 29.3) 25.5) 39.8 44.7 494 
ER ae Penn ates 20.6; 25.7; 26.5) 25.7) 29.7) 32.2) 29.7) 22.5) 33.2 3x.3. 3° and ( 
| Ear a eras 20.0} 22.9) 24.3) 23.9) 22.5) 21.9) 21.7) 21.0) 32.2 34.4 33 nf 
Chuck roast. ............j/....- do....-..) 15.6) 15.9) 15.9) 16.0) 17.8) 19.1) 18.5) 17.6) 21.6 23.7) 294 e 
PR Peed oceavececcecctestes Biccoees 12. ‘| cag 12. ‘ 12.7; 12.6) 12.8) 12.2) 12.8) 13.2) 13.7) 12 epor 
oc 
| EE F- do.......] 24.0) 35.8] 37.1) 35.9) 29.3) 34.5) 30.6) 21.4) 35.1) 39.5) 35, ammllle fi 
ER ERR ae vesems 4 32.0) 48.4) 49.3) 49.5) 37.1) 40.3 39.0) 26.4) 37.5 40.5 4MllMlpwin 
Ee PAGE oF do.......| 30.0) 50.0) 52.0) 51.1) 45.3] 46.1 43.2) 31.3) 53.9 56.9, 55, 
Lamb, leg of.........-..|....- do.......| 18.4) 26.2} 31.5; 31.7) 30.6} 36.9 35.6] 19.1) 33.5, 40.5 4 AmmMollov 
sannetissesieecentectactes do. 24.2, 33.7; 29.8) 29.7) 29.7) 32.5 29.7) 21.3) 39.0 40.6 34 is Te 
i | : Ps) 
Salmon, canned, red... .|....- i ns cm ¢ | mae a 31.7/ 31.2) 31.2} 383] 33.8 33.6..... | 33.2) 29.7 Balti 
eae Quart....... | 10.0} 12.0} 12.0) 13.0) 12.5) 11.1 11.1) 9.0) 15.0 14 4 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. can.}..... 12.3’ 10.7! 11.0) 14.2) 11.7) 12.3)..... 13.7! 11.0) 1 leve 
sae Sas on POUR oo casi 40.8} 52.7) 55.2) 54.8) 52.4) 50.5) 56.3) 40.3) 57.5) 52.2 ¥ (7 
Oleomargarine..........|..... EL! ae 30.3) 28.8) 28.5) 29.9) 28.1) 28.1).....) 29.1 25.6 7g 
Nut margarine..........|..... a) ot ee | 30.8 28.9] 289] 288) 2.8 2.3..... | 22.8) 26.9 ne’, 
Sa RGR La do.......| 22.8] 33.9 33.8] 35.4] 33.8] 36.7) 37.5) 23.5] 35.5 35.9 york, 
UR aa Ua do.,.....| 16.9) 17.1) 19.3] 19.5) 15.1) 17.5, 17.4) 15.0) 16.0 17.7 17 
Te OER aga Silly ag | 23.9 25.5) 25.4) 21.0) 23.1 23.1..... | 21.6 23.9 Reeence 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen....... 59. | 65.2, 56.2) 60.0) 63.3) 49.2 58.5 47.9 77.2 56.5 Gavan 
| rT 
Eggs, storage............|....- do.......| 37.5) 49.0 42.0] 43.3] 46.3) 30.2 39.1 35.0, 51.7 39.5 ua The 
Se Ri Ee On Pound...... 5.6, &2 99} 86] 10.4, 97, 95, 57} R11 X55 rel 
| SRA BUR aie BRia esd 2.9 43° 44 45) 5.5] 5.1) 51) 38) 5S 5.1 beren 
| PS aye eee do.... 3.2) 4.1) 3.8) 3.9) 43) 42 42) 2.6 4.0 7 
INE Sa cenccscdectocsuis MMsseesdis ceca 8.8) 8.4 ~ 10.7; 9.9) 10.1)..... } 11.0 9 
| 
Re oe §-oz. pkg....|..... | 13.3) 11.7] 11.7] 13.3) 97) 9.8)..... 111.4 9.4 
Cream of Wheat..... a ge sate 30.7; 26.9] 26. 9 30.5; 26.8) 26.8]..... 29. 4; 25.3 2 
OT BB ae , i ae 18.2} 18.2} 18.6) 20.6) 20.5) 20.5).....) 22.2) 21.6 2 
ets alin the direes< telnet ot | BARR 7.7; 10.1) 11.0) 10.8) 93} 10.3) 10.4 9.4) 10.1 10 
pe Cs re ie nccdls aand gt 9.6) 9.4) 7.8} 10.9) 10.1)..... 8.4) 10 
ET Re = . ae 144 24 LO 17) ZO] 20) 1.9 1.8) 3.7 27 
I he xeebin dss tpaie dine Se Ae | 7.0 3.3) 3.9) 6.8) aa Nye 8.0 4.8 
NG odnteeabsc sche: oS Be Cee eet eo ee Sees Oe 4.5 3.9 3 — 
Beans, baked ........... No. Z cam... << 17. 1| 15.9} 15. 5 14.1) 14.1) 13.7)..... 12.0 11.9 12 — 
Corn, canned............]..... Gh kedic send 1 " 17.5} 16.8) 15.2) 14.5) 14.3).. 15.3 14.3 ber S 
Peas, canned............]....- ONES 18,4) 19.3) 19.0} 17.0) 17.9] 17.9)..... 16.5 1 ss 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... OE Sah 1 14.9) 116.6)! 16.4) 13.9) 15.0) 14.5)..... 12.8) 11.2 1 — 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound ...... 6.1) 7.2) 83) 85) 7.3) 87) 8&8) 5.31) 6S 7.6 Tas, 
BS O.......| 50.0) 63.1) 66.2) 66.4) 73.7) 71.1) 72.6) 57.5) 74.8 75.5 Mone oo 
DN alecnseheccedcaiewnel do 28.0, 36.7; 38.8) 39.0) 35.3) 35.9) 36.3) 28.8) 33.1 34.0 SMB in ep 
| | _ 
LS. a A PS oe ee! 16.8) 20.9) 18.1] 19.2] 2.7] 20.4)..... 20.3 22.1 2m 
So's indeed sees daainaee See Gee 26.0) 21.0) 18.5) 29.8) 24.2) 22.9)..... 25.3; 21.4) & er, 
| AEBS EL JETS Dozen.......|..... 714. 9/2 13. 8/3 14. 2) 2 10.6) 2 10. 3/2 12.0)..... 38.3 35.8 3 
ccdoteushesesdealboded Tb nacadkecont 53.6) 66.4) 58.4) 58.2) 60. 57.3)..... 54.8 62.1) fi. 
a 
1 No. 2} can. 3 Per pound, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Cos's in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in November, 1922, compared with the 
average Cost in the year 1913, in November, 1921, and in October, 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
yd the one-month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by 
he bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
eporting cities. For the month of November 99.2 per cent of all 
the firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in areport promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 41 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
jaltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
leveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kan- 
as City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Milwau- 
ee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
Nork, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Provi- 
lence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Franc’sco, 
vannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, and Washington, D. C. 
The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
perchants responded in November: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER. 








Geographical division. 





North | South North South 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. Central. 
} 


Western. 


— ’ — 





mentage of reports received 99, ¢ 99 | 
umber of cities in each section from which 
tvery report was received : 11 | 











For list of articles, see note 2, p. 41. 

‘The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
nin the MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figures which 
ey oe for —_ month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LaBor REvi:w 
March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBEP | 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1922, F 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1921, AND WI74) Ti 








4VER 








| 





| 
| Percentage 







































































Percentage 
Percentage Percentage Percenta Percent 

increase Tyaresee increase. increase” spaease increetl 
Novem- | por 1922 Novem- Novem- hy A Novem. —— 
City. ber, 1922, | wr aroq | ber, 1922, City. ber, 1922, | Der, 1927, | oe lam ‘ 
compared | “Ov'P\o. | compared compared | COMpared rei Me Pe 
with year ‘cnerl with Octo- | with year —— with Oct Pe 

1913. 12” | ber, 1922. | 1913. aber, | ber, tsen 
| Bit 
r Lt ‘f * sein Atlante 
Atlanta......... 43 2 2 || Milwaukee...... | 44 4 . Bit 
Baltimore. ...... 50 3 3 || Minneapolis... 42 3 | —u 
Birmingham. ... 45 5 Bi A ere’ ciektcluneatenovns 6 | ' Pet 

in acepeness 54 4 4 || Newark......... 47 3 | 5 
Bridgeport......|......---.. 6 3 || New Haven..... 47 4) 2 Bit 
Buffalo......... 54 2 2 || New Orleans....| 41 4 1) a oomin 
ROG RENT IRA fe 2 1 || New York. ..... 54 3 3 ong 
Charleston... ... 44 | 5 1 he ge, eta 7 | > etn 
Chicago......... 46 4 1 || Omaha......... 39 6 1 Pex 

Cincinnati...... 42 5 2 a Se sie eneneqe 6 | 0 
Cleveland....... 42 3 3. i Philadelphia... 49 2 | Bridger 
Columbus..... aires ana< tere 6 3 || Pittsburgh...... 46 5 ™ 

ae 43 3 1 || Portland, Me...|........... 4 
ae 33 5 3 Poraland, Oreg. . 35 2 | | sfalo 
Detroit........ 47 3 1 | Providence. .... 54 6 2 Du Per 
Fall River....... 49 7 4 || Richmond...... 56 6 | ; | 
Houston. ....... NidbSe0 shen 6 2 tn ie 4 § Butte, ) 
Indianapolis. . .. 37 5 2 || St. Louis........ 43 3 | 5 Bitt 
Jacksonville... ... 39 5 a Be ree es Rebbe sesbes 3 1 nastaat 
Kansas City..... 38 8 | 1 | Salt Lake City. .| 25 s | Pen. 
Little Rock..... | 37 3 | 1 || San Francisco...| 44 4 | 
Los Angeles... .. 42 2 0.1 |] Savannah.......|........... . | Bitu 
Louisville. ...... 35 3 2 || Scranton........ 51 | 7 2 Bi chicago 
Manchester . | 47 7 2 || Seattle.......... 39 0 pe 
Memphis........| 33 7 10.2 | Syeeenes te ee lewguapecces 6 0, 
ashington, | ( 
| | D. C.......... 54 | 3 Bitu 
: incinna 
! Decrease _ Bitu 
: levelan 
Penr 
Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' ( 
Bitu 
° . dlumbu 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal 0 ita 
_ Hal le 4 
November 15, 1921, and on October 15 and November | > 
1922, for the United States and for each of the cities include ,.,! 
in the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from ver, 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. * 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices am— ,,. 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in tho rot, 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sald 7 
for household use. oan 
° . ° ‘ itur 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of t! fl Rive 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to _ “ 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household ug... 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 1 louston, 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where MiMbdisnap 


Penns 
St 


Cl 
Bitun 
' Per tor 


extra handling is necessary. 








1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issue 
the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, t prices have been secured and published moat 
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ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
S USE, ON NOV. 15, 1921. AND ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1922. 






































R, 
Hf TH = 
| 1922 
| 
City, and kind of coal. Nov. 15, 1921. | — 
rce Oct. 15. | Nov. 15. 
Nlage 
reage A , 
‘OVer- ee > ae | 
rr, 1922 Tuited States: 
mpared Pennsylvania anthracite— 
¢ Ets 051 Sot Gat Je a als dwn gia da de enbebanae sd $15. 092 | $15. 394 $15. 534 
r, 1922 REI sar 9 mca a IE AIRE Ia | 15.129 | 15.371 15. 521 
BituMIMOUS.... 22... seen reece reece cece cccccceeeeces 10.275 | 11. 258 11.311 
— jtlonta, Ga.: edd 
kite tase Riknavdimebdenibansdievekeveewdse 8. 790 | 10. 788 10. 462 
2 Md.: 
Baltimore, 
2 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
l Mats n+ «tsa Ue Lads dws eked bes ekbos cde awess 115. 000 | 115.750 115. 750 
2 SE AS ee ee ce Tal enn cee eer 114.750 115. 750 115.750 
2 ge a teas he clade shang a uik eas oobi 8. 050 10.917 11. 000 
pirmingham, Ala.: 
19 nN a ah ee dbedeasauns 8. 645 7. 766 8.314 
3 Boston, Mass.: 
2 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
l ES Ane. was copied debe cuehenewns sum ane 4 15. 500 15. 000 16. 000 
0 SED, cntcte dedcdenbheweneae bc dbieak ata hiens re 15. 500 15. 000 16. 000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
} RES ET ae, Uae ‘ 14. 500 15. 625 16. 125 
. Chestnut DA aie dat Rema secs Dah bs badd he 6 cei madses 14. 400 15. 625 16. 125 
l Buffalo, N. . # 
: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GE K o5nu «xe ated Miva sdb Maoh Wik whee cebuene ouawh 13. 070 13. 238 13. 238 
3 Ns a ie Sg SA oe CON pis ate ving ae 13. 070 13. 238 13. 238 
4 Butte, Mont.: 
l | ee OES. TLS PR a 11.721 11. 526 | 11. 513 
l barleston, S. C.: 
I Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
cr nda aa Se” a ly 117.000 
‘3 PR atbncednindacscnehvaguvesdedhsbnensevhercesss 2 _) Sees 117.100 
l EI EE OAR ee ea ee ge 12. WOU 12. 000 | 12. 000 
: hicago, IIL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Me 6. ca ctlon pubic ces 2 0X5 wah as cccdensnneds« 15. 560 15. 980 16. 080 
I en sa wiapaces aS ere ee Ct a 15. 530 15. 650 15. 850 
I Bitumen. .....5.....-. as wate cee Se ge ince de 9. 056 10. 940 10. 833 
- incinnati, Ohio: 
ES oi A hdewsctebeeesalln das TA ee | re 7. 563 9. 595 9.619 
leveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aN ang as chats ws iad wok nll d's lis a wie ahaa w 0 14. 413 15. 660 15. 875 
DR, wn b:56.5 + da.ch noee Melee cose akdia Sahl bad decay oh 14. 413 15. 660 15. 875 
a Ne a hewils 28 ee 8. 897 10. 565 10. 526 
dlumbus, Ohio: 
yal oO a 7. 568 9. 579 9. 605 
Dallas, Tex.: 
er | Arkansas anthracite— | 
elude ’ ite Wea ono been ns tba do aa ay 50k aman ds 18.417 17. 500 18. 000 
Lao nedccccue kpadekaveséseonveucanentddwus 15. 500 15. 409 | 15. 538 
| frou Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
a. Te. on. cccemesccbtanccdwes | 16. 000 17.000 | 17.000 
eS a et re tuabthasleae a 16. 000 17.000 | 17. 000 
SL Atasbdhddenadodcbecevencuds vbuncedcs es ee 11.050 11. 162 | 11. 168 
. tho Detroit, Mich.: 
» ool Pennsylvania anthracite— 
C Sulg he EE RE Ce ee oe 14. 750 15. 563 15. 688 
a SEE SR Sel RR a PRE TANS ae Se a I 14. 750 15. 563 15. 688 
ei i ina eiitnda |. onbekdseslcdatoraneanschecne 9. 250 12. 188 12. 219 
of thgiigfall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
) quo dirs chdiguipeastittredushyrnioiisnssscue 15. 250 15. 583 16. 500 
le LD sasbus baonasdeewetanned teuapes Gnacees ene 15. 000 15. 333 15. 833 
ARERR RARE Ge OS St A 9. 833 10. 667 11. 000 
do n@jHouston, Tex.: : 
po OUI . 5 w cccccccc ccc c cece cnccce cc cceccccccccccccecce 12. 417 12. 750 12. 750 
l€ re 3 nd lanspolis, Ind.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE inkth danced des trwheakandedeenene 15. 625 15. 750 15. 750 
: Sem ddadhovdanthstEhoddevcne soveesendecas 15. 667 15. 750 15. 750 
er issues Bituminous............. Sl CO CENTS POU <chahitebetonsl 8. 524 9. 708 9. 825 








| moO | Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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ie RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


SE, ON NOV. 15, 1921, AND ON OCT. 18 AND ‘NOV. 15, 1922—Continued. 


























| 1922 
| = 
City, and kind of coal. Nov. 15, 1921. | 
Oct. 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a he AS A a ee, SR Ey 9nd SP 17. 500 18. 500 
ie aR a2 0 eR SR ee 17. 500 18. 500 
| 8 ERRORRSE GL 124, SES ERSTE Seer re 13. 000 15. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EI ig Re 17. 214 17. 000 
ee den a ad 17. 938 17.813 
I et OM el en eee 9. 533 9.911 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
a stile 6 Gian gre aida wie & ig ave Abana Se 16. 000 15. 000 
eae ee 4, Fs AP bat ae, ah Ye 13. 167 13. 286 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous re Na 19. 000 16. 500 
Louisville, Ky.: 
ES ERED D2 RR ee eels 8.100 10. 341 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
SS ESS 2. Fp Pea eee Ae ee ee 16. 500 17. 000 
ES EES 2, | 0k SS EGS BER ee Cee 16. 500 17. 000 
EE a 2 Fae SE he Seameie 11. 333 14. 000 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous A ARES Ls phe ee PRI BU ely ae SRA 8. 393 9. 500 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8S Nenana ES a ek hee 16.010 16.110 
| SE NRC ROME ER Be o0i Soy 15. 950 16. 080 
EGS 2 che ey Cereal “ies ee TN 10. 611 12. 352 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ree eee eck eens a eee 17. 950 17. 500 
SESE... ee ae | he FERS Hee 17. 950 17. 470 
ES, Se ae 2 OE Pane 8G 12. 498 13. 820 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Ne ee. ocoddccss snsccess Pee Ae ey Sabet 11.357 10. 469 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
tes 2k eee. gy ek kee we 8 oe te teen 12. 875 12. 750 
ne gM iad an aencinceirael 12. 875 12. 750 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REE CR Rot Al, Meer nscs fedos slice toh acecances 14. 000 15. 125 
| REE TT et ee ee 14. 000 15. 125 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
"Rat Pe ee ee Pi enna See 18. 000 19. 500 
Od Le Re a a at 18. 000 19. 500 
SS RY. des eS 2 ee ees ee 10. 781 10. 333 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aha CRE eee) Se ore eee Sonne 13. 342 13. 833 
RE, eee ise i cccueneceodea 13. 342 13. 833 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
OT SCRE SRA EPE ei e ee Saeoe | eee Ae SPER. 14. 000 16. 000 
ESA FE a e COE Re eae 14. 000 16. 000 
ON ASSES Bhd Se pee Foe el Peete 9. 429 11.619 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PE Liddle sbabebebasidodiccotdudeabbobertvaccsecs 22. 000 22. 000 
| ES SE TTT Tee Se Paes Perey 22. 000 22. 000 
OTT WeE coy osteo... dabcdeheaceces ene 12. 553 12. 595 
P Makes 
Teeth. .5 dd, cn ceamabads wipreaie ape ademes 6. 139 8. 475 
Philadelphia, Pa.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE ES Sere ee ek te Re 114, 313 1 14, 538 
oot a d,s wnscnbdees 114. 313 114, 538 
bas burgh, P: 
ennavivenié anthracite— 
SE AAU. SF ie Maes av addis apeaadeude dan dukeoa 115. 500 117. 000 
ID 2k tee, 2 ee... bedadesd i ucwetacteebccid 115. 667 117.00 
i 0 Ac dencchahebbdinkeédaetteneeatrduasacdseuend 6. 929 8. 375 
' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 








EHOLD 


18.50 
18. 500) 
15 O00 


17.000 
17. 938 
9. 643 


15.000 
13. 167 
16. 500 
10. 283 
17. 667 
17. 667 
14. 000 
9. 464 


16. 324 
16 ) 4 


2. 000 
12.571 


1 14, 538 
1 14, 538 


117. 00 
117. 000 
8.379 





Portland, 
Penn 
Ss 


C 
Portland, 

Bitur 
Providen 

Penn: 
Si 
C 
Ric hmew 


Bitun 
Rochester 
Penn: 

Si 
C) 

St. Louis, 
Penns 


Biturm 
San Franc 
New 3 

Ce 

Colora 

Ky 
Bitur 
Savannah, 


Seattle, W 
Bitum 

Springfielc 
Bitum 

W ashingtc 
P 


the coal in‘ 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
. USE, ON NOV. 15, 1921, AND ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1922—Concluded. 
































| 1922 
City, and kind of coal. Nov. 15, 1921. | 
| Oct.15. | Nov. 15 
Portland, Me.: . d | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
he act t vs eda eh padleda ane tekke bach ebaie 15. 840 | 15. 843 | 15. 843 
IS 6% ip sshgidntins 506.5 tnG UES Sb ldele o Shldd Ceo dbase ck 15. 840 | 15. 843 | 15. 843 

Portland, Oreg.: | 

Bituminous........ ees wbsodbbuessccsiopbetedeescvestéses 13. 063 | 14. 310 14, 230 

Providence, ns Boe 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

NS ace sp Upon boo cs bathdneseoad bib de odcence 215. 000 | 215. 500 215. 500 
he ele ee ewahce cade btewia hous oadeeokss 2 15. 000 215. 500 | 215. 500 
Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

RE IML Tg rae a a a papal Te 14. 250 | 15. 417 | 15. 500 

achat Ss » C044 1A bi bbb coins itviblsosdebidd 14. 250 | 15. 417 | 15. 500 

i: catebidede seo wdhwe docaseh 4 sh alaclipeaie ai a 10. 808 | 12. 600 | 12. 600 
Rochester, N. Y.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REE ie Ait cel. PEATE RGAE 13. 550 | 13. 450 13, 450 
SR ee fy Oe A ee adv ive ot dveneaionie 13. 550 13. 450 13. 450 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracrite— 
ine cag nin dats ee eae phple> + aepehdbe segues dele. 16. 188 16. 188 16. 125 
I ger fe ee a ae a ielite a bdadinedabere 16. 375 16. 250 16, 250 

Bituminous........... epeedesidbgs Ache hdd ishitl Vibes 7. 275 8. 658 8. 408 

St. Paul, Minn.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sek et nO  aeeeneal mlbiniabice Jibetbasdaee 17. 950 | 17. 750 17. 667 

ee hg cueing L Sane eighth nie 7. 950 17. 725 17. 642 

BiteiIGNS is «0 tviscscss oe désnaalds SEEM SEER Eee Ue ae bea 13. 240 13. 938 14. 256 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite— 
en ee Ob na euhnw cand soscdteckbuasdvbda 19. 125 20. 000 20. 000 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed.............. is alt Aten Hate eben 20. 000 20. 000 20. 000 

TE Gbic ss sesdabhsdeseds revise guk, Besaree a ace 8. 067 9. 500 9. 466 

San Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 

Cerillos Dh iaikitikes 1csechs cuevdk« xen caeilentieabass 27. 250 26. 750 26. 750 

Colorado anthracite— 
te inie tii hindnatth ic wes cuScccesscucwsetwweewe 26. 250 | 24. 250 24. 250 

SD, 2.5 dheteteeas eile call ote de 5 Bil arg Chia ed abies soe ate 19. 273 17. 900 17. 900 

Savannah, Ga.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SS iS ee acanvreiaeeeben ! $17. 100 | #18. 100 | + 17. 600 

ED i ctecl eee Mh seksi betieacappeashase doe 217. 100 317.100 | 317.600 

ee a. oe a eeekh deb ivucaneensae caked 312. 433 312. 183 3 12. 267 
Scranton, Pa..: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae ae Pee sdndhs watehiiniaiiamcemdiete ihe 9. 650 9. 783 | 9. 783 
hes ch eidinow css duds bios bGiwandh ee oe cameos 9. 650 10. 267 | 10. 257 

Seattle, Wash.: 

ee Minne es ebede s+ecsksdewdkescneseehes 410. 360 410. 211 410. 211 

Springfield, Ill.: 
hs. 6866ecbGkbicncesetseccosscugseccccccoeseses 4. 575 5. 725 | 5. 325 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ts ddd i dh aineetbbvcinbeineresans veadesmbenwe 115. 064 115. 629 | 115. 629 
I a el tea ii nice ws win wee 114. 700 115.629 115. 629 

ee eee eee Cee ee | 19, 617 111. 238 | 111. 296 

| 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

’ All coal sola in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

‘Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Seattle during these months have ranged [rom $1.25 to $2.80, 
acording to distance. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1927. 


HE trend of wholesale prices of commodities was upWard jn 
T November, according to information gathered in represent atiy, 
markets by the United States Department of ier through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by the bureau’s weighed 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series. the 
increase from the general level of the month before was 1} per cen; 
Farm products again lead in price increases, due to advances jp 
grains, cotton and cotton seed, hay, eggs, peanuts, sheep, and woo] 
Prices in this group averaged 34 per cent Sieber in November than 
in October. Food articles and cloths and clothing advanced oyey 
2 per cent and chemicals and drugs advanced almost 24 per cent jn 
average price from October to November. Smaller increases were 
recorded for building materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscel- 
laneous commodities, the increase in the last-named group being 
caused by mounting prices of bran, cottonseed and linseed meal, and 
other cattle feed. 

Further decreases took place in the group of fuel and lighting 
materials, soft coal and coke averaging less than in the month before. 
Metals and metal products, due mainly to the drop in pig iron and 
steel billets, also showed a decline from the October level. 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comiparable 
data for October and November were obtained, increases were shown 
in 189 instances and decreases in 71 instances. In 144 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 

















[1913=100.] 
| 1921 | 1922 
Commodity group. NS oy = Eee 
November. October. | November, 
| | 
EL. 0 a ee 121 138 | 143 
ects sane ve be vch SOUL ibe «an ood ddbhbb3555558555ds0000c0- 139 140 143 
OE | Ss eer errr errr reer ere ree 180 188 192 
Fuel and lighting OS REESE Rae Seer eea yo eee 197 226 218 
Metals and metal products.....................20-2-20-2--2eeeeeeeee | 114 135 133 
EE SE LE SS a ree rae 163 183 185 
Ee Fy eee rer rrr ree Seeeante cd 129 124 127 
atch inh tachnescobebsccdbbebevdesessscisene 178 176 179 
ER si oa a a nee Dan ecehsiresetenhseseccetecoshivs | 119 120 122 
PE EIS © i RRSP Tee Perr T ee rrr Tre rer | 141 154 156 











Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general 
level has increased over 104 percent. Farm products show the largest 
increase, 18} per cent, with metals and metal products coming next 
with an increase of 163 per cent. Building materials increased 13} 
per cent, fuel and lighting materials 103 per cent, and cloths and 
clothing 6} per cent in average price in the year. Foods and mis- 
cellaneous commodities each show an increase of over 24 per cent. 
A slight increase is shown for house-furnishing goods, while chemicals 
and drugs were cheaper than in November of last year. 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES. 67 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 
base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead ef the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all these 
are Shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the infor- 
mation is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average of 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown 
for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or 
the nearest period thereto, as published. As shown in the table, the 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as closely comparable with one another. In a few instances, 
also, the figures here shown are not absolutely comparable from 
month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in 
the list of commodities included at successive dates. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 
(July, 1914=100.] 


Ta index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 












































Jni France: Family | 
Mag # | budget, 13 articles. | 
foodstuffs, | lg - 
to De- .| Belgium: . | Denmark: | eran ny: 
cember, | —— 56 articles oanee Family F my 
Yearand | 1920; since | stuffs: |(Variable);! “Sis: food (Cities over g -* 
month, | that time | a0 towns, | 59 cities. 60 cities budget; 10,000 - and 
43 food- | Weichted. Not _ | weichtea.| °.Persous. |population} Parisonly.| eon ed 
stufis; eg ‘| weighted. 8 ‘| Weighted.) (except | Weighted. Revised.) 
51 cities | Paris). | (Aevised. 
variable).| Weighted. 
Veighted. 
| 
July, 1914. ... 100 100 1100 100 100 100 100 | 2100 
July, 1915. ... 98 OS 105 128 3123 - J) 
July, 1916... 109 —) RSE BF 114 146 2141 y Reaeegapodie 
July, 1917... 143 a oabab 157 166 3184 errr igiwi 
July, 1918. ... 164 4 aa 175 187 3244 OEE 
July, 1919. ... 186 EGF Biccccvceses 186 212 #289 — as 
1920. 
a 215 194 453 227 253 | 3388 373 1, 267 
August.......| 203 194 463 EG ae PPS 373 1,170 
September. . .| 199 197 471 SE Tinnssbesees ST Fe 407 1, 166 
October... . . . 194 192 477 TE icesesssel # 450 | 420 1, 269 
November... 189 186 476 err err ee 426 1,343 
December... 175 184 468 |S RE ORI 424 1,427 
1921. | 
January...... 169 186 450 195 276 | 3429 410 | 1,423 
February... 155 184 434 | eRe ee 382 | 1,362 
March... 2... 153 181 411 ee er eer ee 359 | 1,352 
ane ERRS 149 173 399 |) a a | 2 363 328 | 1,334 
AMET 142 168 389 ee aaa aps Ablehdey of | 317 | 1,320 
OR. ssz532 141 165 384 Sa Sore | 312 1,370 
! April, 1914. 3 Quarter beginning month specified. 


* Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED 
COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
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STATES AND CERTAIN OTIIER 















































Bn B Rarity Family 
‘ we 13 articles. 
fo odst ffs, ag “ ; udget, 13 articles . 
0 De- } um: ‘ enmark: veTman 
cember, a, 56 articles rey Family Famil 
Yearand /| 1920; since stuffs: (variable); atufife: food Cities over od 
month that time 30 towns 59 cities. 60 cities budget; 10,000 _bud 
43 food- Weighted Not Weighted 5 persons. /population Parisonly. )P°" 
stuffs; 8 *| weighted. ‘| Weighted.| (except | Weighteg, “Ye! 'ed. 
51 cities Paris). (R d 
(variable). Weighted. | 
Weighted. 
1921. 
SRR ii owediss 145 161 379 148 236 3350 306 | 1.491 
August....... 152 158 384 SP lostee ses dkthhdemetesese 317 1.589 
September. . .| 150 154 386 5 SERCAE RT BELRERIT 329 1614 
October. ..... 150 149 391 BOO. Mvadedesles. 3348 331 1. 757 
November... .| 149 146 394 fp IER A iat 326 | 2" 189 
December... - 147 143 393 BOD 8 666500) -Bidbed oncced 323 | 2) 357 

1922. 
January.....- 139 142 387 149 197 3323 319 2, 463 
February..... 139 140 380 «iG RSS ae oes ebddtidéde 307 3,020 
MOICD. 2.00% 136 141 371 NIRS oereereee 294 2’ en 
yp‘ *  SAUL-agee 136 143 367 gy Eee ee $315 304 4 356 

fay..... 136 146 365 ee aa 318 4, 68) 
June..... 138 146 366 Be Bon ans-Jawandlaueee «tuner 307 5, 119 
Sie. wcidi d.. 139 148 366 138 184 3312 297 6, 836 
August......./ 136 149 366 ee ee BY 289 | 9 746 
September . “| 137 149 371 BOP lL rseceacdaspesdidedveds 291 | 15,417 

Great Italy: Nether- N | WwW 4 ZeT- 
Britain: Family | lands: 27 ee Norway South 1 nd 
21 food- food food- Zealand: Family Africa: 18) Sweden: | groups 
Year and stufts; budget stuffs: 59 food- food food- 21 articles;| f 
month. , ; | stuffs; stuffs; | 44 towns. | 00d- 
5 persons;} Amster 25 to budget ; | sti ad. 
m.. ome. '| dam. | 4? towns: | Weighted. 9 towns. | Weighted. 
Weighted. | Weighted. | Weighted. , Weighted. Weighted. | wel aad. 
July, 1914. ... 100 4100 $100 100 100 £100 100 7100 
July, 1915...., 132} | ae Riis wedain 6 107 3124 7119 
July, 1916. ...| 161 tote 119 § 160 6116 3142 | 7140 
July, 1917. ...) 204 gg Ose gy epseereay 6128 OE Gassees- 
July, 1918. ...| 210 | eee pa 139 279 134 268 |........... 
July, 1919.... 209 206 210 144 289 139 310 |... 

1920. | 
Sabpuses..... 258 318 217 167 319 197 297 246 
August 262 322 219 171 333 196 | Pe 
September 267 324 223 173 336 195 eal 

ber...... 270 341 226 177 340 197 306 | 2 
November. - . 291 361 220 176 342. 196 wee |....... 
December... 282 375 208 179 342 188 | aa 

1921. 
January.... 278 367 199 178 334 172 283 | 24 
February. . 263 376 200 175 308 165 262 237 
March...... 249 386 199 169 300 160 253 23 
April..... 238 432 193 169 300 156 248 31 
| OPE ey 232 421 189 167 292 152 7 212 
June......... 218 409 186 166 290 144 234 210 
NE: 220 402 185 164 292 139 232 214 
August...... 226 416 184 163 297 134 234 200 
September. .. 225 430 184 161 290 133 228 | 206 

tober...... 210 452 173 156 288 131 218 200 
November. .. 200 459 159 152 281 129 211 198 
sdeos 195 458 154 150 268 125 202 192 
1922. 
January...... 185 469 152 147 257 123 190 189 
February. ... 179 463 154 145 245 120 189 179 
March........ 177 446 148 141 238 121 185 177 
pS Le 173 455 141 144 234 122 182 16 
re 172 455 140 145 230 122 178 105 
June......... 170 454 141 143 227 120 179 151 
pemircrsss3 180 459 144 144 233 118 179 198 
AuguSst....... 175 463 144 141 232 118 181 195 
September. .. 70 WS... eso 145 139 228 119 180 156 
3 Quarter beginning month specified. 5 Year 1913, 7 Previous month. 
efteny- ote 6 Year, § August 
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Rice, Fi 
Rice, Jit 
Rice, gli 
Barley, . 
Barley, ' 
Beans, s 
Beans, I 
Flour, W 
Sugar, £1 
Soy 
Pie kles, 
Vinegar, 
Dried re! 
Butter, i 
Jam, str 
Condens 
Sardines 


Fish, dri 
Tea, Uji. 
Beer, Jay 
Sake, Jay 














RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH MANCHURIA. 69 


Retail Prices in South Manchuria, July, 1922. 


HE retail prices of various commodities in certain places in 
South Manchuria on July 15, 1922, are given in a consular 
report, dated October 10, 1922, received by this bureau. 

These prices are shown in the table below: 


RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN SOUTH MANCHURIA, JULY 15, 1922. 


[Conversions on basis of yen—48 cents.] 
































| Taw “he " 
Article. Unit. Dairen. | tl Mukden. oo Antung. 
Rice, Finsen (Korean) special............ Bushel.... $4. 61 | $4. 42 | $3. 65 ' 
Rice, Jimpeml; Tres CASS... ok lee. eae 4. 22 | 3. 84 | 3. 36 | 4. 22 Fhe =e 
Rice, glutinous, Japanese................/... iD aitsvaee | 6. 53 | 7. 20 | 7. 20 7.68 $5. 57 
Barley, Japanese, rolled................./... do.......| 2. 40 | 2. 69 | 3.07 | 2. 69 2. 98 
as CE i xed 6k k odo osldce oc ar eee Re } —f 7 ae ee 3. 07 | MN hadi oe a 
Beans, soya, Manchurian.............. bet te iia 2. 20 «4 ater Tle a pga 
Beans, Indian, Manchurian............. |-;.do “SFRPES 2. 40 2. 50 | 2. 40 2. 02 1.72 
Flour, wheat, Shanghai................. | 10 popes. . 54 . 54 | . ae y See 
Xe eee ae we | ERS 1.14 1.01 | 1. 08 Sf eee 
a: Pe te ee ees a eee ee | Gallon. ...| 1.10 1, 20 1.10 | 1. 20 1. 20 
Pickles, Japanese, average of 3 kinds... .| 10 pounds.| 2. 24 2. 24 2. 40 2. 39 2. 21 
Vittogee, Faeememese. . 2... sill. Gallon. ... . 60 .70 . 60 70 | 60 
Dried relishes, average of 3 kinds........ Pound.... . 93 . 96 . 88 1.00 | 87 
WaMe WIMEND. 2s... 2222...0005.0.020 ae “eee 58 72 87 67 72 
ES 5 ittbintbonacicoceneuns | Can....... . 22 - 29 | . 39 . 29 27 
COUN OUI. oc cccccscccccsccccsceccless a 31 - 32 | . 29 29 | 24 
PIER a BA wins a bidicdwedsotedcchbi (= ware 17 pEP es ocaded | 
Meenas Ab a dich anmassereianaesie Pound. ...! So aa eee 34 
on oe AS ES ae Be: wee 27 12 25 | 7 | 21 
eager SE ee oe pare ee ean 54 30 . 42 24 48 
Ed oats Assnis an a cpt «0 om cava claod eee SY 92 61 1. 04 _ 
a eee: re eee | 26 30 . 24 45 35 
a eee ae Rc | 23 18 | . 28 | 18 | .18 
 . 9. AP Cees fr Een .43 . 58 . 51 .47 . 43 
SE See ee ee Bottle..... 20 19 . 24 2 22 
ge ons kas oon ae ncce. Gallon.... 2. 20 2. 00 | 2. 20 2. 00 1.90 
MMLING ERD d dsc ddbs de desddddckcdccecd L. "=a 1. 26 96 1. 44 | 1. 27 | 1.06 
Tin cabs bsdendsecescabeuneoie ae 1. 68 1. 20 1. 20 BE Pebtanes obs 
PITRE pacicscssinctccocischmntek. TOSS 34 . 48 - 48 44 39 
CU RMA 5366 004d 4s eWecomvoccetees a 8. 64 | 7. 27 6.72 8.31 8. 74 
CREE pS Says sSteeccctsuncsstesces te fie. 5 tel 7.92 TRE bosceseence 
| 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 























Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor in the Building Trades, 
May 15, 1922, and Rates Prevailing November 15, 1922. Atlan 


Baltir 
Birmi 


HE following table shows the union scale of wages and hours of Bosta 
labor in the building trades in the leading industrial centers Bulla 

of the United States on May 15, 1922, and the prevailing rates a 

of wages and hours worked on November 15, 1922, in so far as reports Chicas 
h d by the B f Labor Statisti Clevel 
ave been secured by the bureau of Labor Statistics. Clevel 
The union scale in the Fi | trades quite generally has been an 
and is the prevailing rate in each city. In many instances, how- Dayte 
ever, the dominating rate in a city is higher than the union scale. Des M 
due to the urgent demand for workmen. — 


Erie, ] 


The prevailing rate as of May 15 was not asked for and hence is Fall R 
not shown in the table. It must not be conclusively assumed that oust 
there has been an increase in the prevailing rate between May and = 
November simply because the prevailing rate in November is greater Kansa 
than the union scale in May. ios A 

When the union scale on November 15 was not the same as the pone 
prevailing rate, the prevailing rate is tabulated and a footnote shows Memp 
the per cent of workers receiving a different rate. Minne 

The data for May 15, 1922, are tabulations of wage agreements - ae 
secured by agents of the bureau from the unions in the localities 


reported. The data for November 15, 1922, were secured through 

uestionnaires sent to officers of the union who had furnished the 

ata for May 15,°1922. These questionnaires asked for the union 
scale of wages paid on November 15, 1922, and also for the prevail- 
ing rates paid on that date. Data for November 15, 1922, for some 
cities for which data for May 15, 1922, were received are not shown 
in this table where answers to the questionnaires from the officers 
of the unions in these cities have not been received. In such cases 
data for May 15, 1922, only are reported. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1922, AND PREVAILING RATES 
OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, NOVEMBER 15, 1922. 



















































































Bricklayers. 
Rates per Hours per Rates per | Hours per 
hour, 1922. | week, 1922. hour, 1922. | week, 1922. 
| Pre- Pre- || Pre- Pre- 
Union) vail- | Union| vail- City. Union| vail- ancal vail- 
scale ing | scale ing scale | ing scale ing 
May | rate | May | hours May | rate | May | hours 
15. | Nov. 15. Nov. 15. Nov. 15. | Nov. 
| 15. 15. 15. | | 15. 
| 
Atlanta, Ga......... $1.00 $1. 124 44 44 || Newark, N.J....... $1.25 1.25 | 44 | 44 
Baltimore, Md....... 1.25 11.374 45 44 || New Haven, Conn...| 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 | 44 
Birmingham, Ala....| 1.00 | 1.124 44 44 || New Orleans, La....| 1.00 |....... ee ee 
Boston, Mass........| 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 || New York, N. Z...8 Le PLS 44 | 44 
Bridgeport,Conn....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Norfolk, Va..........| 1.124 | 1.25 44 | 44 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 || Omaha, Nebr......../ 1.00 | 1.125 | 44 44 
Butte, Mont......... 1.25 | 1.37 44 44 | Peoria, Ill............) 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 
Charleston, 8. C...... | .85 - 85 48 48 | Philadelphia, Pa.....| 1.25 | 1.35 44 44 
Chicago, ul. a tall il 1.10 | 1.35 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1, 30 1. 30 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 1.25 | 1.35 45 45 || Portland, Me........ -90 | 1.00 ad 44 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 11.25 | 1.25 44 44 | Portland, Oreg....... 1.124 | 41.25 44 44 
Columbus, Ohio. ....| 1.124 |11. 124 44 44 || Providence, R.I..... 1.15 | 1.25 44 44 
Dallas, Texas........ 1. 374 | 1.374 44 44 || Reading, Pa......... 1.15 | 1.25 44 44 
Dayton, Ohio. ....../ 1.10 | 1.35 45 45 || Richmond, Va....... 1.00 | 1.25 45 45 
Denver, Colo....... 1.25 { 1.25 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... 1.06} | 1.064 44 44 
Des Moines, Iowa. ...| 1.06} | 1. 182 44 44 || Rock Island, (Ill.) | 1.00 | 1.12} | 44 44 
Detroit, Mich........ ; 1.00 | 1.40 44 44 district.® 
ile TR cccdecadsss | 1.064 | 1.06% 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich....... 1.00 {61.00 44 44 
Fall River, Mass.....| .95 | .95 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 1.25 |'1.25 .| 44 44 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 || St. Paul, Minn....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Houston, Tex....... 1.374 | 1.374 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah | 1.124} 1.123 | 44 44 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1.15 | 1.25 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif..| 1.25 |....... B 4 ets 
Jacksonville, Fla..... Bae. lecceced | eee | Scranton, Pa......... 1.25 | 1.25 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1, 124 |....... a) ee Seattle, Wash........ 1.124 | 1.123 44 44 
Little Rock, Ark....| 1.25 | 1.25 44 44 || Spokane, Wash......| 1.124 | 1.124 | 44 44 
Los Angeles, Calif....} 1.25 | 1.25 44 44 || Springfield, Mass....} .95 | 1.124 44 44 
Louisville, Ky....... 1.25 | 1.25 44 44 oledo, Ohio.........) 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 
Manchester, N. H....| 1.124 | 1.12} 44 44 || Washington, D. C 1.25 | 1.374] 44 44 
Memphis, Tenn......| 1.124 | 1.124 44 44 || Wichita, Kans.......| 1.12) | 1.125 | 44 44 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... -974 | 1.25 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn...| 1.00 /21.00 44 oR, eae -874 | .874 | 44 * 44 
Muskegon, Mich..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio...} 1.25 | 1.25 | 44 44 
Nashville, Tenn.....| 1.124 | 1.12} | 44 44 | 
Building laborers. 
Boston M 674 (0055 \ 44 44 New Orleans, La... so. 50 eercecce i ee 
ees onen ol , 60 | Omaha, Nebr......-.. -50 ($0.50 48 48 
Butte, Mont. ........ . . ea Pa i ”*) a el ae gia, ee a 
Chicago, Ill.......... +: Sa OF isackes Pittsburgh, Pa......| .50 . 50 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... . ae af MEE Portland, Oreg......| .674 | .674 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio.....| .574 | .75 44 44 || Providence, R.I..... . 40 45 44 50 
Des Moines, Iowa.. .| . 50 . 50 44 | 44 || Rochester, N. ¥.....| .55 . 55 44 44 
heh .50 |.......] 44 /....... |] Sagimaw, Mich.......| .40 | .573| 44 44 
REE Sdanccss oose - 40 - 50 50 50 |} St. Louis, Mo........ 5, SF aaeee RAS 
Fall River, Mass..... MP Loseenedlccbwdoduseteas St. Paul, Minn......) .55 . 55 494 44 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| .55 . 55 50 44 || Salt LakeCity, Utah.| .433 | .433 44 44 
Houston, Tex........ ~ eee eee San Francisco, Calif..; .624 | .624 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo..... ete leewsise ee Scranton, Pa........ Pigg RS CRE Re 
Los Angeles, Calif...| .624 |....... OB Ts dnt¥ee Seattle, Wash. ......| .624 |....... OP Teconaes 
Oo ea - 40 - 40 44 44 || Spokane, Wash...... -624 | .624 44 44 
Manchester,N.H....| .55 | .40 44 | 44 || Toledo, Ohio........ "55 | .65 | 44 44 
Milwaukee, Wis......| .55 - 60 44 * 44 || Washington, D.C....| .624 | .624 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn...| .55 |....... bee 
































1 40 per cent received $1.50 per hour. 

2 40 per cent received $1.12} per hour. 

+25 per cent received $1.374 per hour. 

4 25 per cent received $1.12} per hour. 

* Ineludes Davenport, lowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 

$ 25 per cent received $1.25 per hour, and 20 per cent received $1.35 per hour 
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Carpenters. 
a —__———_ —___ —— 
Rates ner Hours per Rates per | Hours per 
hour, 1922. week, 1922. | hour, 1922. | week, 1929 
‘ Pre- | Pre- . Pre- ra. 
City. Union| vail- | Union| vail- City. Union! vail- | Union ‘il. 
scale | ing | scale | ing scale | ing | scale ing 
May | rate | May | hours May | rate | May hours 
15. | Nov.| 15. | Nov. 15. | Nov.| 15. | Noy 
15. 15. | 15. | 15, 
AGenee, Ga.:. 3-2. <3 $0.70 ($0. 874 44 44 Newark, N.J........ $1. 124 |$1. 124 44 4 Boston, | 
Baltimore, Md....... .80 | .90 4 44 | New Haven,Conn.... .90 | .90 44; 44 ae 
Birmingham, Ala....| .75 |1.75 44 44 || New Orleans, La....| 1.00 | .85 44 14 Chicago, 
Boston, Mass........| 1.00 | 1.00 40 44 || New York, N. B4-c-) BS 1 44 44 Cincinna 
Bridgeport, Conn....} .85 | 1.00 44 44 || Norfolk, Va.........-. |. 80 . 80 44 44 (levelan 
Buffalo, N. Y........ -874 | . 87} 44 44 || Omaha, Nebr........ | .90 . 90 44 44 Dayton, 
Butte, Mont......... 1.124 | 1.124 | 44 44 || Peoria, Ill............ | .90 | .90 44 44 Denver, 
Charleston, 8. C.....| .70 .70 48 48 Philadelphia, Pa..... | 90 | 1.00 44 44 Des Moi 
| eee 1.10 /21.10 44 44 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 11.00 | 1.124 | 44 44 Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....| .95 | 1.00 443 444 || Portland, Me........ | .80 80 | 44 44 Kansas ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 1.04 | 1.10 44 44 Portland, Oreg...... . 90 . 90 44 44 Los Ang 
Columbus, Ohio..... . 80 . 90 44 44 Providence, R. I..... | 85 .90 44 44 Newark, 
Dating, Tax... ..4s-4- 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Reading, Pa.........) .75 85 44 44 . 
Dayton, Ohio........ 85 85 44 44 || Richmond, Va....... | .72h | .72 47 | 47 ——— 
Denver, Colo........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Rochester, N. Y..... | .85 14.85 44 | 44 
Des Moines, Iowa....| .874 | . 874} 44 44 || Rock Island (Ill.) | | | 
Detroit, Mich........ -85 | 1.00 44 44 district *........... | .87h | . 874 44 | 44 
eB pies -85 | .85 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich....... | .80 | .80 44) 44 — 
Fall River, Mass..... . 85 85 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 11.10 | 1.10 44 { lant 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| .85 | .85 44 44 || St. Paul, Minn...... | 20 | 2] 4) 4 aiaee. 
Houston, Tex........| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Salt LakeCity, Utah; .90  .90 | 44) 4 an le 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .924 | .92) | 443 444 || San Francisco, Calif..| 1.043 | 1.043) 44 44 Birming 
Jacksonville, Fla....} .80 |*.70 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........ | .874 | . 87h 44) 4 os 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Seattle, Wash....... | .874 | . 874 44 44 Butlato, 
Little Rock, Ark....| .80 | .80 44 44 || Spokane, Wash...... | .874 | .874 44 | 14 Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Calif....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Springfield, Mass....) .85 | 1.00 4) 44 Cin ~~ 
Louisville, Ky....... .80 | .80 44 44 || Toledo, Ohio........ -80 | .80 44 44 oe a 
Manchester, N.H....| .90 | .90 | 44 44 || Washington, D.C..-| 1.05 | 1.05 44/44 oy 
Memphis, Tenn...... 75 | «75 44 44 Wichita, Kans....... P Wet. nccbhhe aa I a 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... -85 | .85 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... 85 | .85 44 44 Danes, 
Minneapolis, Minn...| .80 | .80 44 44 || York, Pa............ 65 65 44 | 44 Detroit, 
Muskegon, Mich..... -80 | .80 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio..| .92 | 1.00 44 44 Grand 
Nashville, Tenn..... -64 | .64 44 44 ; 
| Houstor 
—_—_— Indiana 
Cement finishers. — 
| | l { oa 7 Louisvil 
Baltimore, Md....... $1.00 j....... pe eae | Newark, N.J........ $1.25 ($1.25 44 44 Memphi 
Birmingham, Ala..../ 1.00 $1.00 48 44 || New Haven, Conn...| 1.00 | 1.00 44 ‘4 Milwaul 
Boston, Mass........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || New Orleans, La.....| 1.00 | 1.00 45 5 Minnea] 
Bridgeport, Conn..../ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || New York, N. Y....| 1.124 | 1.124 44 44 
Buffalo, N. Y........ Fg ern Oy buieens? Norfolk, Va ......... 1.00 | 1.25 “4; 4 
Butte, Mont......... 1.25 | 1.25 | 44 44 || Omaha, Nebr.......-| 1.00 | 1.00 44/44 
Chicago, Ill........-.. 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 4} 874 | . 874 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. . 874 (61.00 444 444 || Philadelphia, Pa.....| .80 . 80 44 14 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 1.04 | 1.10 44 44 Pittsburgh, Pa.......| .874 | 1.00 44 44 
Columbus Ohio..... 1. 00 . 874 44 44 Portland, Me........ | -90 | 1.00 44 | $4 Atlanta 
Dallas, Tex.......... 1.25 | 1.25 48 48 Portland, Oreg...-.... -90 (81.25 44 | 48 Baltimc 
Dayton, Ohio........ a wen OO ih asavin bn Providence, R.I ....| .874 | .874 44 | 44 Birming 
Denver, Colo......... Bae. Bisesncs . eee eegee, £B......... - 90 - 90 44 | 44 Boston, 
Des Moines, Iowa....| .90 | 1.00 44 44 || Richmond, Va. ..... yf ere a Buffalo, 
Detroit, Mich........ 1. 00 .00 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y....-. 1,064 | 1.06} | 44 44 Chicago 
ei ogee BOE Newccen ees: Rock Island (Ill.) 4 Cincinn 
Fall River, Mass... .. -95 | .95 44 44 district §........... -874 | .87h | 44} 44 Clevelat 
Houston, Tex........ 1.124 | 1.124] 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich....... 1.00 | 1.00 a4) 44 Columb 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .90 | .90 50 50 || St. Louis, Mo ....... 1.00 |1.00 | 44 44 Dallas, 
Jacksonville, Fla.....| 1.00 |....-... a ao St. Paul, Minn....... SE. Wesesad ) Denver, 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Salt Lake City, Utah.) .87 | 874 44 44 Detroit, 
Little Rock, Ark....} 1.124 | 1.124 44 44 San Francisco, Calif.| 1.04% |......-. ) == Housto: 
Los Angeles, Calif....) 1.124 |....... ae KET Seattle, Wash.. ..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Indiana 
Louisville, Ky....... 90 {71.00 44 44 Spokane, Wash ..... LGD s bess toes Diitiies...- Kansas 
Manchester, N. H....| 1.124 | 1. 123 44 44 Springfield, Mass....| .90 |....... aa Los An 
Memphis, Tenn...... 1.00 | 1.125 44 44 ashington, D.C...| 1.00 | 1. 00 44 44 Louisvi 
Milwaukee, Wis... .| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Wichita, Kans....... | 1,124 | 1.12% 44 44 Memph 
Minneapolis, Minn ..| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Worcester, Mass... . . | «97% |..-000- Ddss o< Milwau 
Muskegon, Mich. .... | 1.@ bocce oly 7B bevcccns Youngstown, Vhio...| 1.00 |.......  . ae Minnea 
1 40 per cent received 874 cents per hour. S$Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and nel 
250 per cent received $1.25 per hour and 20 per Rock Island, IIl. 250) 
cent received $1 per hour. 6 33 per cent received 874 cents per hour. 7. 
3 50 per cent received 80 cents per hour. 725 per cent received 90 cents per hour. 
- 430 per cent received $1 per hour. * 25 per cent received $1 per hour. 
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Rates per Hours per_ || Rates per Hours ner 
hour, 1922. week, 1922. | hour, 1922. week, 1922. 
| = 
F Pre- | Pre- : Pre- Pre- 
City. Union} vail- | Union| vail- City. Union| vail- | Union| vail- 
scale | ing | scale ing scale | ing | scale | ing 
May | rate | May | hours May | rate | May | hours 
15. | Nov.| 15. Nov. 15. Nov. 15. Nov. 
| 15. | 15. 15. | 15. 
= ee ene a 
Boston, Mass........ SE ——— |) 4 tess, l eed Bie S Mis. {s1.00 $1.00 44 14 
Riel $1.00 | | Philadelphia, Pa....} .60 |....... 
Chicago, Ill. ......... wien {i 25 I “ “4 | Pittsburgh, Pa... (85 | 685 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... | «a .70 44} 444 || Portland, Me........ . 70 .70 44 48 
Cleveland, Ohio.....) .883 1.00 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... | .80 . 80 44 44 
Dayton, Ohio.......| .60 | .60 44 44 || Rock Island (Ill.) | 
Denver, Colo........ | .874 | . 873 44 “4 || _ district!........... | .90 90 44 44 
Des Moines, Iowa....| .65 |....... ae Serer mes || St. Louis, Mo........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
eh ids on| oD. lncocesd a Sees || San Francisco, Calif..| .933 |....... ee 
Kansas City, Mo.....| .85 5 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........ | .¢@ . 874 44 44 
Los Angeles, Calif...| 1.00 | 1.123 44 44 || Seattle, Wash....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 | 44 
Newark, N.J.......- | 874) 87h) 4 a | | | 
Elevator constructors. 
l — ion 
AettR Bie... 56s. '$0.90 |$0.90 44 44 || Newark, N.J........ “eee © 6 cle 
Baltimore, Md....... RED. | Lo ewstic. i Pe Bt. ee eA GR _ eee 
Birmingham, Ala....; .90 | 2.90 44 44 Omaha, Nebr........! 1.00 ($1.00 44 44 
Boston, Mass........ QD OP hésurss« oO”), ae | 85 . 85 44 44 
Buffalo, N. Y....... | 1974 | .974| 44 44 | Philadelphia, Pa....| 1.06 | 1.125 44 44 
CCR TEs 6 66 osc ee ‘La 1 Le 44 44 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 116 | 1.16 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Portland, Oreg...... ao a eee "ian 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 Providence, R.I..... .90 | 1.00 44 44 
Columbus, Ohio..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Richmond, Va...... -923 | .92) 48 | 48 
SS ae | 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Rochester, N. Y..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 | 44 
Denver, Colo........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Rock Island (Ill.) | 
Detroit, Mich........ | 1.025 | 1.074 h 44 “4. district De aleaseiclid | .90 | .90 44 44 
; : a | . «ae St. Louis, Mo...... --| 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| .95 4 ‘gs |} 44 44 || St: Paul Minn...” oo | le + ee 
Houston, Tex....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Salt Lake City, Utah.; .90 |....... ee 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1. 00 1. 00 44 44 San Francisco, Calif... 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1.124 | 1.124 | 44 44 Seattle, Wash........ 1,06} | 1.06} | ! 44 
Los Angeles, Calif....| 1.00 | 1. 44 44 Springfield, Mass....| .90 |.......| Oe lntntidas 
Louisville, Ky....... | .814} .85 | 44 44 || Toledo, Ohio...... isp iy ARs Deine 
Memphis, Tenn..... .90 | .90 | 44 44 Washington, D.C...| 1.25 | 1.25 | 44 44 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... | .90 | .90 44 44 Worcester, Mass.....| .90 90 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn... .90 | .90 | 44 44 | 
i | } 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 
{ | Tl | l | 
REEL GA. - 32 8 ass $9.60 |$0. 60 44 44 || New York, N. Y..../$0. 87} |....... eee ee 
Baltimore, Md....... es _ | Omaha, Nebr........ .60 ($0.60 44 44 
Birmingham, Ala....| .60 . 60 44 — ee ee eee | .66 | .65 44 44 
ae ee eee Te ligt eres || Philadelphia, Pa....| .75 75 44 44 
Buffalo, N. Y......-| 74 674 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa...... 75 75 44 44 
Chicago, Til.........- 75 75 44 44 || Portland, Oreg...... ere Cilia d. de 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 75 75 44 44 || Providence, R.1I....| .65 75 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 774 . 774 44 44 || Richmond, Va...... | .60 . 60 4s 48 
Columbus, Ohio... .. 70 .70 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... .70 .70 44 44 
 ) a . 65 75 44 44 || Rock Island (Iil.) | 
Denver, Colo. ....... | .624 | .62 44 “4 || District !.......... | .65 . 65 44 44 
Detroit, Mich........ ae 75 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 75 75 | 44 44 
Houston, Tex. .... 7 65 .65 44 44 St. Paul, Minn......| ..60 |....... | a 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .72 | .72 44 44 Salt LakeCity, Utah.; .50 |....... _ | ee 
Kansas City, Mo..... ~724 | . 72h 44 44 San Francisco, Calif.| .75 | .75 44 44 
Los Angeles, Calif...) .75 | .75 44 44 Seattle, Wash.......| .75 | yf 44 44 
Louisville, Ky....... .564 | .60 49 44 Springfield, Mass....| .65 |....... 4 oe 
Memphis, Tenn... .. .60 | .60 44 44 oledo, Ohio........ we. ee = = 
Milwaukee, Wis..... . 60 . 60 44 44 Washington, D.C...| .80 | .80 | 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn...| .60 . 60 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... | 65 | 65 | 44 44 




















‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
*50 per cent received 75 cents per hour. 
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City. 














City. 











Detroit, Mich........ 
SS Sea 
Fall River, Mass..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Tex....... 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Little Rock, Ark.... 
Los jo Calif... 
Louisville, Ky....... 
Memphis, Tenn...... 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Muskegon, Mich..... 





Atlanta, Ga..... éMinaid 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Birmingham, Ala... . 
Boston, Mass........ 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Butte, Mont ocbsdibes 
Chicago, I]. ....... on 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 
Columbus, Ohio..... 
SS ae 
Dayton, Ohio........ 
Denver, Colo........ 
Des Moines, Iowa... . 





ee 
oe © & 219 -& 


oe 


ass 























Newark, N.J........ 
New Haven, Conn... 
New Orleans, La.... 


Omaha, Nebr........ 
} eae 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Portland, Me........ 
Portland, Oreg...... 
Providence, R.I..... 
Richmond, Va....... 
Rochester, N. Y..... 


Rock ar (Iil.) 


St. Louis, Mo........ 


St. Paul, Minn..... 


Salt LakeCity, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa........ 
Seattle, Wash... — 
Spokane, Wash...... 
Springfield, Mass.... 

oledo, Ohio........ 
Washington, D.C... 
Worcester, Mass..... 


Youngstown, Ohio. . 




















Granite cutters. 













Atlanta, Ga......... 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Boston, Mass........ 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Butte, Mont......... 
Charleston, 8. C..... 
Chicago, ab aNteioge 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Dallas, Tex.......... 
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we 
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bt 


al 


8885 
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to 


SESLERELSS 


eet et et et et 
*_.e* ef © © @© @ 
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RESESELELSESELE LES 























Newark, N. J........ 
New Haven, Conn...| 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York, a cee 
Norfolk, Va.......... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Portland, Me........ 


a... 


St. Louis, Mo........ ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah! 1. 
San Francisco, Calif.. 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 
Springfield, Mass.... 

gton, D.C... 


Worcester, Mass..... 


— 


= 
SSSSSSE885 





we 





SSssssssce: 
pEprrrn: prprcere! 


8885) 


















! 40 per cent received 65 cents per hour. 
2 40 per cent received 60 cents ° 
* Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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——< 


Baltim 
Boston 
Butte, 
Chicag' 
Cincint 
Clevela 
Co'uml 
D ytor 
Denve! 
Des Mc 
Detroit 
Erie, P 
Fall Ri 
Grand 
Housto 
Indian: 
kansas 
Little ] 
Los An 
Louisv 
Manche 
Mempl 
Newar! 


Atlante 
Baltim 
Birmin 
Boston. 
Bridge] 
Buffalo 
Butte, 
Chicage 
Cincinn 
Clevela: 
Dallas, 
Dayton 
Denver 
Des Mo 
Detroit 
Erie, P: 
Fall Ri 
Grand |] 
Housto: 
Indiana 
Jackson 
Kansas 
Little F 
Los An, 
Louisvi 
Manche 
Memph 
Milwau 
Minnea 
Muskeg 
Nashvil 
Newark 
=. 
135 pe 
340 pe 
940 pe 
‘Inch 
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Hod carriers. 

































































—___—_—— - t a 
Rates per Hours per | Rates per | Hours per 
hour, 1922. week, 1922. hour, 1922. week, 1922. 
, Pre- | Pre- Pre- | Pre- 
City. Union vail- | Union | vail- City. | Union| vail- | Union| vail- 
scale ing | scale | ing | scale | ing | scale | ing 
May rate | May | hours | May | rate | May | hours 
15. Nov. 15. | Nov. || |} 15. | Nov.} 15. | Nov. 
15. | 15. | } 15. | | 15. 











—_— 


| 

Baltimore, Md....... $0.75 $0.75 | 44 441 || New Orleans, La....'$0.65 |....... | ae 
Boston, Mass........ VON losweese Be | Norfolk, Va.......... .65 |$0. 624 | 44 | 44 
Butte, Mont......... BO le csoske et war. || Omaha, Nebr........ -70 | .70 | 44 | 44 
Chicago, Ill.,........ ENO Nn cnacox | ob Mics. ! Peoria, Ill........... 55 | 255 44 | 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... . _ a OS tdvit. || Philadelphia, Pa....) .85 | .85 44 | 44 
Cleveland, Ohio..... - ae Ge ew. || Pittsburgh, Pa...... pe lesssaen tp peer 
Co'umbus, Ohio..... Se! lecweek Fo | LS Pater Portland, Oreg...... . 90 . 90 44 44 
Dayton, Ohio........ By (5 a ' @ 4 44 || Providence, R.I..... 45 . 50 44 50 
Denver, Colo........ . 784 -44 | 81h 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... $5 55 44 44 
Des Moines, lowa....| .75 .75 | 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich....... ae Bat5zx ta  7?2 re 
Detroit, Mich........ 75 55 | 4 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 85 |1.85 44 44 
a ee ee Ez. 2 ie res || St. Paul, Minn...... 15 645 | 44 44 
Fall River, Mass..... . 50 > {init 48 Salt Lake City, Utah, .75 |.......! OP licacisiee 
Grand Rapids, Mich.' .65 |....... PP hte... Scranton, Pa........ Saw laseesec gt aes 
Houston, Tex....... . 62 . 624 44 | 44 Seattle, Wash....... . fe eS  } ae 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 1S er Oe) te heere Spokane, Wash...... 75 oa 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo..... eee oe een Springfield, Mass....) .65 |....... _. a 
Little Rook, Ark....| .50 |....... el Ass. || Toledo, Ohio........ . 65 . 65 4 44 
Los Angeles, Calif...| .80 .80 | 44 | 44 || Washington, D.C...) .75 |....... 5 ee 
Louisville, Ky....... . 80 .80 | 44 | 44 Worcester, Mass..... 65 75 44 44 
Manchester, N. H...|  .75 .65 | 44 | 44 || York, Pa............ 75 75 44 44 
Memphis, Tenn...... . 624 . 624 44 44 Youngstown, Ohio..| .75 | ..... Sa wae esi 
Newark, B..9..0c2.<. 1 eee itnetera 








Inside wiremen. 















































Atlanta, Ga......... 65 New Haven, Conn... $ 5 | 
Baltimore, Md....... 1. 00 1. 00 4 | 44 New Orleans, La.... 1.00 90 | 44 44 
Birmingham, Ala....| .85 j....... ge Bante New York, N. Y....| 1.124 | 1.124 | 44 44 
Boston, Mass........ 11.00 |1.00 | 44 44 OSS eae ee ae Ye 44 
sridgeport, Conn....| .85 (21.00 | 44 44 Omaha, Nebr........ 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 44 
DUMENA, Tie B cveséncic | .90 1. 00 44 44 a eer ree . 90 90 | 44 44 
Butte, Mont......... | 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 44 || Philadelphia, Pa....;| .90 | 1.00 44 44 
Chicage; BB.....2<<0- } 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa......| 1.124 | 1.12% 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... | -95 | 1.00 |; 444 444 || Portland, Me........ .80 | .80 44 14 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 1.10 110 | 44 44 Portland, Oreg......| .90 | .90 44 44 
Dee, Tass cnnnce | 1.124 | 1.124] 44 44 Providence, R. I..... ‘Se 4) See a Soe 
Dayton, Ohio........ -95 | 1.00 44 44 meedmme, Pa.....<... Se eee 
Denver, Colo. ....... | 1.00 1. 00 44 | 44 Richmond, Va....... 75 75 44 48 
Des Moines, lowa....| .874 | .S74 a4 44 Rochester, N. Y..... | .934 | .934 44 44 
Detroit, Mich........ | 1.00 | 1.00 44 | 44 || Rock Island (Ill.) | 
“Sree - a) Peg elrale A) Resivans’ nm -” *y aria | .874 .873 44 44 
Fall River, Mass... .. . 85 an i 9@6pd 44 || Saginaw, Mich.......) .80 . 80 44 44 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) 1.00 |....... 1 MB lewswees || St. Louis, Mo........ 12 | 1.25 | 44 44 
Houston, Tex.......| 1.12} | 1.124 44 44 | St. Paul, Minn......| .80 80 | 44 44 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1.00 [....... OS Nandecsl Salt Lake City, Utah.' .90 90 | 44 44 
Jacksonville, Fla....| .85 | .85 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif. 1.00 ....... od eee 
Kansas City, Mo..... | 1.00 1. 00 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........ . &74 . 874 | 44 | 44 
Little Rock, Ark,...| .874 | .874 44 44 Seattle, Wash....... | 1.00 1.00 | 40 | 40 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..| 1.00 1. 00 44 44 Spokane, Wash...... | .90 90 48 48 
Louisville, Ky....... | .90 | .90 | 44 44 || Springfield, Mass....) .85 ....... OES. dliies 
Manchester, N. H...| .80 |....... Bia low ine dé Toledo, Ohio........ {1.00 (51.00 44 | 44 
Memphis, Tenn...... .874 | .874) 44 44 || Washington, D.C...) 1.06} 1.06} 44 | 44 
Milwaukee, Wis.....| 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 44 || Wichita, Kans....... y 4 sp | See 
Minneapolis, Minn...| .874 | 874 | 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... 2 wh | 44 | 44 
Muskegon, Mich.....} 85 85 | 44 66 0 Re Biaahiidd.icce .65 | .65 44 44 
Nashville, Tenn..... -874 | .874 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio. .| 1.15 |....... 00 Tiniis<s< 
Newark, N.J......-.| 1.124 | 1.125 | 44 44 | | 

i} 














135 per cent received, 95 cents to $1.00. 
140 per cent received 91 cents per hour. 
*40 per cent received 80 cents per hour. 
‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Il. 
+30 per cent received 85 cents per hour. 
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ATES 




















City. 


Rates per 


hour, 


1922. 


Hours per 
week, 1922. 





Union 
scale 
May 

15. 


Pre- 
vail- 


Union 
scale 
May 

15. 


Pre- 

vail- 

ing 
hour 
Nov. 


Rates per 
hour, 1922. 


— 
= 





Hours per 


week, 1922 




















Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 
Columbus, Ohio..... 
Dalles, Tex.......... 
Dayton, Ohio....... 
Denver, Colo. ......- 
Des Moines, lowa... . 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Fall River, Mass..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. ...... 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Louisville, Ky....... 
Manchester, N. H... 
Memphis, Tenn. or 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


“te eeeeneee 





SSMSsReee 


et et et et et 
ts. a © 


— 


SSSSSqsusneRs 


oe 


or 


a 
yO 


R858 


ee 
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ee 





Newark, N. J........ 
New Haven, Conn... 


Norfolk, Va......... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
PI, BI conn cccect 





Worcester, Mass... ..| 








lL. 
New York, N. Y....| 1. 
1 
1 


Philadelphia, Pa....| 1. 


Pittsburgh, Pa...... | 1. 
Portland, Oreg......| 1. 
Providence, R.I....| . 
Reading, Pa......... i 4 
Rochester, N. Y....- | 1. 
Rock Island (Ill.) | 
SE g* 
St. Louis, Mo........ | 1. 
St. Paul, Minn...... | 1. 
Salt LakeCity, Utah.; . 
San Francisco, Calif.| 1 
Scranton, Pa........ 1. 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 1 
Spokane, Wash...... ‘ 
Springfield, Mass... a a 
oledo, Ohio. ....... | I, 
Washington, D.C... 1. 
Wichita, Kans.......| 1. 


Youngstown, Ohio. .) 1. 


rs 
ity. Union; vail- Union 
scale | ing scale 
May | rate May 

15. Nov. 15. Noy 

15. 15. 








$1.25 | 44 { 
ae 44 
1.124 | 44 r 
Decal | 44 
1,064) 44 44 
-90 | 44 44 
ossenwe j 44 
| 1.25 44 44 
1.00 44 {4 
sévauee 44 
1. 00 44 44 
1.00 44 44 
| 
1. 25 44 | 44 
1.25 44 44 
1. 00 44 44 
. 90 | 44 44 
21.25 | 44 44 
1. 0O 44 4 
1.124 41) 40) 
1.00 44 44 
. 85 44 44 
1, 25 44 44 
| 1.25 44 44 
| 1.124 44 44 
} 1.00 44 44 
1. 25 44 { 





Pre- Pry 




































Marble setters. 











Atlanta, Ga..... 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Birmingham, Ala.... 
Boston, Mass........ 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Butte, saga 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Columbus, Ohio..... 
Dallas, Tex.......... 
Dayton, Ohio........ 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Little Rock, Ark.... 
Los Angeles, Calif. .. 
Louisville, Ky....... 
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gnseses 


Sesssssss 


ae 
— 
is 
is 


Sssssi 





an 


bt et et Peet fet fet et et et 
7, PF €oes © © Bee 6 S 


RERESRESECSS 
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Memphis, Tenn...... ‘$1. 00 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 1. 00 
Minneapolis, Minn...} 1.00 
Newark, N. J........ 1. 124 
New Haven, Conn...| 1.00 
New Orleans, La....} 1.00 
New York, N. Y....| 1.124 
Norfolk, Va.......... 1. 00 
Omaha, Nebr........ 1, 00 
Philadelphia, Pa....} 1.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa......| .874 
Portland, Oreg......| 1.00 
Richmond, Va....... 1.00 
Rochester, N. Y..... 1.00 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1. 00 
St. Paul, Minn...... 1.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah.) .933 
San Francisco, Calif.) 1.00 
Scranton, Pa........} 1.10 
Seattle, Wash.......| 1. 064 | 
Springfield, Mass....} 1.00 
ashington, D.C...} 1.00 
Wichita, Kans....... 1. 00 














1.00 44 

1. 00 44 

1. 00 44 

fen ei 
1, 124 44 4 
hives < 44 : 
1, 124 44 14 
1, 00 44 $4 
1. 00 44 44 
1. 25 44 44 
Pr tot 44 

1.25 44 4 
1.00 45 { 
1.00 44 

1.00 44 } 
1.00 44 4 
oe ales 44 ne 
1.00 44 44 
Lee 44 oa 
1, 25 44 44 
bt. a eee 
Ee ft BER 
1.00 44 44 











250 per cent received $1.15} per hour. 


* 50 per cent received $1.124 per hour. 





1 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, [ll. 





















Island, Tl. 











Atlant 
Baltir 
Birmir 
Boston 
Bridge 
Buffali 
Butte, 
Charles 
Chi ag 
Cincins 
Clevela 
Columt 
Dallas, 
Dayton 
Denver 
Des Mo 
Detroit. 
Erie, Ps 
Fall Riv 
Grand ] 
Houstor 
Indiana 
Jackson 
Kansas 
Little R 
Los Ang 
Louisvil 
Manches 
Memphi 
Milwauk 
Minneap 
Nashvill] 








Atlanta, 
Baltimor 
Birming! 
Boston, } 
Bridgepo 
Buffalo, | 
Butte, M: 
Charlesto 
Chicago, | 
Cincinnat 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas, Te 
Dayton, ¢ 
Denver, C 
Des Moin 
Detroit, M 
Erie, Pa. . 
Fall River 
Grand Ra 
Houston, | 
Indianapo 
Jacksonvil 
ansas Cit 
Little Roe 


020 per 
145 per ¢ 
20 per ¢ 
145 per c 
130 perce 
°35 per e 
. 40 per ¢ 
90 per e 
‘ Include 
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WAGES AND YOURS OF LABOR. 







UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1922, AND PREVAILING RATES 
OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, NOVEMBER 15, 1922—Continued. 


Painters. 






































































































































Rates per | Hours per || Rates per Hours per 
hour, 1922. week, 1922. ! hour, 1922. week, 1922. 
: | Pre- | Pre- | : | Pre- Pre- 
City. Union| vail- | Union| vail- | City. Union| vail- | Union) vail- 
scale | ing | scale ing scale ing scale ing 
May | rate | May | hours | May | rate | May | hours 
15. | Nov. 15. | Nov. | 15, Nov. 15. Nov. 
|} 15. so a 15. 15. 
| | 
atiente, GB..+--.--- $0. 75 | $0.75 | 44 44 || Newark, N.J......../$1.00 $1.00 44 44 
Baltimore, Md..... .| 80 ; x0 44 44 New Haven, Conn...| 1.00 |*.%0 44 44 
Birmingham, Ala...., .75 | .75| 44 44 || New Orleans, La....| .80 | . 80 44 44 
Boston, Mass...... --| 1.00 | 1.20 40 44 || New York, N. Y....| 1.124 | 1.124 40 10 
Bridgeport, Comm....| .85 1.00 | 44 44 LL lS ea | 75 lig caked es. 
eR Te, Bchesccss] sie 1,87} 48 44 Omaha, Nebr........ ; .90 | .90 | 44 44 
Butte, Mont....... .-| 1.00 100; 44 44  * aa 874 | . 874 44 44 
Charleston, S. C..... .65 65 | 44 44 Philadelphia, Pa....} 1.00 (61.00 44 44 
Chicago, Ill.......... 1.10 |.......) 44 |....... || Pittsburgh, Pa......| 1.00 | 1.00 , 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohfo.....) .874 |.......] 44 5% . || Portland, Oreg...... |} .90 | .90 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 1.00 1.04) 44 | 44 | Providence, R.I..... | .80 | .80 | 44 44 
Columbus, Ohio..... . | a .. || Reading, Pa......... | -85 | .85 | 44 44 
eee “7h ocak - ... || Richmond, Va...... | .67% |] .75 | 48 44 
Davton, Ohio........ | 85 85 | 44 | 44 || Rochester, N. Y.....| .85 |7.85 | 44 44 
Denver, Colo........) 1.00 |. ..| 44 scene | Rock Island (Iil.) 
Des Moines, lowa....| .90 20) 44 44 ee | .87h | .S7h |] 44 | 44 
Detroit, Mich........ | .90 2.75 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich....... Se 2 1 . 
Sg Se 75 | «75 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ / 3.00 | 1.00 44 44 
| Fall River, Mass.....| .75 SO] 44 44 || St. Paul, Minn......| .80 | .80 44 44 
7 Grand Rapids, Mich.| .80 . 80 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah; .90 | .90 44 44 
. Houston, Tex ....... 1. 00 1.00 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif.| 1.00 | 1.049 44 44 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .90 | .90 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........) .87% 1! .87} 44 44 
, Jacksonville, Fla....| .75 | @.60 44 44 || Seattle, Wash....... .93¢ 19.933 | 40 40 
Kansas City, Mo.....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 | 44 || Spokane, Wash...... 90 | .90 44 44 
Little Rock, Ark....| .874 |} 2.50] 44 | 44 || Springfield, Mass..../ .85 . 90 44 44 
Los Angeles, Calif....} 1.00 1. 00 44 44 || Toledo, Ohio..... | . 80 .80 44 44 
: Louisville, Ky.......) .874 | .874) 44 | 44 || Washington, D.C...| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
. Manchester, N. H....| .70 . 70 44 44 || Wichita, Kans....... 87% | . 87} 44 | 44 
y Memphis, Tenn......) . 874 | . 874 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... ~874 | .874 | 44 | 44 
: Milwaukee, Wis....- - 85 4.70 44 44 | =e oe Dibeaues 44 |. 
Minneapolis, Minn...| .&80 &O 44 | 44 || Youngstown, Ohio..| .90 | .90 44 | 44 
Nashville, Tenn.....| .75 75 44 | 44 1 
| } } 
Plasterers. 
| | || | | 
Atlanta, Ga........./$1.00 /|''$1.00 44 44 } Los Angeles, Calif. .. .|$1. 25 hagi.25 40 | 44 
Baltimore, Md....... | 1.25 |'? 1.50 | 44 44 || Louisville, Ky....... } .90 |14 1,25 44 | 44 
‘4 Birmingham, Ala....} 1.00 1.00 | 44 44 | Manchester, N.H....| 1.124 1. 123 44 44 
, Boston, Mass......... | 5S Po Memphis, Tenn ..... 1.124 | 1.124) 44 44 
Bridgeport, Conn... .| 1.00 1.00; 44 44 || Milwaukee, Wis. .... } 1.124 | 1.124 t | 44 
~ Buffalo, N Y........ | 1. 00 125} 40 40 || Minneapolis, Minn...) 1.00 | 1. 124 i4 | 44 
~ Butte, Mont......... | 1.25 125 | 44 44 || Muskegon, Mich..... | 1.00 181.00 4 | 44 
of Charleston, S. C...... | .85 .85| 48 48 || Nashville, Tenn..... 100 | 1.25 44 | 44 
= Chicago, Ill. ......... 1.10 1. 50 44 44 || Newark, N .J........] 1.25 | 1.25 44 | 44 
7 Cincinnati, Ohio..... 1.125 | 1.124) 444 444 || New Haven, Conn...! 1.00 |------- a Peers 
‘: Cleveland, Ohio...... 1. 25 1.25} 44 44 || New Orleans, La..... 11.00 | 1.00 415 | 45 
44 Columbus, Ohio..... 1. 25 1.25 | 44 44 |! New York, N. Y.....| 1. 25 1. 25 44 44 
14  }, ae 1. 374 1. 50 44 44 Norfolk, Va.......... | 1.00 1. 25 44 44 
a Dayton, Ohio........ 1. 10 1. 25 44 44 Omaha, Nebr........ 11.25 | 1.25 44 44 
_ Denver, Colo......... 1. 25 1. 25 44 44 Spe 11.10 | 1.10 44 44 
7 Des Moines, lowa....| 1.124 | 1.25 44 44 || Philadelphia, Pa..... 11.25 |%1.50| 44 44 
, Detroit, Mich........ 1.124 | 1.25] 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa....... | 1.124 | 61.25 | 44 44 
i DM tatthébss acess 1. 124 1.124; 44 44 Portland, Me......... -90 | 1.00; 44 44 
; Fall River, Mass..... - 95 -95 | 44 44 || Portland, Oreg.......| 1.124 1,123} 44 44 
ves Grand Rapids, Mich.| 1.00 125) 44 44 Providence, R.I..... | 1.05 1.15 | 40 40) 
, Houston, Tex.......| 1.50 1.50| 44 44 || Reading, Pa......... | .90 | 1.25] 44 44 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1. 124 1.125) 44 | 44 || Richmoné, Va....... -874 | 171.25 | 44 44 
ai Jacksonville, Fla....| . 874 1.00| 44 | 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... 1.064 | 1.06} 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo.....| 1.124 | 1. 124, 44 | 44 | Rock Island (Ill.) | 
Little Rock, Ark....} 1.124 | 1.124} 44 | 44 || district ®........... | RM... be i | oe 
220 per cent received 75 cents per hour. * 50 per cent received $1 per hour. 
'45 per cent received 75 cents per hour. 10 35 per cent received $1 per hour. 
?20 per cent received 90 cents per hour. 11 25 per cent received $1.15 per hour. 
'45 per cent received 874 cents per hour. 12 50 per cent received $1.25 per hour. 
‘30 per cent received 85 cents per hour. 15 50 per cent received $1.50 per hour. 
°35 per cent received $1 per hour. 4 50 per cent received $1.374 per hour. 
‘40 per cent received 80 cents per hour. 16 25 per cent received $1.25 per hour. 
0 per cent received 674 cents per hour. 16 334 per cent received $1.50 per hour. 
‘Includes Davenport, lowa, and Moline and Rock 17 20 be? cent received $1.124 and 20 per cent 
Island, Til. received $1 per hour. 
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OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, NOVEMBER 15, 1922—Continued. UN 
Plasterers—Concluded. 
Rates per Hours per || Rates per Hours per 
hour, 1922. week, 1922. | hour, 1922. week, 1929. 
= 
City. Union —_ Union — | City. Union| — Union te 
scale | ‘ing | Scale | ing |i scale | ing | scal 
ag rate 7 hours "ay rate = 
* | Nov. | Nov. } | Nov ~ TM 
| 15. | 15. 5 
Saginaw, Mich....... $1.00 |$1. 25 44 44 || Springfield, Mass... ./$0.95 |....... } 44 fe, Balti 
St. Louis, Mo........ | 1.374 | 1.374 44 44 || Toledo, Ohio......... / 1.00 |$1.00 44 44 Birm 
St. Paul, Minn...... | 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Washington, D.C....) 1.25 | 1.50 44 4 Bost 
Salt Lake City, Utah.) 1.124 | 1.25 44 44 || Wichita, Kans....... 11.125 | 1.123 | 44 44 Bride 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 1.27} |....... ee | Worcester, Mass..... | .97$ | 1.25 44 4 Bufta 
Scranton, Pa......... Ba Wee 44 eP 4 eee ‘ 7) os Bee | a eee Butte 
Seattle, Wash....... | 1.123 | 1.25 40 40 || Youngstown, Ohio...| 1.04 |1.25 | 44 id Chien 
Spokane, Wash...... | 1.125 [11.375 44 44 | | | Cincit 
ai eS _ ore 
, alla: 
Plasterers’ laborers. 
- ——— - a.: en oo. ne vere Denvé 
| ! , . a | Des M 
Boston, Mass .....-. $0.80 ($0.85 40 44 New York, N. Y..../$0.933 $0.933 | 44 44 Detroi 
Butte, Mont......... Bee Jacaudse Me’ Weokiae's e. . \. See . 65 -65 | 44 44 Fall R 
Chicago, Wl... .. 22... :78} | .783| 44 | 44 || Philadelphia, Pa... “pies f 44 fo... Grand 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. ,. See m Y.405h ; Pittsburgh, Pa...... - Barres a Houst 
Cleveland, Ohio..... .60 .75 44 | 44 || Portland, Oreg...... . 90 .90 | 44 44 Indian 
Denver, Colo........ ON Bp eer . Baer || Providence, R. I..... - 55 .70 | 44 ; Kansa 
Detroit, Mich........ 75 | .874 44 | 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... . 55 55 | 44 44 Little 
Indianapolis, Ind..... .70 . 70 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo.......| 1.00 ....... 1 4% |. Les At 
Kansas City, Mo..... EMO - \accsesi MM itdae tee Salt LakeCity, Utah. .874 .874 | 44 Louisy 
Los Angeles, Calif...) 1.124 |....... A ee | San Francisco, Calif... .95 ....... | 464 Manch 
Louisville, Ky....... : Rr m Wiss. Scranton, Pa........ ‘ 60 silane a, ae Memp! 
Memphis, Tenn..... -624 | .62) | 44 | 44 Seattle, Wash....... -874 ..-.--.| 40. Milwat 
Milwaukee, Wis..... wit “lesances . - et ieeoe, - | Spokane, Wash...... 75 75 | 44 +4 Minnes 
Minneapolis, Minn... .75 |....... 44 | pio se Sprnenne, Mass. ---| +65 «2.2.4. n= Muske 
Newark, N.J........| .75 7 | 44 44 Washington, D.C... .75 .......) 44 ....... Nashvi 
New Orleans, La....; .50 |....... | 45 | phe . | Worcester, Mass..... . 80 75 44 44 Newarl 
| 
Plumbers. 
| , - 
mG GER, 6 a ccsses $1.00 ($1.00 44 44 Newark, N.J........ $1.124 $1. 123 $4 44 : 
einee.© ” RSRES: | 93 | 1.00 44 44 New Haven, Conn...| .874 | .874 | 44 44 oid 
Birmingham, Ala....| 1.25 | 1.50 44 44 || New Orleans, La....! .90 [51.00 | 44 rs Chicago, 
Boston, Mass........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 New York, N. Y.... 1.12 | 1.124; 44 4 Cincinn 
Bridgeport, Conn....' .85 [21.00 44 44 Norfolk, Va.........| 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 4 Clevelar 
Bafralo, N. ¥ ....... | 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Omaha, Nebr........ 100 |1.00 | 44 44 Dayton, 
Butte, Mont......... (1125) 1.25 | 44 44 || Peoria, Ill........... 100 | 1.00 | 44 i Dayton, 
Charleston, 8. C..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Philadelphia, Pa. ... - 90 ee as | # |....... Detroit’ 
Chicago, Ill.......... | 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa......| 1.124 eo aS H Monat 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Portland, Me........ | .90 |-2----- | 44 Milwauk 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 Portland, Oreg......| 1.063 | 1.06; | 44 44 Newer 
Columbus, Ohio..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Providence, RK. 1..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 H , 
OS" eee 1.25 | 1.25 44 44 Reading, Pa......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Dayton, Ohio....... 1.00 | 1.10 44 44 Richmond, \ @-...-. 75 |..--...| 44 os 
Denver, Colo........ 1. 064 | 1. 064 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y.....| .93h | .934 | 44 1 
Des Moines, Iowa....| 1.124 | 1.00 44 44 Rock Island (111.) dis- ; 
Detroit, Mich........ 1.00 (31.124 44 44 trict £.............. 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 H Aftents 
NE SS -97 | 1.00 44 44 Saginaw, Mich....... | 1.00 } 1.00 | 44 H Balt » 
Fall River, Mass.....| .85 | .85 | 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 11.25 | 1.25 | 4 4 Reltimes 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| .90 | .90 44 44 || St. Paul, Minn....../ 1.00 | 1.00 “ - Boston] 
Houston, Tex....... 5 Be Oe eee Salt Lake City, Utah.| .90 | 1.00 44 g “rn n, 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1.15 | 1.124 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif.) 1.25 | 1. 15§ 44 if Buffel | 
Jacksonville, Fla....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........ yO ee Butte. 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1.124 | 1.124 44 44 Seattle, Wash.......| 1.00 | 1.12 44 Charlésto 
Little Rock, Ark....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Spokane, Wash...... = my ae i? - Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..| 1.124 | L1 44 44 Springfield, Mass. oe 874 | 1.00 14 ~ Cineinnnd 
Louisville, ae as 1.00 | 1.12 44 44 || Toledo, Ohio........ | 1.00 | 1.00 14 Cleveland 
Manchester, N. H...} .80 |....... 40° F332. Washington, D.C...) 1.064 |....... 44. vs He sa. 
Memphis, Tenn... .. 1,124 | 1.124 44 44 Wichita, Kans......., 1.124 | 1.063 44 rn Tr 
Milwaukee, Wis..... - 90 - 90 44 44 || Worcester, Mass..... | +90 | 1.00 44 : Dayton é 
Minneapolis, Minn...) .875 | .874| 44 44 || York, Pa........ ying A! WOO Ae vesene 44 |..... is ania 
Muskegon, Mich..... -90 | 490 Wy 44 Youngstown, Ohio. ., 1.25 | 1.124 44 Moin 
Nashville, Tenn. .... 1.00 |....... OO wiedat ss « Detroit, 
. 140 per « 
1 25 per cent received $1.12} per hour. 4 50 per cent received $1 per hour. 130 per 
2 40 per cent received 91 cents per hour. ° 40 cent received 90 cents per hour. ‘Include 






3 25 per cent received $1 per hour. 6 includes Davenport, lowa, and Moline and Rock Islani, lll 
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Sheet-metal workers. 
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MAY 15, 1922, AND PREVAILING RATES 
NOVEMBER i5, 1922— Continued. 


























Hours per 
week, 1922. 

















Rates per Hours per Rates per 

hour, 1922. week, 1922. hour, 1922. 

City. Union —_ Union | a City. Union | P ‘il. 

scale ing | Sale.| ing scale | ‘tor 

si rate = hours cred rate 

* | Nov * | Nov. * | Nov. 

15. 15. | 15. 

| 

Baltimore, Md....... $0.90 |$0.90 44 44 New Haven, Conn.. .|$0. 874 |7$1. 00 | 
Birmingham, Ala....; .85 . 85 44 44 New Orleans, La....| .90 |....... 
Boston, Mass........ | 2 ery Gi bicsodés New York, N. Y.... 1. 124 | 1 124) 
Bridgeport, Conn....) . 85 91 44 44 || Norfolk, Va......... . 874 | 874 

Buffalo, N. Y.......| .874 | .874 44 44 Omaha, Nebr........ 1.00 1.00 
Butte, Mont......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Peoria, Ml........... . 874 874 
Chicago, Dl.......... 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 Philadelphia, Pa....| .90 |....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio....., .80 . 80 48 48 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1.00 1, 124 

Cleveland, Ohio. .... 1.04 | 1.10 44 44 Portland, Me........ | .85 . 85 

a, ee .00 | 1.00 44 44 Portland, Oreg...... . 90 . 90 
Dayton, Ohio.......; .85 |}.85 44 44 Providence, R.I....| .874 |....... 

Denver, Colo........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Richmond, Va....... . 80 . 80 

Des Moines, lowa....; .90 .90 44 44 Rochester, N. Y..... . 85 . 85 

Detroit, Mich........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 Rock Island (Ill.)dis- | 

Fal] River, Mass... .. . 85 . 85 44 44 | RE ORS . 90 . 90 

Grand Rapids, Mich.| .85 . 85 50 50 || St. Louis, Mo........ | 1.00 1. 00 

Houston, Tex....... 1.124 | 1.123 44 44 St. Paul, Minn. ..... | .90 . 90 

Indianapolis, Ind....| .924 | .95 44 44 Salt LakeCity, Utah.| .90 . 90 

Kansas City, Mo..... < gee Gs Bikinnce San Francisco, Calif..| 1.06} | 41.12 
Little Rock, Ark....| .90 - 90 44 44 Scranton, Pa........ ; a7 . 873 

Los Angeles, Calif. ..| 1.124 | 1.12] 44 44 || Seattle, Wash....... 933 | 1.00 
Louisville, Ky....... . 80 . 80 44 44 || Spokane, Wash...... . 874 . 874 

Manchester, N. H...} .80 . 80 44 44 Springfield, Mass....| .85 . 92 
Memphis, Tenn.....| .874 | 1.00 44 44 oledo, Ohio........ eee 
Milwaukee, Wis..... . 85 - 85 44 44 Washington, D.C...| 1.00 1. 064 
Minneapolis, Minn...) .90 - 90 44 44 || Wichita, Kans....... 1.00 . 874 
Muskegon, Mich..... 04d 75 44 44 Worcester, Mass..... . 
Nashville, Tenn..... 75 75 44 44 , 4 “eae hy ee 
Newark, N.J........ 1.124 | 1.12) | 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio..| 1.00 |......- 


























44 





Baltimore, Md....... 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...| 
Chicago, Tl......c««- | 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio... .. | 
Dayton, Ohio. ......! 
Denver, Colo. ....... 
Detroit, Mich........| 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 
Newark, lag 











8 
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= 





Slate and tile roofers. 





| 
| 








New Haven, Conn... '$1. 


New Orleans, La. ...| 
New York, SB. Wisc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa........ 
Springfield, Mass... 

ashington, D.C... 








“9 eee 
1.00 $1.00 
6b [on vdie 
1.00 | i.i8 
1,125 | 1.25 
1.25. | 1.25 
1.043 |....... 
874 | .87h 
OP ha is 
1s | iis | 





ing 
hours 
Nov. 

15. 

















Steam fitters. 


















Atlanta, Ga......... $1. 00 
Baltimore, Md....... -90 
Birmingham, Ala 1. 25 
Boston, Mass........ 1.00 
Bridgeport, Conn....| .85 
Buffalo, N. Y........ - 90 
Butte, Mont......... 1. 124 
Charleston, 8. C.....} 1.00 
Chicago, Ili.......... 95 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . - 95 
Cleveland, Ohio. ....| 1.10 
Columbus, Ohio..... 1.00 
| Pcorebedhe ¢ 1, 25 
Dayton, Ohio........| 1.00 
Denver, Tn «bo4é>> 1. 
Moines, Iowa. ...| 1. 
Detroit, Mich........ 1.00 








140 per cent received $1 per hour. 
130 per cent received 874 cents per hour. 
‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Il. 
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28 | 


Fall River, Mass... .. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Tex....... 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 
Jacksonville, Fla... . 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Little Rock, Ark.... 
Los Angeles, Calif. . . 
Louisville, Ky....... 
Manchester, N. H.. . 
Memphis, Tenn...... 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Muskegon, Mich..... 
Nashville, Tenn. .... 
Newark, att Rees 





ss 
7 


1.00 


SS ee 
a. © 2 se oo 


.124 
. 90 
. 874 


90 


1. 124 


4334 per cent received $1.06} per hour. 
5 25 per cent received $1.12} per hour. 


1.10 
1.00 
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OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, NOVEMBER 15, 19: 


Steam-fitters—Concluded. 





D PREVAILING 


— Continued. 








City. 








City. 





RATES 


Hor ITS per 
week, 1922. 





Rates per 
hour, 1922. 
Pre- 
Union} vail- | Union 
scale ing | scale 
May | rate | May 
15. Nov. 15. 
15. 








New Haven, Conn...' 
New Orleans, La... .! 


New York, N. Y.... 
Norfolk, Va.......... 
Omaha, Nebr 
Peoria, !1l 
Philadelphia, Pa... - 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 


“eee eee 


Portland, Oreg......| 


Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa......... 
Richmond, Va....... 
Rochester, N. Y..... 
Rock Island (IIL) 

Gistet Bi...caddiebs 


aeeee 




















Rates per Hours 
hour, 1922. week, iba. 
Pre- Pre- 
Union| vail- | Union| vail- 
seale | ing | scale | ing 
May | rate {| May | hours 
15. Nov 15. Nov. 
15. 15. 
SOTA 4. ..- cave O:h Hrd. 
-90 |'$1.00 44 44 
1, 124 | 1.123 4 44 
1.00 1.00 44 44 
1.00 | .874 44 44 
| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
| .90 | .90 44 44 
| 1.124 | 1.12 44 44 
; .90 . 90 44 44 
| 1.06 | 1.06} 44 “4 
| .90 | 1.00 44 44 
| 1.00 1. 00 44 44 
i 3 eee 6 eusecd. 
- 934 | 1.00 44 44 
| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 

















| Pra. 


val 


in 


hours 
Nov. 
| 


, 
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Saginaw, Mich....... 


St. Louis, Mo........ 
St. Paul, Minn...... 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash...... 
Springfield, Mass. ... 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C... 








Wichita, Kans....... 


Worcester, Mass..... 
York, Pa 


Youngstown, Ohio. . 


1.00 ($1.00 
1. 25 1. 25 
-874 | . 87h 
. 90 1.00 
1.124 | 1.124 
. 874 . 874 
1.00 | 1.124 
1.00 | 1.00 
-8 | 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.064 /31. 124 
1.124 | 1.123 
- 874 | 1.00 
| .75 75 
. rr - 





























Steam-fitters’ helpers. 











































| | | } | 
Baltimore, Md......- 's0. 674 $0. 674 | 44 | 44 || Norfolk, Va..........) $0.50 $0.50 44 44 
Boston, Mass........ 1 ae OP Tevscchs Omaha, Nebr........ an ibswtsod 44}....... 
Buffalo, N. Y........ A) SM, Uhnbanhs Te lisiie Peoria, Ill........... | eee: a ee 
Chicago, Il..........| . 5 Ae at eee Philadelphia, Pa..... . 60 . 60 44 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio... -. {ee 4) /eeeeee Eee y la Pittsburgh, Pa....... -70 | .70 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... e See: YB eee Portland, Me........ , Bast 44 
Dallas, Tex.......... | .75 | .75 44 44 || Providence, R. I..... 584 624 44 
Denver, Colo........ .674 | .675 44 44 || Richmond, Va....... i 2 ee 44 
Detroit, Mich........ 624 .624 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ ee ee 44 |..... 
Fall River, Mass..... 57h | .75 44 44 | St. Paul, Minn....... _ Beery } 4 
Indianapolis, Ind....| .65 | .65 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah .50 Ai2k 44 14 
Kansas City, Mo.....| .68} | .683 44 44 | San Francisco, Calif.. .75 ote 44 44 
Louisville, Ky....... ~ vy apes 8 een || Scranton, Pa........ 624 .62 44 14 
Memphis, Tenn...... .564 | . 56} 44 44 | Seattle, Wash....... 624) .75 40 4) 
Milwaukee, Wis..... . oe 44 |....... || Springfield, Mass....| .55 | .50 44 4 
Minneapolis, Minn...; .625  .624 44 44 || Washington, D.C...) .65 . 65 44 44 
Newark, N. J......-. 0. | .% 44 44 | Worcester, Mass..... 1) GB lesasscd ye 
New York, N. Y....| .874) .87} 44 44 | 

Stonecutters. 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Boston, Mass........ 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Columbus, Ohio..... 
Dallas, T 
Denver, Colo........ 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Wes, FO-.kc-. 0.55). 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. .-..... 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Ark.... 
Louisville, K 

Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 





$0.90 $0.90 44 44 
.90 [11.10 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.02} | 1.025 44 44 
1.25 | 1.25 44 44 
1.10 {1.10 44 44 
1.10 | 1.10 44 44 
1.25 | 1.25 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
.92 | 1.00 44 44 
1.124 | 1.124 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.25 | 1.25 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
80 | .80 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
.90 | .90 44 44 
1.00 | 1.00 44 44 




















Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, RR 
New Haven, Conn... 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Reading, Pa......... 
Richmond, Va....... 
Rochester, N. Y..... 
Rock Island (Ill.) dis- 

ee eee 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
St. Paul, Minn...... 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash 
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cent received 90 cents per hour. 


140 
2 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 


#40 per cent received $1.06} per hour. 
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450 per cent received $1.20 per hour. 
5 30 per cent received 90 cents per hour. 
6 20 per cent received $1.12} per hour. 
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Atlan 
Balti: 
Birm 
Bosto 
Brids 
Buffs. 
Butt: 
Chica: 
Cincir 
Clevel 
Colun 
Denve 
Detro 
Frie, | 
Fall R 
Indiar 
Jackse 
Kansa 
Little 
Louis" 
Memp 
Milwa 
Minne 
Newar 
New FE 
New C 








Baltim 
Boston 
Bridge 
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Chicag: 
Cineinr 
Clevela 
Colum} 
Dallas, 
Dayton 
Denver 
Des Mo 
Detroit 
Erie, P: 
Housto 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Los An 
Louisvi 
Milwau 
Minnea) 
Newark 
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Stonemasons. 
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, AND PREVAILING RATES 
Continued. 








Rates per 
hour, 1922. 


Hours per 
week, 1922. 








Pre- 
Union | vail- 
scale | ing 
May = rate 
15. No ov. 





——_——— 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Birmingham, Ala... 
Roston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 
Buffalo, N. Y- 

Butte 

Chicago, I] 

Cine innati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. . 

Detroit, Mich 


Fall River, Mass..... 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 
Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock "Ark... .| 
Louisville, Ky..... ua 
Memphis, ‘Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn... 
New Orleans, La....| 
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woe 
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LE aad 


et mew ee ae 
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Nore 
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Pre- 
vail- 
ing 
hours 
Nov. 


Rates per 
hour, 1922. 


Hours per 
week, 1922. 





Union| vail- 
scale | ing 
May | rate 
15 


} 15. 


| Pre | 


| Nov. 


| scale 


| 


Pre- 
vail- 
ing 
May | hours 
15. Nov. 

| 15. 


Union 











Omaha, Nebr..... 
| Philadelphia, _ 





New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va.. deracgninani 


eoria, Ill 


Pittsburgh, 
Portland, ‘.. 
Portland, Oreg...... 


$1.25 $1.25 
124 | 1.25 
124 
10 | 1.10 
‘ 15 





Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 
Rock Island 
district ! 
St. Louis, Mo 


| St. Paul, ‘Minn 


|| San Francisco, Calif... 
|| Seranton, Pa 
| Seattle, Wash... 


Spokane, Wash.. 
Springfield, Mass. ...} 


| Toledo, Ohio 
l Washington, D.C...) 
|| Wichita, Kans 


Worcester, Bs saan 


York, Pa 


_ ~—se  e e ) 
est Ga 


1 
(Iil.) | 
11 


124 | 





44 
44 
44 
44 
a4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 
44 





Structural-iron workers. 





Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Tl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo. - 

Des Moines, Towa. 
Detroit, Mich 


Houston, Tex . 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Louisviile, Ky 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapoiis, Minn.. 
Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn...) 
New Orleans, La....| 
New York, N. ¥.-0.| 
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we 
a aa 


SSS 


eeces 


-124 
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| 


44 | Norfolk, Va 


Omaha, Nebr........ 
Peoria, Tl 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


| Portland, M e 


| Scranton, P. 
| Seattle, Wash 


| = ee ag Mass. 
Washington, D.C... 


| Youngstown, Ohio... 


| 


Portland, Oreg.... 

Providence, R.I 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y 

Rock Island (IIl.), 
district ! 


Salt Lake City, Utah.| 

San Francisco, Calif. . 

Spokane, Wash 
oiedo, O 


Worcester, Mass... - 








1. 
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38338 











1Includes Davenport, Iowa, 


and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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Tile layers. 
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Rates per Hours per Rates per Hours per 

hour, 1922. week, 1922. hour, 1922. week, 1929 

. Pre- : Pre- Pre. 

City. Union | vall- |Union| vail- City. Union| vail- | Union yj). 

scale | ing | scale ing scale | ing | scale ng 

May | rate | May | hours May | rate | May | hours 

15. Nov. 15. Nov. 15. Nov. 15. Nov 

15. 15. 15. 5. 
Atlanta, Ga......... $1.00 |$1.00 44 44 || Muskegon, Mich..... $1.00 ($1.00 44 44 
Baltimore, Md....../ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Newark, N.J........ 1,124 | 1.124 44/000 
Boston, Mass........ ; 1.00 | 1.00 40 44 || New Haven, Conn... 1.00 1.12 44 44 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || New Orleans, La....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 14 
Buffalo, N. Y.......| 1.00 | 1.00 4 44 || New York, N. Y.... 1.124 | 1.125 44 44 
Butte, Mont......... Be 2 Seters seein Norfolk, Va......... 1.00 | 1.00 4) 4g 
Chicago, Ill.......... | 1,023 | 1. 158 44 44 || Omaha, Nebr....... 1.00 | 1.00 14 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 1,00 | 1.25 44 ‘to. ."). ae 1.10 | 1.10 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio..... } 1.00 | 1.124 44 44 || Philadelphia, Pa.... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Columbus, Ohio..... ; 1.00 {21.00 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1.00 | 1.124 44 44 
Dallas, Tex.......... | 1.00 | 1.25 44 44 || Portland, Oreg...... 1.00 | 1.124 44 44 
Dayton, Ohio.......| 1.00 1.00 44 44 || Providence, R.I.... 1.15 | 1.25 44 14 
Denver, Colo........ | 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Richmond, Va...... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Des Moines, Iowa....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Detroit, Mich........ | 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo........ 2 eer 44/...... 
ea 1.00 | 1.00 44 44) St. Paul, Minn...... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Houston, Tex....... Ee gp eter. | | Salt LakeCity, tah. 1.00 |....... ae 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | San Francisco, Calif. 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Jacksonville, Fla....) 1.00 87} 44 44 || Scranton, Pa........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 

Kansas City, Mo..... f. aa 8 Pence Seattle, Wash....... * fi 441... 
Little Rock, Ark....| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | Springfield, Mass.... 1.00 | 1.123 | 44 44 
Los eles, Calif...) 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 oledo, Ohio........ 1.00 | 1.25 44 14 
Louisville, Ky....... 11.25 | 1.00 44 44 | Washington, D.C... 1.00 | 1.00 44 14 
Meinphis, Tenn..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | Wichita, Kans....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 14 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | Worcester, Mass... .. 1.00 (31.25 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn...| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | Youngstown, Ohio.. 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
| | } 








1 50 per cent received $1.25 per hour. 
2 50 per cent received $1.10 per hour. 
3 50 per cent received $1.124 per hour. 


Wages in Various Industries in Denmark, 1914 to 1922. 


HE statistical department of Denmark on the basis of wage 
T material supplied by the Danish Employers’ Association has 
computed average hourly wages in various occupations for 
each quarter from April, 1918, to the end of 1921. Because of the 
general lockout and unemployment and the resulting lack of material 
for wage computations which would be comparable, no computa- 
tions were made for the first quarter of 1922, but in the \vovember 
6, 1922, issue of Statistiske Efterretninger are given average wages 
for the second quarter of 1922. During April conditions became 
more stable after the new wage agreements had been concluded. 
Wages for the second quarter show some reduction, especially in the 
trades affected by the general lockout. In these trades the reduction 
amounted to from 12 to 15 per cent. 

The following table, compiled from the November 17, 1920, Octo- 
ber 21, 1921, and November 6, 1922, issues of Statistiske [fterret- 
ninger (Copenhagen), shows average wages per hour in the second 

uarter of 1920, 1921, and 1922, by industries and occupations. 

or the sake of comparison, 1914 figures, previously published in 
the Montuity LaBor REVIEW, are also given. 
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Indu 


Bakers.. 
Millers... 
Chocolat 
Skill 
Uns} 
Won 
Margarir 
Uns} 
Won 
Slaughte 
Unsk 
Wor 
Brewerie 
Unsk 
Wom 
Alcohol f 
Unsk 
Wom 
Sugar fac 
Unsk 
Wom 
Various t 
Unsk 
Wom 


Cigar fact 
Cigar 
Unsk 
Wom 


Textile fa 
Male 
Fema 

Rope mal 
Skille 
Unsk' 
Wom 

Trimminy 
Skille 
Wom 

Sailmaker 


Tailors... 
Seamstres 
Shoemake 
Shoe facto 
Male | 
Fema 


Tanners: 
Skille 
Unski 


Tinkers . . 
Building j 
Glaziers. . 
Painters. . 
Masons: 
Skillec 
Unskil 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK IN 1914 AND IN THLE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1920, 1921, AND 1922. 


{1 Gre at par=0.268 cent.] 








Copenhagen. 


Provinces. 





Num- 
; ber 
Industry and occupation. of 
work- 


ers 

June 
30, 

1922. 








Food. 


BAKCIS. .cccccscsecccccccccsccces 
Millers. ....-«+- See eeocconnenee! 


Chocolate factories: 
Skilled workers. ............ 
Unskilled workers........... 
Woman workers 

Margarine factories: 
Unskilled workers........... 
Woman workers 

Slaughterhouses: 
Unskilled workers........... | 935 





Woman workers 19 | : 


Breweries: 
Unskilled workers 
Woman workers 
Aleohol factories: 


| 2,049 | 
| 1, 250 | 


50 | 4 


Woman workers............. 46 
Sugar factories: 


Unskilled workers........... 486 | ! 


Woman workers | 192} 
Various trades: 

Unskilled workers........... 132 

Woman workers } 116 | 


Tobacco. 

Cigar factories: 
Cigar SRMROIS, .065...060s.- bl 738 
Unskilled workers 78 
Woman workers 1, 970 
Textiles. 


Textile factories: 





Women..... PT PP mae ae 
Trimming makers: 
Skilled 














Average hourly wages. 


| 
Sere- | Sec- See- 
ond | ond ond 
quar- | quar- | quar- 
ter, ter, | ter, 
1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
| 


Ore. 


181 | 


170 


184 


149 | 


92 


132 
69 


150 | 
81 | 


160 
121 


167 
86 








157 | 
120 | 


152 | 
91 | 


Num-| Average hourly wages. 
| ber | 
of 
| work- | | See- | Sec- | Ser. 
ers | | ond ond ond 
| June | 1914 | quar- | quar- | quar- 
30, ter, ter, 
1922. 1920. | 1921. 


Ore. Ore. 
168. 6 195 | 
176. 2 181 
203 204 | 
170.6 171 
100 108 


160.1 | 161 | 
95. § 99 


180 | 
103 
161 
142 
186 
155 
175 | 
107 
162 | 
lil | 


| 


| 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK IN 1914 AND 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1920, 1921, AND 1922—Continued. 

















Industry and occupation. 

















Average hourly wages. Average hourly wages. 


















Building—Concluded. 


a ers eee 
Stucco workers.................. 
Carpenters: 

Skilled...... ayaee eA Rae 


Ss enddiedoas noch out 
Iinoleum workers............. = 


Insulation workers............-- 
Wood and furniure. 


Basket makers.....- Oe. pera | 


Cabinetmakers..................| 
Machine carpenters. ......... a 


Wood industry: 
Unskilled workers.......... 
Woman workers. ........... 


Piano-factory workers........... 
Lo, NR a An eee ee 


Harness makers and paper 
Ee S >) tees | 


Clay, stone, and glass. 


Laborers and concrete workers. .| 


ROO WENNER so 5 cccccbstecadees 





BOR 1 Ail co dcccbWeos ceetacedt 
Stone cutters: 


Skill 
EL. aaada tecbew aa «doce 


Gravel workers. ................ a 


Ee See ae 
Cement factories. ............... 
Ceramic industry: 
Skilled workers... ... hie ain at 
Unskilled workers........... 
Woman workers. ........... 
Terrazzo workers................ 


re eee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CCC eee ereeseseseeeesoees 


Metal pressers................... 
Ship carpenters. ................ 


Blacksmiths and machinists..... 
Woodworkers................... 





eee eee eee eee ee 





eee ee ee 


Sulphuric-acid factories. ........ 
Match factories: 
Male workers..... Ldn dean 
Female workers. .... pe 
eous: 
Male workers. .............. 
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Ko) Oe 





mc bo 


ot 
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Female workers............ 
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Indu: 


Paper mi 
Male 
Fem: 

Typogray 

Lithogra} 

Chemigra 

Printers: 
Unsk 
Wom 

Lithogray 
Unsk 
Wom 

Bookbind 
Skille 
Wom 

Paperwar 
Unsk 
Wom 

Carton fac 


Com? 


Harbor ar 
Harbor w 
Woman v 


Vai 


Foremen. 
Firemen . 

Chauffeur: 
Teamsters 


AS 


of 30 1 
per dav 
regular 
ticeshiy 
fied w 
northe1 

The 


Blov 
Bloy 
Gatl 
Carr 
Subs 
Com 


Piece 
less the 
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AVER AGE 


WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1920, 1921, 


DENMARK IN 1914 AND IN T 
AND 1922—Conc!uded. 








Industry and occupation. 


Num- 


ber | 


Copenhagen. 





Average hourly wages. | 


ber 





of 
work- 

ers 
June 

30, | 
1922, | 


1914 


} 
Sec- | Sec- 
ond | ond 
quar- | 
ter, | 
1920. 


ter, 








Graphic. 


Paper mills: 

Mi ale workers 

Female workers............ 
Typographers..........--.-.+0-- 
Lithographers.........+----++++- 
Chemigraphers 
Printers: 

U nskilled 





Lithographic workers: 
Unskilled 


Book binders: 
Skilled 


Paperware industries: 
Unskilled workers 
Woman workers 
Carton factories, woman workers. 


Commerce and transport. 
Harbor and transport workers. ..! 


Harbor workers 
Woman workers 


1, 5s 





= dO Go Cio ww 


. 7 
_— 


175 
264 
107 


quar- 
} 1921. 


of 
ond 

quar- | 
ter, 30, 
1922, | 


ers 


Num- | 


Sec- | work- 
June | 


1922. | 


Provinces. 


Average hourly wages. 


Pr Sec- | Sec- Sec- 
| ond | ond | ond 
quar- | quar- | quar- 
ter, ter, | ter, 
1920. | 1921. | 1922, 


1914 














Ore. Ore. 
163 
108 
231 





| 

l 9 

| 

| 

rf | | | 
Various occupations. 


Kroner week. 
| 137. 45| 125.72| 103 
92.38) 93.64) 74.15) 
86.87) 89. 79) 69. 44 307 
88.42) 86.97) 66.42) 1,120 


K roner per week. 
| 100. 17| 98.70; 84.16 
| 87.44} 87.22) 67.19 
79.82} 90.59) 61.49 
76. 17) 17,08 58. 05 


Foremen A 

PRASL Do ebbebedssedsobdness 
OE ee Te ee 8 ee 
Teamsters 





Wages in Glass Factories of Northern France. 


CONSULAR report of November 8, 1922, gives the rates of 
A wages in effect in northern France for workers in glass fac- 
tories: In window-glass manufacture blowers make a minimum 
of 30 francs ($5.79, par) and a maximum of 35 francs ($6.76, par) 
per day. Apprentice blowers are paid from 20 to 35 per cent of the 
regular wages, according to their ability, during the year of appren- 
ticeship that is considered nec essary before being accepted as quali- 
fed workers. The wages in this industry are slightly higher in 
northern France than in other sections of the country. 
The following are the daily wages in effect in bottle factories: 
Franes.! 
35 
28 to 32 
22 to 24 
8 to 10 
22 to 25 
14 to 18 


Blowers 
Blowers ( less skilled) 


EERE Vitara Anes Sana Sr Ree en rep ee 
I a i Me cine 


Pieceworkers using Boucher machines are paid about 15 per cent 
less than stick workers. 





'Frane at par=19.3 cents. 
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New System for Determining Wage Rates in the Dresden Metal 
Industry.’ 
Ca to the continuous depreciation of the mark, German way, A 


scales fixed by collective agreements have only an ephemer,| 


significance. They change from month to month, while th. recen 


other provisions of the agreements retain a certain stability. Wii) | 

every rise in the cost of living the rates have to be revised for eg} andé 
group of workers according to age, sex, occupation, occupational trajp- wage’ 
ing, years of service, piece or time work, etc. This always involves n thi 
lengthy discussions and more or less friction, unless the Austrian be rai 


method of adjusting wages to the cost of living is adopted, i, ¢. 9. 
simply increasing the cost-of-living bonus from month to month. , one 
method by which the basic wage ultimately becomes insignificant jp work 
comparison with the cost-of-living bonus. (93.8 
In the Dresden metal industry the ponderous procedure formerly Septe 
in use in determining wage scales has been superseded by a new work: 
system under which the wage rates of 50,000 workers have been Wi 
determined since March 1, 1922. This system is based on the principle the a 
that changes in the purchasing power of money require merely a nom- wage 
inal change of the absolute amount of wages, but that the relatiye whet! 
diversities of the wages of skilled and unskilled, older and younger, recon 
and male and female workers remain the same. and therefore need Th 
not be taken into consideration when sudden marked increases in the shifts 
cost of living make negotiations for an increase of wages necessary, of cos 
The performance of a normally efficient pieceworker, 24 years of age, man 
was taken as a basis representing 100 units. With this performance and j 
the performance of ee of the other classes of workers 1s compared coal. 
and its value fixed in terms of a proportional number of units. The indivi 
wage rate is then fixed for the basic class of workers and the rates for Germ 
the other classes are subsequently computed without any further ual p 
negotiations by simply multiplying the basic wage rate by the co- union 
efficient assigned to each class of workers, and dividing the result by a bon 
100. The scheme of valuation of the labor of the various classes of on th 
workers adopted -by the Dresden metal industry is the following: upon 


LABOR VALUATION IN THE DRESDEN METAL INDUSTRY, BY SKILL, SEX, AND AGE. whetl 
a - enjoy 








Time workers. reaps 
Skill, sex, and age. Piece .| Highly Above Nor- Newly Pul 
qualified, normal | mally | em- chiefl 
efficiency.) efficient. | ployed. : ‘ 

a Limb: 

their 
nomic 
vance 
the m 
per ce 
is onl 
has in 
pre-w 
notice 
opinic 


1 Sozia 
1 Recor 





Skilled workers (male): 
J gf) eee eer ee are 
CUE ECO BO PONG. i co cccsccvoccdvecsicboeseeces 
SPU BRO Be FORTS. 0:05 3.66.65 6 cc cand deupsyveeesss 
Re SE On. 6 cacccinincdntp anki see cea es 
Semiskilled workers (male): 
cdi gine od abosbesc tbh edbasibuscuae sa 
SE MIEN, oo. owes cccccapncentobccseeece 
i i «<> vasces ehdgine aatele+cheh ox 
vs. . .cthaplonkivhbessbioneaee ° > Te bbenbacesen 
Unskilled workers (male): 
Rati chcdehnndthpentd «dtauneyohvarenikbaetbanmeahn eich 
2.4 . 5 ae ae Sle ae eee ndescne 
ED NENG cco caecchscccdoccgsoencebenct bcedevoace Litteeeso¥a 
Te ee ey ee Se a pa re 
Female workers: 
ich snenstncecstecosesdostaspecasevess | MD leveeceages 
SD PNGB ee tis ns tb ep mates cussnvdunsbceeed:: (i) "HR besebeoees 
i  o dcdnecdbinsheescsteneshuawh _ a latbedeswes 
ee ee ee, a re ee Bee, eee 


1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Berlin, Apr. 12, 1922, pp. 420, 421. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Production Bonus for Miners in the Ruhr District. 


by the National Minister of Labor for the settlement of the 
wage dispute in the Rhenish-Westphalian mining district has 
recently made the following award: 

1. A wage increase shall be granted which in the case of workers 
under 16 years of age shall-amount to 30 per cent of the present 
wages, in that of workers 16 to 20 years of age to 40 per cent, and 
in that of older workers to 50 per cent. The family allowance shall 
be raised from 20 to 40 marks. 

2. It is recommended that the parties should agree upon a further 
wage increase in the form of a production bonus to amount for each 
worker in the entire district for the month of November to 1 mark 
(23.8 cents, par) for each kilogram of coal mined in excess of the 
September production per capita and per day by an equal total 
working force. 

With this recommendation of the granting of a production bonus 
the arbitration board has introduced a relatively new idea into the 
wage regulation of the mining industry. It remains to be seen 
whether employers and workers will be willing to act upon this 
recommendation. 

The agreement of last year providing for the working of extra 
shifts has by no means fully remedied the existing underproduction 
of coal although nearly all the mines are working extra shifts. Ger- 
man industry is still compelled to purchase high-priced foreign coal 
and is frequently forced to operate on short time owing to lack of 
coal. The award leaves no doubt of the responsibility of each 
individual worker for the total production of the most important 
German coal mining district. The board was aware that an individ- 
ual production bonus would have been unacceptable to the trade- 
unions and to the workers, and it hesitated even to recommending 
a bonus for each individual pit. Therefore it decided upon a bonus 
on the production of the entire district. If such a bonus is agreed 
upon by employers and workers, each worker in the Ruhr coal fields, 
whether old or young, man or woman, efficient or inefficient, will 
enjoy its benefits, just as in a well-governed State even the opposition 
reaps the benefits of good government. 

Public opinion in Germany and also abroad has of late blamed 
chiefly the mine workers for the low production of coal. Heinrich 
Limbertz, of IXssen, editor of the Miners’ News, has recently come to 
their defense in an article in Reconstruction,’ an international eco- 
nomic monthly journal published in Berlin. In this article he ad- 
vances many facts showing that the fault does not rest solely with 
the miners. He states that in discussions of increase of output the 
per capita output of miners per shift plays a prominent part. That 
is only natural. When it is reported the number of mine workers 
has increased by 200,000, and that the coal output has not yet reached 
pre-war figures, the workers are naturally blamed. Statistical 
notices in mine owners’ journals often tend to further this wrong 
opinion. The instance is cited of one coal mine, for which statistics 


N CCORDING to Soziale Praxis ' an arbitration board appointed 








! Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Berlin, Nov. 2, 1922, pp. 1204, 1205. 
'Reconstruction, Berlin, October, 1922, pp. 162-166. 
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were compiled, showing that the per capita output per shift of ,)) HOUR 
hands employed in the mine at present is equal only to from 65 ;, 
67 per cent of the output in 1913. This comparison is stated to }y 
untenable for various reasons. In the first place, the year 1913 wa: — 
a year of great activity, when all energy was devoted to coal pro. 
duction and all repairs and heading works were avoided as far ag 
possible. The miners, moreover, were skilled and the shift time wag 
one and one-half hours longer. During the war unmethodical work. 
ing was carried out to an alarming extent, all repairs or headine 
works being absolutely disregarded. The Rheinish Westfialische 
Zeitung of November 16, 1920, is quoted as confirming these facts 
thereby refuting the belief that the revolution was responsible fo; oe 
the falling off of German coal production, saying: perln. 
For the present one must make allowances for the fact that in coal mining for the fologne. 
last six years an unheard-of unmethodical working has taken place. * * * Retro. rot§ ; 
gression in the output, as well as deterioration in the quality of coal are mainly dye Dresden. 
to this carelessness in working the mines. An improvement can only then be ex. Breslau. . 
pected, when new shafts are sunk and the workable shafts are subjected throughout mae 
to a costly process of restoration. Dusseldor 
The relatively small number of workers actually employed in Snore 
mining is to be taken into account in considering decrease of output. eaneiie 
During the period 1913-1921 the number of hewers and _ hewers’ bomen 
apprentices employed in the Ruhr district increased by only 26,680, Kénigsbe 
while that of oui workers increased by 123,320. Training naturally Paar 
suffered considerably under this influx of workers unskilled in mining. cen a 
Whereas in 1913 in the mining district under the supervision of the Kiel... 
superior mine office of Dortmund there were 50.6 hewers among re bl 
every 100 mine workers in the northern district and 51.9 in he 
the southern district, official statistics show that during the second May. 
quarter of 1922 only 37.6 per cent of the mine workers employed in the july. 
northern district were hewers. This is true also of other districts. eee 
In Aix-la-Chapelle, hewers now form only 36.1 per cent of the total | 
working force, as compared with 55.4 per cent in 1913, and in the 
mines on the left bank of the lower Rhine the corresponding figures Ace 
for 1922 and 1913 are 38.5 and 62.3, respectively. These facts are of skill 
very often overlooked when the question of production is being marks 
discussed. unskil 
wage. 
worke 
Wage Rates in Various Trades in Germany, September, 1922. * sd 
OoTrTKe 
RECENT issue (October, 1922) of Wirtschaft und Statistik, worke 
A the official bulletin of the German Statistical Office higher 
(Statistisches Reichsamt), contains statistics of wage rates cur- skilled 
rent in various German cities in September, 1922, for the building unskil 
trades, mental workers, and printers, as fixed by collective agreements For 
in force, and compares these wage rates with those of pre-war times. phy 
ime t 
Building Trades. times | 
(219 t 






[N THE following table are shown the daily and weekly wage rates 

of masons and carpenters, and of unskilled building trades workers 
(helpers) in September, 1922, in 22 German cities with a population 
in excess of 200,000 and in Erfurt: 
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HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS IN 23 
GERMAN CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 

















Wage rates of— 
Index of weekly 
wage rates 
(1913= 100). 





Masons and car- 


penters. Helpers. 





Masons 
and car- | Helpers. 
penters. | 


Per Per 
hour. 








Berlin 77. 23 3, 7a , 52: 8, 530 
Hamburg 95. 03 | on 91.2 33° 10, 020 | 
84. 43 05: . 86 3, 8! 11, 250 
Munich 65. 7 3, 1! 2. 4! 2, 995 8, 400 | 
SET. cieneminaenns<+iesacsesesscaeaee 80. 3, 67: . 6 3, 5: 9, 460 | 
Dresden 80. 3, 63! . 6! 3, 4$ 10, 490 | 
SE iamitndatndderecccdccosaesccescne a 70. 6 : ‘ 10, 660 | 
E ' 74, 2! 3, 56: 77. 3, 3¢ 10, 670 
Frankfort on the Main 81. 4: 3, 908 . 8 Mee 11, 700 
; §4. 7: 4,06 . 86 3,8 11, 290 
ee ee ee re eer 65. 3, 1 2. 4! 2, 996 9, 930 
Hanover 75. : 3, 61: 2. If 55 9, 600 
Es wees a aan be ok ab oreie 75. : 3, 3 . 3! 7 9, 630 
bo eT TT LITT ere eee eee 80. 3, 635 6 3, 496 10, 820 
Dortmund 74. 3, 56 1 3, 35 10, 670 
74. 3, 55% . 0: 10, 810 
55. 2, 646 51. 7 , : 7,930 | 
Bremen. 81. é 3, 90: 9, < 3,8 10, 090 | 
Duisburg 3, 56 ’ 3, : . = 
PRS Tet TER eee eee 79. : = 3, 72: 2, O54 
Mannheim 78. £ 3, 76 2. 9: 3,5 12, 930 
Kiel 79. 3,8 : 3, 686 9, 560 
Erfurt 72. 3,é 3, ; 10, 660 


mh NWO ee OD ND ND 


Marks. 8, be. ks. | 
| 


ss es | 


ay 


a 
NN 





nto © 


NN Ye 





Weighted average (23 cities), 1922: 

pS Re ae ee eek cee 
1, 188 | 
1, 391 
1, 639 
2, 060 
3, 652 | 

















According to the preceding table the weighted average weekly wage 
of skilled building-trades workers (masons and carpenters) was 3,652 
marks in September, 1922, or 97 times the pre-war wage, while that of 
unskilled workers (helpers) was 3,478 marks, or 119 times the pre-war 
wage. The weighted average hourly wage rose in the case of skilled 
workers to 77.23 marks and in that of unskilled workers to 73.55 marks, 
or to 109 and 134 times the respective pre-war wage. The skilled 
worker thus received only about 5 per cent more than the unskilled 
worker, while in pre-war times the former’s wage was about one-third 
higher than the latter's. From August to September the wages of 
skilled building-trades workers increased 77 per cent and those of 
unskilled workers 78 per cent. 

For Greater Berlin the movement of the wages of building-trades 
workers can be followed up to the middle of November, 1922. At that 
time the weekly wages of skilled workers had risen to 6,720 marks (155 
times the pre-war wage) and those of unskilled workers to 6,379 marks 
(219 times the pre-war rate). 
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Metal Trades. HOUR 
' ‘HE weekly time nm rates of adult skilled, semiskilled, gyq 
unskilled metal workers, fixed by collective agreements for Soy, i 
tember, 1922, for 20 centers of the metal industry are shown in tho 
following table. As married workers are being paid a family bony 
the rates of single and married workers are shown separately. | 
married worker’s family is assumed to consist of husband, wife, 9; — 
two children under 14 years of age. sxilled 
Sep 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT METAL WORKERS IN 20 CENTERS OF THE Me7\, — 
INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1922. a 
{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] ra 
aaahosenees ie No 
. iskill 
Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled |}... Sey 
workers. workers. workers. of sat _ Oct 
ilf ~ No’ 
Locality. | | | conrad Te 
| | | . — rT 
Single. | Married.| Single. |Married.| Single. | Married ame Th 
lately 
; | phen 
Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. rate ¢ 
SN on os dbchdilatdedBinds oonithndias | 2,767| 3,223] 2,610] 3,066) 2,523/ 2,979 ), 700 oe 
ST Ter iegRp erat 2,933 | 2,933) 2,712] 2,712) 2.847] 2847) 4)'5 ber 2 
a eee Fy rt | 3,872 4,370 3,614 4,112| 3,565 4. 063 1 Nove 
ne dhs dileescpbtbaheanehsle din - 3,103 | 3,103} 2,965| 2,965) 2,896] 2,896 NOVE 
RS NE eS eC a ee ae 2, 566 2,774 2,447 | 2,655 2,339 2, 547 
EES TT ee ea 3, 672 3, 840 3, 600 3, 768 3,528 3, 696 ) 
Frankfort on the Main................. 3,615 3, 759 3, 554 3, 698 3,475 3,619 
EE eee ore oe 3,771 3, 939 3, 508 3, 676 3, 441 3, 609 
ME is ILL, bad.» ose eth dies 2,775 2, 938 2, 653 2, 816 2,531 2, 694 H] 
SE SDL ES IPS ee ta ee | 2,966 2, 966 2, 906 2, 906 2, 856 2, 855 T 
RI Ne RARE TEA 2,589| 2,658] 2,541; 2610| 2517] 2)5s6 : 
, | a Eee fy et ee 3, 559 3, 589 3, 335 3, 335 3, 063 3, 063 
Dortmund........... shihefhcetel Slade 3,710} 3,878] 3,647] 3,815| 3,552| 3,720 follov 
ME die lo - oo do Voc ah. se ended see - 3,019 3, 163 2, 855 2,999 2, 759 2, 903 for S 
NE ME ies s. 4-USL 51. -« shbb dates 3,759 | 4,025! 3,674] 3,940! 3,640] 3,906 or ot 
snack sibdn ««.46ReCalovest dbpldns 3,028 3, 028 2,924 2,924 2, 849 2, 54 
SI) dite ds oso deSbind. ss ok did We 3, 696 3,864 | 3,638 3, 806 3, 621 3, 789 MINIM 
Ra rT eee 3, 571 3,739 | 3,545 3, 713 3, 528 3, 696 HAN! 
NE hag nass eebernnadeeessccerses 3, 703 3,703 | 3,680 3, 680 3, 657 3, 057 CONI 
Rais + 4spdildtcadaks+Cicdeseadhed 3, 180 3, 180 3, 168 3, 168 3, 154 3, 154 
Baan sd 3 eehs tach ine. Sadas 772 853 745 826 725 807 10) “reas 
ae ee Pape 944} 1,034 913 | 1,003 887 977 10 
GUNS cats ib ce Veen dwnteh si otk 1, 063 1, 154 1,012 1, 104 990 1, O81 4, 60 
TD, cance died apies 1,303} 1,407] 1,250] 1,353] 1,218] 13322|  5.0w 
te dun cutesaes tank eheeaen | 1,766 1, 905 1, 697 1, 836 1, 656 1, 795 7, bi 
DOCCUEE oo. inns vice ce cobeccudes’s | 3,170 3, 392 3, 040 3, 263 2, 962 | 3, 185 13, 500 
The above time wage rates in the 20 centers of the German metal 
industry for September, 1922, result in the following weighted average 
weekly rates for married workers: 3,392 marks, or 934 times the 3 
pre-war rate, for skilled workers; 3,263 marks, or 103 times the pre- Feng 
war rate, for semiskilled workers; and 3,185 marks, or 135 times the pm 
pre-war rate, for unskilled workers. The wages of unskilled metal Franko 
workers have closely kept step with the rising cost of living. Those JR \i0ve 
of skilled workers have, however, lagged far behind the cost of living. Magdeb 
In September, 1922, skilled metal workers received a wage only 6} Brunsw 
per cent higher than the unskilled workers, while in pre-war times ioe 
the former earned 50 per cent more than the latter. —— 
In Greater Berlin collective agreements in force have fixed the Langens 
wages of married metal workers for the period September 25 tw Weighte 
December 3, 1922, as follows: Index (1 
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HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF MARRIED METAL WORKERS IN GREATER 
. BERLIN, SEPTEMBER 25 TO DECEMBER 3, 1922. 


[1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 








| Hourly rates. Weekly rates. 
} 
| | 
Index | ad Index 
| Amount. (1914= 100). Amount. (1914 100). 





Class of workers and period. 





skilled workers: | Marks. | Marks. | 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 22 85. 50 | 10, 900 | 4, 104 9, 700 
Oct. 23 to Nov. I 133. 00 16, 990 6, 384 | 15, 000 
Nov. 29 to se i dedmedys ache sire Be cee phetdeomees val 147. 00 18, 700 7, 056 | 16, 600 
Semiskilled workers: 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 22 81. 00 | 10, 900 | 3, 888 9, 700 
Oct. 23 to Nov. ! . 00 | 17, 200 | 6, 096 | 15, 300 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 3.......... bdeskdddcdusbsabdeaddarse . 00 | 18, 900 | 6, 720 16, 800 
Unskilled workers: 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 22 | . 00 | 13, 800 3, 744 12, 200 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 19 122. 50 | 21, 700 5, 880 19, 200 
GT. BE Dec wcwesescccccece (asabbabaseusasien 35. 50 | 23, 900 6, 504 21. 200 


The above table indicates the rapidity with which wages have 
lately been rising in Germany from month to month, owing to the 
phenomenal depreciation of the German mark. The weekly wage 
rate of married unskilled metal workers in Berlin, which up to Septem- 
ber 25 of this year had been 2,979 marks, had risen t : 6,504 marks by 
November 20, or 118 per cent within less than two months’ time. 


Printing Trades. 


THE minimum weekly wage rates of typesetting machine operators 
and hand compositors over 24 years of age are shown in the 

following table for 15 localities, representing all the local wage classes, 

for September and October, 1922: 

MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF TYPESETTING MACHINE OPERATORS AND 
HAND COMPOSITORS OVER 2! YEARS OF AGE, IN 15 LOCALITIES, BY CONJUGAL 
CONDITION, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1922. 

{1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.]} 








{ | 


| Typesetting machine operators. | Hand compositors. 
| 





——— 


September, October, September, October, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. 





—— 


| Mar- 
| ried. 
| 


Mar- Mar- 


"2 e2 Mar- 
. Ss ao " - Ss > avi 
ried. ingle ried. ingle. 


Single. . 
Singl ried. 


Single. 








Marks. | ts.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.) Marks. 
2, 775 36 4, 525 2, 524 2,622 4,181 345 
2775 4,525| 2,524] 2,622| 4 181 | 33 
2, 737 y Ba 4,488 | 2,486] 2,584; 4,143 308 
2, 737 : 4,488 | 2,486 | 2,584] 4,143 308 
2,737 | 4,323] 4,488, 2,486] 2,584| 4143 308 

2, 652 | 2| 4.336; 2,401| 2,499! 3,992 156 

Nuremburg 2, 53 2, 652 : 4,336 | 2,401 | 2,499] 3,992 , 156 

SS | sags 1 Be 2, 652 { 336 | 2,401 | 2,499 3,992 156 

e on the Saale 2, 58 2, 652 7 336 | 2,401; 2,499 | 3,992 156 
» 2, 582 j 7 2, 352 2, 449 3, 909 

2, 533 3 5| 2,302} 2,400] 3,825 

2 582 28 | 3352] 2449 | 3909 

eis] Sat] $3 | 52] 238) Sea 

2, 364 3,870 | 2,152] 2,250| 3,576 


Us 


- 


Dal al el el ae eee 





Weighted average (15 cities) |: 2, 734 | 2,484} 2,582| 4,126 
Index (1914= 100) 6, 380 | 10,110 | 10,: 7,250 | 7,530 | 12, 110 
{ 


a | 


24432 °—23——-7 [91] 
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According to the data shown in the preceding table the weighted 
average weekly wage of married machine operators had reached jy 
September, 1922, the amount of 2,734 marks, or 64 times the pre-war 
rate, and that of married compositors the amount of 2,582 marks, 0, 
75 times the pre-war rate. Both rates experienced an extraordinarily 
heavy increase from September to October, the former going to 4,469 
marks (105 times the pre-war rate), and the latter to 4,290 marks (19 
times the pre-war rate). The minimum weekly wage rates thus rose 
during one month in the case of machine operators by 63.5 per cen 
and in that of compositors by 66 per cent. Compared with the wage 
rates of unskilled workers in the printing trade (not shown in the 
table) machine operators earned in October, 1922, only 22 per cent 
more than these, and compositors only 18 per cent more. 














Operations of British Coal Mines, July to September, 1922: 






during the past summer the British coal industry showed 

marked improvement. In the quarter ending September 30), 
1922, the total output was 63,336,000 tons. Ofthis amount 62,333 000 
tons were salable, a figure which has not been reached in the corres- 
ponding quarter since 1916. It is estimated that there were 1,115 ,((() 
persons employed in and about the mines, the average number of 
wage earners being 1,093,300, a gain of 3,600 since the last quarter. 
The output per man-shift worked was 18 hundredweight. This 
calculation, however, was based upon the tonnage of salable coal 
and the total number of man-shifts worked, including week-end and 
overtime shifts. Based upon the total output weighed at the pit 
and the number of ordinary man-shifts worked (the basis formerly 
adopted) the output per man-shift worked would be 19.3 hundred- 
weight. During the quarter the mines were worked 65.67 days, a 
gain of 5.88 days over the preceding quarter. The average declared 
value per ton, f.°o. b., of the coal exported was 22s. ($5.35, par) in 
July; 22s. 4d. ($5.43, par) in August, and 22s. 11d. ($5.58, par) in 
September. 


QO) aur to the scarcity of coal in the United States and Germany 
















Wages. 






WAGES in the majority of the districts for the quarter ending 

September 30, 1922, had fallen to the minimum level provided 
for in the national agreement. On the average they were 9d. (15.3 
cents, par) per shift lower than during the preceding quarter. The 
following table gives data relative to the wages paid certain classes 
of mine workers other than pieceworkers on the 15th of each month 
June to September, 1922: 








— 











1 Board of Trade Journal, London, Nov. 9, 1922, pp. 517-520. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


RATES OF WAGES PER SHIFT IN BRITISH COAL MINES, JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1922 


{i shilling at par =24.3 cents; 1 penny = 2.03 cents.] 


District and occupation. June 15. July 15. Aug. 15. 





—— 


gouth Wales and Monmouth:! 
CMTE asks <ccsens's. eictphdebndwedncehidencdcendsed 
ee es eke eksehbber as axes mi ag eenne 
SE dd adds bid od ge mated d oseb os boss odes sebnced 
Pe dbo hoa sos cinnncecsedecscccenccvenseseced 
Derbyshire (except South Derbyshire): 
Top hard seam— | 
Corporals (adults)? 11 10 
Day laborers (adults) 10 8 10 
Rippers and timbermen 11 9 10 
Room and pillar men . i3 62 12 
All other seams— 
IO snc neadeadscerisececceges ess 10 10 8 
Day laborers (adults)* ; 10 9 8 
Rippers and timbermen 3...................... i] | WwW } 9 
Room and pillar men . 12 12 10 


1 Men working on the afternoon and night shifts in this district are paid at the rate of 6 shifts’ 
full working week of 5 shifts. 

? District foremen in charge of the underground haulage ways. 

1 Other than chargemen. 


Pieceworkers Earnings and Subsistence Wages. 


[ECEWORKERS’ earnings naturally run somewhat higher 
than those shown in the table, and no allowance is made for 
house coal furnished the miners free or at special prices. Sub- 
‘istence wages provided for by the national agreement for low-paid 
day workers in case their rates of pay fell below the minimum set, 
took effect during the quarter ending September 30, 1922, as follows: 
1) In Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire (from July 7), 
workers 21 years of age and over, Is. (24.3 cents, par) per shift; 
those 18 and under 21 years of age, 9d. (18.3 cents, par) per shift: 
and those 16 and under 18 years of age, 6d. (12.2 cents, par) per shift, 
provided that the gross daily wage does not exceed 7s. 9d., 7s., and 5s. 
($1.89, $1.70, and $1,22, par), respectively. (2) In South Wales 
ind Monmouth (from September 19), workers over 21, 7s. 2d. ($1.74, 
par) per shift for those in class A,? and 6s. 8d. ($1.62, par) per shift 
lor those in class B; workers 18 to 21, where earnings per shift do 
not exceed 5s. 9d. ($1.40, par), 6d. (12.2 cents, par) per shift to be 
added for class A workers, and 3d. (6.08 cents, par) per shift for 
class B workers; where earnings exceed 5s. 9d. ($1.40, par) per 
shift, such to be increased to 6s. 3d. ($1.52, par) for class A workers, 
and 6s. ($1.46, par) for class B workers. 

No changes occurred during the quarter ending September 30, 1922, 
in the subsistence wages fixed in other districts, which were as 
follows for adult workers: 

District. Per shift 

d 
EE Sn EY Fe ) 95 
al 
8} 
4 

Bristol : 

NS Lia nid « arn idle «in doa opin sie omnidawh ouse bees. 6 6 
Surface workers » 0 





*Class A workers include ali those who are entitled, as the head or the support of a family, to a supply 
house coal, Class B workers are those not so entitled. 
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In the county of Kent the mine owners contribute 3d. (6.08 cont. 
par) for every ton of coal produced, for the purpose of supplementing 
the wages of the lower paid workers. ' 


Accidents in British Mines. 


[FDURING the third quarter of 1922, 278 persons were killed an¢ 

1,181 persons seriously injured in the British coal and meta\|jf- 
erous mines, making a total for the nine months ending September 3) 
1922, of 759 persons killed and 3,425 seriously injured. | 


Production Costs and Proceeds. 














INCE work was resumed at the mines in July, 1921, total net cost: 

of production have decreased 7s. 9.42d. ($1.89, par) per ton of 
salable coal or 10s. 10.35d. ($2.64, par) per ton when the wage 
subvention payments (viz, 3s. 0.93d. or 75 cents, par) are taken 
into account. During the same period the average proceeds of co, 
disposed of commercially have decreased 10s. 1.35d. ($2.46, par 
per ton. 













Wages and Hours of Labor in Principal Industries in Great Britain, 
September, 1922.' 


Rates of Wages. 







N THE June number of the Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 85-90), 
| data were published relative to rates of wages in certain British 
industries, on August 4, 1914, December 31, 1920, and February 
28, 1922. Great variation was shown in the percentage increases of 
both the 1920 and the 1922 rates over pre-war rates, the averaye 
increase in December, 1920, being estimated to range from 17) to 
180 per cent. At the beginning of 1921 wages began to fall, and in 
February, 1922, the average increase over the 1914 levels was about 
100 per cent. Since then further reductions have taken place in 
practically every industry, bringing the average percentage increase. 
1922 over 1914, down to 75 or 80 per cent for weekly full-time rates 
of wages of adult workpeople. 

Mention should be made of the fact that the wage data collected by 
the British Labor Department are based generally upon reports made 
by organized employers and employees, and that the unorganize: 
workers are not adequately represented by available statistics. 
And furthermore that only full-time wage rates are presented, 110 
account being taken of the widespread loss of earnings caused by 
the prevailing unemployment and short time of the last 18 months. 
nor of the effects of increased or reduced exertion on the earnings 0! 
pieceworkers. 

The following table presents in brief the changes in weekly rate 
of wages in principal industries from August 4, 1914, to September 
30, 1922. The rates shown for the building trades are based 01 
returns from towns having populations of over 100,000. Those tor 





























1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, October, 1922, pp. 398-400. 
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ihe engineering and shipbuilding trades were secured in 16 of the 





principal enginecring centers and 13 of the pepe! shipbuilding 
centers. Wages quoted for the boot and shoe industry are mini- 





mum time rates; those in the printing and bookbinding industry, 
furniture making, and baking were gathered in a number of large 
towns, the exact number not being given, while those of one-horse 
drivers are for 12 principal towns. 











WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, AUGUST 4, 1914, DECEMBER 
vi, 1920, AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1922, AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OVER 1914. 





[£ at par = $4.87; shilling = 24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents.] 
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Average (unweighted) of recognized | Per cent of increase 
rates of wages in large towns. | Over pre-war rates. 
7 Trade group. —_— I - os 
i . 
ac. | Sept. 30 dec. 3 Sept. 30 
' aay. 6, EE ONgaO.” ioe ~ ae et ad be oe 
; —_ ee ee ee ’ — - = ss 
| Baking: S. «2. Gre & Bik a & 
i ibiidinddiditcpademnhis 301 82 11 68 8 176 128 
Boots and shoes:} 
Skilled male workmen ?.............. 
EE 0 oe espn ctnceeccamaened 
Engineering: 
PEOGeNW Gee CIBTEBOES. ...0cc ccc cccccccce 38 11) 
tris acnths ot hiccvndneccemes ¢ 
y ESET Ce ee ee 42 1 94 3 61 4 123 | 46 
; Furniture making: | 
) ae et bn awn 39 «(9 102. 1 a ii 157 96 
n Co Ee ee a 101 11 77 37) 175 109 
ink Gs kn deiteenmnede - 38 9 101 =] iS 161 100 
) Printing and bookbinding: 
Hand compositors on book and job 
SE LRP A Beal 3 8 93 5 8 6 162 126 
{ Bookbinders and machine rulers..... 33 1 | 93 4 80 11 7 139 
Shipbuilding: 
1 tis sel, dict. Sek. dthiveds 22 10] 70 4 0 1 ON 75 
ND iii ita win lyn eibiceginty 40 4 9 O 57 7 2 13 
DE Meres$ivessceces +) Fs 37. = 9 87 5. 0 1 | 46) 
g IED «Ds ch dd dys IE Salas bed Aes 0 Of} 101 0 60 5 | 153 | 51 
esa ages SR, Peet 4] 4 91 3 8 7 121 2 
Transport: 7 
' | *4 6 i *ll =O |) 
) Raced deisten eect tesne sie eats to to Redes | Se eee) 
‘ | 
rn ‘hed lee Mae Bee er ried Perey 
() ee (i MB BE WRRE cc cc ecccecccccssscesceccoess' 4 WO ej?” OD ViVi iVv TL UV fe ccccccces! ssc ccecces 
| ! Minimum time rates. 
723 years of age and over. 
‘In a few cases 28s. or 29s. ($6.81 or $7.06, par). 
- ‘In heel-building department and in shoe and stock rooms. 
*In effect Jan. 1, 1915. 
l *20 years of age or over, employed in the closing and heel-building departments 2d the shoe and stock 
rooms. 
i ’ Other than railway. 
r * Per day of 10 hours. 
*Per day of 8 hours; a reduction of ls. a day went into effect Oct. 2, 1922, and will be operative until 





June, 1923. 
* Per month. 
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Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 


As regards rates for pieceworkers in the engineering and ship- 
building trades general advances, on September 30, 1922, had bee 
reduced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent on basic piece rates; flat rate 
advances from 26s. 6d. per week to 10s. ($6.45 to $2.43, par). Th 
bonus of 74 per cent on total earnings had been discontinued and thy 
“ standard di cycle” advances had been withdrawn in some jp. 
stances and greatly reduced in others. 

Similar decreases are shown in other metal trades. In the heay, 
iron and steel trades such as smelting, puddling, rolling, forging, et. 
in which wages vary with the fluctuations in the selling price of the 
finished products, the increases over 1914 rates range from 20 per 
cent for ‘hiss workers in South Wales to 100 per cent in the case 
of some blast-furnace laborers, as compared with the range of from 
150 per cent to 350 per cent over pre-war rates at the close of 1920, 















Agricu!ture.? 





According to data based upon reports from 42 counties for Eng- 
land and Wales weekly wages in agriculture average from 30s. to 
36s. ($7.30 to $8.76, par) a week as compared with the minimum rates 
of 46s. to 52s. ($11.19 to $12.65, par) in 1920 fixed by the Agricultural 
Wages Board. 







Textiles. 





Cotton industry.—In 1919 weekly working hours in the cotton 
industry were reduced from 554 to 48, and the Gazette states that, 
allowing for this reduction, full-time wage rates are now 69 per cent 
above the pre-war rates as compared with 160 per cent at the end of 
1920. A forties reduction of 10 per cent on standard list prices 
which took effect in October, 1922, will modify the present time-rate 
increase somewhat. 

Wool-textile industry.—-Wage rates in this industry are calculated 
by adding to the basic rates a cost-of-living wage. In September 
1922, the basic rates represented an increase of 10 per cent over 1914 
rates and to these rates a cost-of-living wage of 75 and of 65 per cent 
in the case of timeworkers and pieceworkers, respectively, was added, 
making total increases of 924 per cent and 814 per cent.’ 

From December, 1922, to June, 1923, the cost-of-living wage 
agreed upon will be 724 per cent and 63} per cent in the case of time- 
workers and pieceworkers, respectively. 


2 Wages of farm laborare given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1922, pp. 71-86. 

3 The full percentage is paid on basic rates up to 33s. ($8.03, par) per weck; on basic rates up to Sls. ($12.11, 
par) it is paid on 33s. ($8.03, par) or at the equivalent of 80 per cent of the time workers’ ‘‘ cost-of-living 
percentage, whichever is the greater; on basic rates over 51s. ($12.41, par) 20 per cont is paid on the first 10s. 
($3.16, par) above that amount and 8 per cent on the remainder. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 


Transportation. 


Wage rates, and therefore percentage increases based upon these 
rates, vary widely in the railway service. The Gazette states that 
“the present rates are generally 13s. to 20s. [$3.16 to $4.87, par] a 
week below those paid at the end of 1920 (when the percentage 
increases Over pre-war rates ranged in different occupations from 
130 to 140 per cent up to 260 or 270 per cent) and 14s. to 21s. [$3.41 

5.11, par] below the rates paid in the first three months of 1921, a 
further increase of Is. [24.3 cents, par] a week having taken effect 
from January 1, 1921.”’ Wages for the principal grades in the traffic 
sections range from 29s. to 36s. ($7.06 to $8.76, par) a week over 
pre-war rates. 
Mining. 


Accounts of the changes in miners’ wages may be found in the 


MontuLty Lasor Review, June, 1922 (pp. 91-93), and on pages 92 
and 93 of this issue of the Review. 


Hours of Labor. 
APPROXIMATE changes in hours of labor, 1914 to 1922, are 


shown in the table which follows: 


WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, 1914 AND 1922. 


———SS_——————— eT 


Hours per week. | Hours per week. 


Industry. i : Industry. ae 7 —_ 
1914 1922 | 1914 


1922 








48 -60 48 Pottery 
Building 49) 434 || Printing 
Coal mining: Transportation: 
Underground workers. ...}.......... Railways 
Suriees WOCers... . . . 20.2]. .0s0s0--- : Dock labore: 
554 } Carters 
Engineering 53-54 | | Wool textile 
Furniture making | 493-54 


*Per day; 8 hours in 1919. ‘In 1919, 
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Wages of Japanese and Chinese Workers in Manchuria. 


CONSULAR report dated October 10, 1922, gives the wages jn 
effect on July 15, 1922, of Japanese and ‘Chinese wor kers in 
various occupations in Dairen, Newchwang, Mukden, ai 

Antung. The wages, which in general show a substantial INCrease 
over wages in similar occupations in the same locality at the end of 
1921,' were compiled by the Kwantung Government, and are reported 
as follows: 


DAILY WAGES OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIo Ns 
IN MANCHURIA. 


( 
[Gold yen at par=49.85 cents.] A 


Wages in— chang 
wage | 
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Occupation Newchwang. Mukden. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Report of Industrial Welfare Committee of State of Washington. 


ested in the administration of labor laws in the State of 

Washington became effective April 1, 1921. One of the 
changes made by this reorganization was the placing of the minimum 
wage ‘law in the hands of a committee within the department of labor 
and industries, known as the indusirial welfare committee. The 
rst annual report of the department covers the year ending June 
30, 1922. The report on the subject of mmimum wage reproduc es 
the revised minimum wage orders for women and minors, relating to 
public housekeeping, laundry and dye works, telephone and telegraph, 
mercantile industry, and manufacturing. Another order establishes 
working conditions for female employees. These orders were sum- 
marized in the Monruty Lasor Review for April, 1922 (pages 
102 to 104). 

This summary also presents an order (No. 26) establishing rates 
for minors in all occupations and inaustries other than public house- 
keeping. This order has been superseded by order No. 31 bearing 
date of August 28, 1922, covering the same field. The order is appli- 
cable to minors of either sex under the age of 18 years. In titis 
connection it may be noted that the child-labor law of the State 
fixes 14 years as the minimum age for e mployment generally, though 
a girl under 16 must have a written permit from a county judge. 
The minimum w age fixed is $9 per week of six days of eight hours 
each. An advance of $1 per week after every six months of service 
is directed until the minimum wage of $13.20 for experienced adul 
workers is attained. 

Other provisions forbid night work, i. e., between 7 p. m. and 6 
a.m., though telegraph and telephone 2 messengers may be are 
until 10 p. m. Certain occ upations are prohibited, no girl under 
being permitted to act as ‘‘shaker” in a laundry, nor as a clerk in 
selling cigars or tobacco, nor as a messenger or delivery girl in out- 
side service, nor as a bootblack, nor in any work in bowling alleys, 
shooting alleys, penny arcades and the like; nor may any boy under 
i6 be employ ed in a bowling alley. 

One of the functions of the office is the collection of minimum wage 
claims, where employers have been found not to be paying the mini- 
— established by the orders. From April 1, 1921, to June 30, 

1922, the sum of $18,865.92 was collected in 905 cases. More than 
one-half of these (462) were in the city of Spokane, though the largest 
sum was collected in Seattle. 

That the effect of a minimum wage law is not to establish a maxi- 
num, or even an approximate average, is shown by the brief state- 


A CONSOLIDATION of various boards and commissions inter- 
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ments made by this report with reference to representative employers 

Apprentices are persons over 18 years of age who receive learners’ BC 

rates during a fixed period, and must be licensed. The Pacifi LA 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. in May, 1922, employed 113 apprentices 

and 54 minors. Although permitted to pay its apprentices a min). 

mum of $10 per week, the company has never paid less than $12 jy 

any part of the State to either apprentices or minors, while in {hp 

cities of Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma beginners receive $13 poy 

week. 
Another showing covers the first 6 months of the year 1922, during D 

































which 295 pay rolls were secured by the supervisor of women in indus. 
try, including 4,968 women employees, minors and apprentices beiny 
excluded. This investigation showed that in eastern Washington gover 
department heads and buyers received on an average $42.91 per week, | Cer 
other employees receiving $17.79 per week. For western Washino. @ pline. 
ton the average for the first group was $54.95 and for the second localit 
$19.75—an obvious disregard of the established minimum of $13.29. tion b 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 











Railroads: Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Hours of Service and Working Conditions of Yardmasters. 









ECISION No. 1266 of the Railroad Labor Board is upon the 
1) controversy between 12 carriers and the Railroad Yardmasters 

of America as to rules and working conditions which shall 
vovern the classes of employees represented by that organization. 

Certain regulations, such as those governing seniority and disci- 
pline, the Railroad Labor Board believes m: iy not be covered in all 
localities by rules of general application and require further considera- 
tion by the parties directly concerned. All such rules which involve 
i dispute between a particular carrier and its employees are remanded 
to the carrier and its employees for adjustment. 

The board declined to adopt the rule requiring carriers to grant 
annual vacations with pay. This action, the board states, must not 
be construed to mean that the board disapproves of the granting of 
such vacations by the carriers; it expresses neither approval nor 
disapproval, but is of the opinion that this question should be dis- 
posed of by mutual agreement of the interested parties. 

The rules approved by the board and made effective October 16, 
1922, on the 12 roads upon which they are applicable, are as follows: 











AULES APPROVED BY THE BOARD. 





Article I—Scope. 





The term ‘‘yardmaster” as herein used shall be understood to include general 
yardmaster, assistant general yardmaster, yardmaster, assistant yardmaster, except 
general yardmasters referred to in Ex parte No. 72, Interstate Commerce Commission 







Article Il—Hours of service and overtime. 






(2) Eight hours, exclusive of the agreed meal period, shall constitute a day’s work. 
(b) All time in excess of eight hours shall be paid for at pro rata rate. Time con- 
sumed in making transfer shall not be counted as overtime. 
(c) Where three shifts are worked covering the 24-hour period, the starting time of 
the first shift shall not be earlier than 6 a. m. nor later than 8 a. m. 


Article III—Rest days. 
















Yardmasters regularly assigned seven days per week will be granted two rest days 
per month without loss of pay. 


Article IV. 











Miscellaneous. 









(a) When a regularly assigned yardmaster is required to perform service other 
than regular duties, the rate of pay will be not less than their regular pay for days so 
ued. When an assistant yardmaster is required to substitute for a yardmaster, or 
when a yardmaster or assistant yardmaster is required to substitute for a general yard- 
master or assistant general yardmaster, the yardmaster or assistant yardmaster will 
assume the rate of pay and the hours applicable to the position to which assigned. 

(6) No change in the title of yardmasters of any grade shall be made for the purpose 
oi reducing the rate of pay of position unless kon is a change in their duties and 
responsibilities. 

(c) Remanded. 
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Article V—Date effective and changes. 


(a) This agreement shall be effective as of October 16, 1922, and shall conti, 
effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the trans»)... 
tion act, 1920. 

(b) Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modily })),., 
rules, thirty (30) days’ written notice containing the proposed changes shall be oi., 
and conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice. , 
another date is mutually agreed upon. 









' 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Sec. 1—Scope of rules. 


The transportation act, 1920, provides in subsection (5) of section 300 that— 

‘‘The term ‘subordinate official’ includes officials of carriers of such class or +) 
as the commission shall designate by regulations formulated and issued after 
notice and hearing as the commission may prescribe, to the carriers, and emp): 
and subordinate officials of carriers, and organizations thereof, directly to be afie4e, 
by such regulations.”’ 

In compliance with this provision of the act, the Interstate Commerce Commi-. 
accordingly issued a regulation—Ex parte No. 72, November 24, 1920—containins \} 
following provision with respect to yardmasters: 

‘This class shall include yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, excepting 
yvardmasters at large and important switching centers where of necessity such » 
yardmasters are vested with responsibilities and authority that stamp tl) 
officials.”’ 

In its consideration of Article I defining the scope of the rules for yardmaster 
Labor Board has recognized the above regulation. Under the rule as decided }) 
board, each carrier and its employees in disagreement on this article will consid» 
position of general yardmaster in the light of the Interstate Commerce Commi--: 
regulation and of the board’s decision on Article I, and shall decide which 
yardmasters will come within the jurisdiction of these rules. 


Sec. 2.—Application of adopted rules. 


The rules approved by the Labor Board shall apply to each of the carriers part 
to the dispute (Docket 475) covered by this decision, except in such instan:. 
any particular carrier may have agreed with its employees upon any one or 
of such rules, in which case the rule or rules agreed upon by the carrier a1 
cmployees shall apply on said road. 


pts 


Overtime. 


DECISION ‘significant of the attitude of the Railroad Labor 

Board on overtime work was handed down on November /4 

in the dispute between the United Brotherhood of Maintenance o/ 

Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers and the Southern 

Pacific lines (Decision No. 1364). There were three questious 
involved— 

(A) Are employees in the track and bridge and building departments enti! 
pay under Decision No. 501 for going to and returning from work? 

(B) Are supervisory employees entitled to overtime for the ninth and tenth 
when force is assigned to work 10 hours per day? 

(C) Is the carrier violating the provisions of Decision No. 501 in assigning emp! 
to work 10 hours per day? 

With respect to question (A) the employees argued that their | 
should start and end at designated assembly points, contending |)‘ 
from the time of leaving assembly points until the time they returied 
they were subject to the orders of the carrier and that the tim: <0 
consumed could not be considered their own. 

The carrier contended that the board’s rule “for eight hours’ pa) 
eight hours’ work should be performed” (Decision No. 119, principle 
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12) eliminated payments for service not performed, and that the 
employees are performing no service when going to and from working 
noints. 

On this point the board was of the opinion that- 


The nature of the work and the varying locations at which such work is performed 
» these departments necessitates the designation of points at which men may assemble 
prior to proceeding to their point of work. After assembly and upon leaving such 
,signated assembling points, the board feels that it has been generally understood 
and recognized that the employees were under the supervision of the foremen and 
jat the foremen were considered as being on duty and required to perform the 
jynctions Incumbent upon that position while proceeding to the point of work, such 
ys the inspection of track and remedying any defect that might be detected while 
n transit. 

The board does not feel that the time consumed can be properly considered the 
‘men’s time” as they are subject to service while en route. The same principle 
applies to the return to the designated assembling points at the close of the day. 


The board decided that— 


* * * Employees’ time will start and end at designated assembling points for 
each class of employees covered by the agreement governing maintenance of way 
and bridge and building department employees. 

In connection with question (B) the employees protested against 
the action of the carrier in posting notices to the effect that forces 
would be assigned to 10 hours per day, and that the foremen would 
be assigned to 10 hours per day without compensation for the ninth 
and tenth hours of service, and took exception to the action of the 
carrier in designating a different starting time without ‘‘ mutual 
understanding between the local officers and the employees’ com- 
mittee’ ascontemplated in section (c—1), Article V, of Decision No. 501. 

The carrier’s position on this point was that— 

The management was in full agreement with the chairman that the monthly rate 
compensates for all service performed, except such incidental service as patrolling 
track and the performance oi work which is not a part of their responsibilities or 
supervisory duties and allowed the foremen pay for the days that they were not 
allowed to work their gangs. In other words, supervisory foremen on these lines 
are paid a day’s pay for each calendar day that they are assigned, regardless of 
whether service is performed or not. This on basis that they are on a monthly rate, 
which compensates for all service performed. The carrier believes that section (h), 
Article V, of Decision No. 501, is clear as written and that it was intended that the 
monthly rate for supervisory foremen in the maintenance of way department should 
compensate for all service performed, except for the performance of work which was 
not a part of their responsibilities or supervisory duties. In further support of its 
position, the carrier wishes to call the board’s attention to its Decisions Nos. 593, 
846. and 979. 

On this question the Railroad Labor Board directs attention to 
those portions of Decision No. 501 reading “Service in excess of the 
working hours or days assigned for the general force: Such work will 
be paid for on the basis provided in these rules in addition to the 
monthly rates, and except as otherwise provided in these rules, 
eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, shall consti- 
tute a day’s work.’”’ In the promulgation of these rules the board 
said: “It was recognized that there would be incidental services 
necessary for the supervisory forces to perform requiring their 
services in excess of the hours worked by the general force, such as 
making reports, recording time, and similar duties usually incum- 
bent upon the position of foreman. However, as specifically stated 
in the rule, this exception only referred to service in excess of the 
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working hours or days assigned for the general force, and which 
considered a part of the employees ‘responsibilities or supervisory 
duties.’”’ 
The board was of the opinion that when the general force is require, 
to work 10 hours per day the overtime rules are applicable both to ¢},, 
general forces and to the supervisory forces in charge for the ninth 
and tenth hours, because of the fact that these hours do not repre- 
sent time in excess of the hours assigned for the general force. 


Incidental duties performed in excess of 10 hours, however, such as making report, 
ete., which are considered part of the responsibilities or supervisory duties. ar. 
excepted in the same manner as if on an 8-hour basis. 


And the board therefore decided that “supervisory forces shal] }p 
compensated on the same overtime basis as the men supervised when 
the general force is required to work in excess of eight hours per day.” 

With respect to question (C), the board decided that the carrie; 
violated the meaning and intent of Decision No. 501 in establishing 
the 10-hour day under the conditions outlined by the board a, 
follows: 


Decision 501 of the Railroad labor Board provided with certain exceptions for an 
8-hour day. : 

There was also incorporated in this decision rules providing for the payment j») 
service performed in excess of 8 hours per day and on Sundays and holidays, whic) 
was not considered a part of the standard measure of a day’s work. This decision als 
embodied a rule which provided a method for changing the starting time of the various 
classes of employees covered thereby. 

The evidence in this case clearly shows that the carrier did not seek or hold con- 
ference with the duly authorized representatives of the employees prior to the tin, 
certain of the changes complained of were placed in effect. In other words, the starr- 
ing time of certain employees, which was formerly 8 a. m., was changed to 7 a m 
without proper compliance with section (c-1), Article V of Decision No. 501. Instr 
tion of the carrier with respect to foremen being assigned to 10 hours per day with 
additional compensation for the two extra hours was not in confcrmity with the mean- 
ing and intent of the provisions of Decision No. 501, as will be noted from the fore, 
opinion with regard to question (B). 

The entering of 10 hours’ time in conformity with the carrier’s instructions was un 
improper entry, as will also be seen from the board's opinion expressed above. In 
the course of the oral hearing conducted in connection with this dispute, the repr 
sentatives of the carrier indicated that the assignment of the employees to 10) |: 
per day was prompted by the thought that the supervisory forces could be worke: 
these additional hours without extra compensation therefor in addition to tl. 
monthly rate. The position of the carrier if predicated upon this thought was indec! 
unjust and unreasonable and one which the Labor Board can not sustain. 

The Labor Board recognizes that the carrier has a right under the rules incorporated 
in ecision No. 501 to work its forces 9, 10, and even a longer number of hours shoul 
an occasion arise necessitating and justifying such an assignment, with the provision, 
however, that the meaning and intent of the rules are adhered to. 


Contracting Out of Shop Work. 
[ECISION No. 1361 of the Railroad Labor Board (effective No- 


vember 13, 1922), in the case of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor v. Western Maryland 
Railway Co., involved the question (1) as to whether the contracts 
which the company had let for the operation of its railway shops were 
in violation of the transportation act and of the decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and (2) as to whether these contracts remove 
from under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board the employees 
who under these contracts are performing service for the carrier. 
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The board’s decision in this case, which is similar to that in the 
frst case of the sort decided upon by the board (Decision No. 982, 
reproduced in the Montuty Lasor Review for June, 1922, pp. 
106-112), states (1) that the contracts entered into between this 
carrier and certain contractors for the performance of certain shop 
work are in violation of the transportation act in so far as they are 
construed by the carrier to remove the employees performing such 
work from the application of the act, and that the per in the 
contracts affecting the wages and working rules of said employees 
are in violation of Decisions Nos. 2,119, and 147 of the Railroad Labor 
Board; (2) that the shop employes of the contractor are under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board and subject to the applica- 
tion of the transportation act; and (3) that the carrier is directed 
to take up with any employee the matter of reinstatement upon the 
application of the interested employee or his representative. 

his case was complicated by the strike called in the shops involved, 
in March, 1922. This strike, the carrier contended, was a strike by 
the employees of the contractors, and against the contractors, and that 
if as the employees contended, it was a strike against the carrier, the 
shopmen by so striking had withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
board and could have no standing before the board. 

The shopmen maintained that the carrier’s contracts for shop work 
were entered into to evade compliance with the provisions of the 
transportation act and the rules and decisions of the board. 

With respect to the first eon raised by the carrier, the board 
restated its finding in the Indiana Harbor Belt case (Decision No. 
982), as noted above. 

On the question of the status of the striking employees the board 
was divided, two railroad and one public member dissenting from the 
majority opinion, which states that the circumstances in this case 
warrant the recognition of the employees and the unusual action on 
the part of the board in handling the case. The majority opinion 
on this matter reads as follows: 

This brings the board to the consideration of the new question as to whether the 
employees lost their right to present their contention against these shop contracts 
owing to the fact that they discontinued work under the contracts. In other words, 
the carrier contends that it can close down its shops, put its employees under a con- 
tractor, arbitrarily reduce their legally established wages, and deprive them of the 
railway shop rules embraced in an agreement of the parties and in the decisions of the 
board. although said wages and rules had previously been put into effect by the carrier, 
and the 30-day notice provided by the agreement and the requirements provided by 
Congress in the transportation act for negotiating such changes in wages and working 
conditions had not been complied with. Then, having thus violated its obligations, 
legal and moral to the men, the carrier takes the position that the men can not present 
their grievance to the Labor Board, because they have refused to work for the so-called 
contractors under the diminished wages and mutilated working rules imposed by 
this process. No court or tribunal animated by the principles of equity should give 
ear to such a contention as that made by the carrier in this case. 2 

These contracts were merely subterfuges by which the carrier arbitrarily changed 
the wages and working conditions of these op ae dome without compliance with the 
provisions of the law. If it be said that the decisions of the board embodying the 
wages and rules taken away from these employees were not legally binding on the 
carrier, it must be remembered that these decisions had been accepted and put into 
effect by the carrier and had thus, in effect, become agreements between the parties 
which could not be terminated except in accordance with the express provisions of 
the agreements themselves as well as the transportation act, 1920. Any effort upon 
,the part of the carrier to change these accepted and effective decisions would have 
constituted a new dispute, which the statute imperatively directs shall be brought 
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to the Labor Board for adjustment. In these cases, the employees sought conferenes, 
with the carrier, but they were denied this right. Ifit be insisted that the men shoy\, 
have continued work under the contracts and should have brought ex parte dispyjo, 
to the board, let it be noted that the carrier claimed that it had shut down its shops 
and denied that the men were its employees. At that time, the board had not yo, 
held that men so situated were as a matter of law employees of the carrier, and j}, 
employees of course had no means of knowing that the board would so hold. 

li this had been a case in which the carrier had violated a decision affecting some 
ordinary matter of wages or rules, there would have been no question as to the dy 
and necessity of the employees to remain at work until the question in dispute co,,|j 
be adjudicated by the Labor Board. In this case, however, the carrier had takey 
steps which purported to close its shops, transfer its employees to a new employer 
remove them from the application of the transportation act, 1920, and obliterate tho, 
wage and rule agreements. This was equivalent toa lockout. This was done unde, 
a pe of legal right and the employees apparently acquiesced in the earrier’s yjey 
of the matter that the shops had been closed and that they had been thrown out 0; 
employment. The Labor Board can not afford to strain at a technicality and say tha; 
these men, with their entire status as railway employees apparently destroyed |)y , 
deliberate act of the carrier, should not be heard to complain before the board becaiis; 
they stopped work under the contractor. With the principle once thoroughly es). 
lished that the carrier’s effort to expel them from its employment in the way descriljed 
was illegal and ineffectual, the duty of the employees might be different in the view 
of the board. 


The dissenting opinion holds that the employees who went on 
strike removed themselves from the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor 
Board and the protection of the transportation act, and that the 
majority decision wrongfully affects and destroys the rights of the 
new employees who filled the strikers’ places and who accepted 
employment in good faith. This decision, they contend, is contrary 
to the previous announcements and decisions of the board. . 


We think that the decision adopted by the majority is in effect a reversal of thes 
decisions, orders, and announcements, or at least a very unfortunate modification 
of them. And we especially regret the effect on the rights of the new employees who 
may be presumed to have relied on the positions taken by the Labor Board. 

We note the position of the majority that the action taken by the carrier was in 
effect a lockout, but in our opinion this is more technical than real and rather a play 
upon words. As a matter of iact, all the employees were continued in exact! 
same service by the change until they voluntarily left. Other employees in vihe 
lines and under like conditions have continued in the work and have been graited 
relief on the ground that the change was ineliective as to their status as employees 
of the carrier; that they still remained such and were entitled to the benefit oi the 
provisions of the act and the protection of the board. 





Broom Industry —Chicago. 


‘THE agreement between the Chicago broom manufacturers and 
local union No. 29 of the International Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union, which expired on October 1, has been renewed for 
another year. The old wage scale is retained. The contract pro- 
vides for a 44-hour week and a minimum wage of $12 a week for 
women and girl sorters who are members of the union. The new 
feature of the agreement is the provision for classification of brooms 
into four grades with detailed specifications for each grade, and for 
the reference of all questions in dispute as to the grading of material 
to an arbitrator, not a manufacturer, but a dealer experienced in 
broom corn. | 

This contract is unusual in the detail in which methods of shop 


work are fixed. Shop efficiency is encouraged, and a high quality of 
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roduct is fostered. Discrimination against individual journeymen 
1 the supply of materials, as well as increased efficiency should 
sult from the following provisions: 


Al] journeymen shall be supplied with sufficient material to work steady during 
;he time the shops are running. When one journeyman waits for material all journey- 
men in the shop shall stop work until such time as all journeymen shall have material. 

in case journeymen are short of material and not sufficient help working to keep 
nen supplied, the shop steward shall notify the foreman to put on sufficient help to 
op machines operating steady, and if he 1s unable to obtain sufficient help, he shall 
«ke help off machines until he can obtain help, and if he refuses to do so, the shop 


soward shall send the members home at once. 


The provisions of the contract relative to prison-made brooms are 
of interest: 

The said union further agrees to use every honorable means to secure legislation 
abolishing the manufacture of brooms in penal and reformatory institutions and to 
se every honorable means and effort to persuade any dealer or dealers who may be 
handling brooms made under unfair conditions of any kind to handle brooms that are 
made under fair conditions. 

+ * * % * ~ % 

The association and its members agree not to buy any brooms, whisks or goods from 
any penal or reformatory institution, but they are at liberty to buy whisks from all 
iactories and institutions that are fair. Any alleged violation of this clause shall be 
investigated by a committee selected by the said association and the said union, and 
any member of the said association found guilty of violating this clause shall be ade- 
ately fined. Such fine to be divided equally between the said association and the 
sid union. 

The no-strike and arbitration provisions of the agreement are as 
follows: 


ltis mutually covenanted and agreed between the said union and the said assovia- 
ion that during the term of this contract there shall be no strike or strikes by the 
members of said union, and there shall be no lockout or lockouts by any member or 
members of said association. All disputed questions of wages, conditions of employ- 
ment and all other quesiions in dispute which can not be immediately settled and 
agreed upon by the said member or members of said association affected, the presi- 
jent of the said association and the president of the said union then after an offer to 
mutually agree and settle said controversy, and upon failure thereof, the same shall 
be submitted to a board of mediation which shall be composed of three members of 
aid association and three members of said union, and such board shall be selected by 
the parties hereto and shall be a permanent board. If and when this board of media- 
tion can not mutually agree as to any controversy before it, the said board shall select 
wwarbitrator who shall be outside oi the trade and the decision of said arbitrator shall 
ve final and binding upon the said association and upon the said union, and upon the 
members thereof. The said association agrees that where a change of finish in brooms 
#rany new style of brooms is to be made, or any change in method of manufacture or 
system of preparing stock is to be made, the said as°ociation will notify the said union 
and the price for such work shall be in accordance with this scale and agreement 
iecided upon by the said board of mediation. 





Building Trades—San Francisco. 


Bonus Contract of the Industrial Association of San Francisco. 


AS A part of its campaign to establish the open shop in the building 

trades of San Francisco, the Industrial Association of that city 
tas been making use of the following contract, which is sufficiently 
inusual in its terms to be given in full: ) 
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CONTRACT. 




















THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into in — this day of . 1999 
by and between the Industrial Association of San Francisco, hereinafter called {}), 
party of the first part, and hereinafter called the party of the second pay 
WITNESSETH THAT: 

This agreement becomes effective , 1922, and is to remain in full force ay, 
effect continuously from said day until the day of —, 1922; it may he oy. 
tended (all of the conditions remaining in force as pertains to working conditions 
rates of pay, etc.) at the option of the party of the first part for a period of from | y, 
90 days from and after the date last hereinabove mentioned. 

The party of the second part hereby certifies that he is a skilled and experience, 
plasterer, having had experience as follows: 









































—— years months with at 
—— years —— months with at 
—— years —— months with at 











It is agreed that the party of the first part is privileged to refer to any of the aloye. 
mentioned persons as to the character, ability, etc., of the party of the second par 
and the party of the second part hereby releases the party to whom reference is made 
from all liability with regard to privileged communication. 

The party of the second part hereby cert'“es that he is not afflicted with hernia 
(rupture) or any other physical defect which would disqualify him for the duties 
pertaining to work for which he is employed. 

The party of the second part accepts service with the party of the first part and 
agrees to perform the work of a skilled plasterer as diantiolh and where and for whom 
designated by the party of the first part, within the city and county of San Francisco, 
or within a radius of 40 miles thereof, at the rate of $10 a day. It being understo 
and agreed that said party of the second part will be assigned by the party of the firs, 
part to builders and contractors, and that said party of the second part shall work 
=. for such persons, firms, or corporations and on such jobs as are designated by it 

e party of the second part agrees to furnish the usual tools used in his crait and 
agrees to accept and perform work in any other department of the building trade. 
provided there is no work available in his particular craft, until such time a: work 
in his particular craft is available. It being understood, however, that the rate per 
day mentioned shall prevail without regard to what class of work the party of the 
second part is given. The party of the first part agrees to provide work, or to pay the 
party of the second part, for not less than three-quarters of the working days embraced 
in the period provided in this contract, it being understood that the party of the 
second part shall be entitled to pay at the rate of one-half time for waiting time occa 
sioned by the failure of the party of the first part to provide work for the party of 
the second part during the remainder of said period. 

It is agreed that each day shall consist of eight hours and each week shall consist 
of five and one-half days. Overtime is to be paid at the rate of time and one-hal! 
except Sundays ahd holidays, when the rate is to be double time. 

It is further agreed that no claim shall be made against the party of the first par 
by said party of the second part for compensation or damages for injury to either person 
or property occasioned while said party of the second part is employed or is working 
for any of the builders or contractors, or for any of the persons, firms, or corporations 
to whom he may be assigned by said party of the first part, the said builders, contrac 
tors, persons, firms, and corporations being considered the immediate employers oi 
the party of the second part for the purpose of any such claims. It being undersiow 
however, that any claim for workmen’s compensation under the workmen’s compet- 
sation act of the State of California, or for damages to property, or for personal injuries 
shall be made, if at all, by said party of the the second part against the person ior 
whom he is actually performing labor or work and not against the party of the fim 
part. 

The party of the second part hereby agrees that each day that he is actually employed 
under the terms and provisions of this contract as a plasterer, that he will produce 
a full day’s output, and that for the purpose of this agreement a full day’s output i 
that amourt of work which would ordinarily be performed by a skilled, experienced 
plasterer devoting his entire time, energies, and attention to his work. 

It is agreed that if said party of the second part fully performs all the terms, «ol 
ditions, and covenants of this agreement, that at the end of each 30 full days of employ: 
ment under the terms of this contract he shall be entitled to and shall receive irow 
said party of the first part a bonus of ($4) for each full working day actually worked 
during said period. 
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It is agreed that said ($4) for each full working day is no part of the direct compen- 
ation, but is a bonus, and that no right to said bonus shall accrue until the end of 
every 30-day period and unless the party of the second part has completely performed 
every stipulation herein contained. And for this purpose and for the purpose of the 
ontract, each and every promise, representation and condition herein made by the 

arty of the second part shall be deemed a material one, and the breach of any one 
thereof shall entitle the party of the first part to cancel this contract, in which event 
every right to a claimed bonus shall be forfeited and terminated. 

it is the understanding of the parties hereto that one of the valuable considerations 
of this agreement is the promise of the party of the second part to work for whom and 
on the jobs designated by the party of the first part and for no one else, and at no other 
place, and that a violation of said agreement will deprive the party of the second 
wrt of every right to any bonus that may have accrued up to the time of said violation. 

It is further agreed that incompetency or intoxication of the party of the second 

art, false statement as to any representation made by him, insubordination or refusal 
to work Where and when ordered, or absenting himself for more than two days without 

mission of the party of the first part, shall be grounds for voiding this contract, 
and that said party of the first part shall be and is hereby made the sole judge as to 
the competency or incompetency of said party of the second part as a skilled, experi- 
enced plasterer. 

This agreement is signed with full knowledge that strike conditions exist. 

The party of the first part hereby agrees to furnish transportation from —-—— to 
san Francisco, Calif., as an advance on wages to be earned, with the following provi- 
s1on: 

The party of the second part hereby authorizes the party of the first part to deduct 
\0 per cent of such transportation charge from each week's pay, beginning with first 
week, or fraction thereof, until the whole thereof is paid. 

The party of the second part hereby certifies that he has read the within and fore- 
sing agreement and that all representations therein made by him are true to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and that he accepts the within and foregoing contract 
with full understanding as to its meaning and implication. 

INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
By 
Party of the First Part, 
—— ——- Party of Second Part. 





Witness: -. 

It will be observed that this contract guarantees employment, 
or in lieu of employment full pay for three-fourths of the working 
month, and half pay for any portion of the remaining fourth during 
which the party of the second part is not employed. This comes 
closer to the principle of continuous pay used by the English building 
guilds than anything yet officially adopted by employers in the 
building trades in America. Owing to the boom in building this 
year there has been no occasion to call for the enforcement of this 
part of the agreement. 

The same situation exists with regard to another unusual clause— 
the agreement of the plasterer to work “in any other department 
of the building trade, provided there is no work available in his 
particular craft, until such time as work in his particular craft is 
available.’ There has been a scarcity of plasterers this season, 
and work at their “particular craft’? was too abundant to allow 
uny test of this agreement. 

In a letter from the Industrial Association concerning this con- 
tract, it is stated that the agreement was first offered to all efficient 
ocal plasterers, of whom a few signed it, and that in addition to 
these, about 90 men were brought in from outside cities. The work 
of the men was watched, and if their output fell below what was 
considered a normal standard, their contracts were immediately 
canceled. This was done in some 26 cases. The general effect 
is said to have been a noticeable increase in production. 
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Electrical Construction Industry—Pittsburgh. 


HE agreement recently signed by the Pittsburgh electrical] cop. 
tractors and Local No. 5 of the International Brotherhood o 
Electrical Workers settles a dispute which has affected electric,| 
work in Pittsburgh since May, 1921. A 
The new agreement embodies important changes from the contra | 
in effect prior to May, 1921. The more important modificatioy, per h 
include the no-strike clause and the provision for the arbitration We 
all differences, the decision of the arbitration board to be bindino in wl 
on both parties; the reduction in wages of journeymen from $1]; 
to $1.12 per hour; the prohibition of the restriction of productioy. 
and a preferential union shop. Permits are issued to nonunion mer 
whom the employer may hire in case the union is unable to furnis) 
a sufficient number of journeymen. The employer has full powe; 
of discharge. Following is the agreement in full: 


Article I. 

























The two parties hereto will use their best efforts to prevent any friction or inter. hours 
ruption to the electrical industry, and these rules shall govern both parties in adjys- pay i 
ing all disputes that may arise from any cause. : 

Employers agree to have a committee of three members that will be known | 
grievance committee, representing employers, and Local No. 5, 1. B. E. W.. agvve Sh 
to have a committee of three members that will be known as grievance committe of jor 
representing employees; any decision this combined grievance committee may make to 188 
aS a majority report shall be binding upon both parties for the life of these rule If s 
This combined committee failing to make a majority report in 48 hours shall! cal! in « make 
disinterested party of one, and pledge themselves to abide by his decision. exam 

There shall be no cessation of work for any cause except where nonunion me: to tal 
any building trade are employed. 

Both parties hereby bind themselves to abide by the decision of the Nations 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards affecting the electrical industry and also pledge thei: Eas 
selves not to take part in any movement on the part of any other building trade to of twe 
enforce or reject the awards of this board affecting the work of those trades. for e4 
appre 


Article II. shall 


a’ ‘ : . ’ journ 
Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, between the hours of 8 a. m. and |.) 60 b 


.m. ’ 
Working periods shall be irom 8 a. m. to 12 noon; 12.30 p. m. to 4.30 p. m 
Employees when working in the city limits shall be on the job and ready tor work 
at 8 a. m. 
When employees are ordered to report at the shop, they shall be there by 7.50 a. » instal 
Journeyman (or foreman) on the job shall use every effort to notify the shop —_ 
material that will be needed the next day. Du 
Employees, when working outside of city limits, shall take the train or street at 
as directed, and all time consumed before 7.30 a. m. and after 5 p. m. will be pail 


Wh 


for at straight-time rate. In such case eight hours’ pay will be paid for all tin tty 
between 7.30 a. m. and 5 p. m. ass 


The recognized business agent of Local No. 5, International Brotherhood of le 
trical Workers, is the only member of that organization that may visit the men «! 


their jobs. 
Article III. 


There shall be no limitation as to the amount of work that a man shall perio » en 
during his working day. a n 
There shall be no restrictions as to the use of machinery or tools. ein 
There shall be no restrictions as to the use of any raw or manufactured mater, , 104 
except prison-made. ! 
The use of apprentices shall be encouraged. ah: | |i 
A job foreman shall be a nember of Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., and will be selected - ccd 
by the aaa The superintendent shall not be a member of Local No. » m 
I. B. E. W. 


inclu 


Wo 


| pair 


1 brac 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 111 


Employers may hire any member of Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., whom they see fit, 


and members of Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., may work for any employers. 
Employer may discharge any of his employees. 


Article IV. 


The scale of wages for journeyman wiremen shall be $1.124 per hour. 

A foreman when in charge of six or more men shall receive $1.25 per hour. 

The scale of wages for apprentices shall be: Second-year apprentices, 55 cents per 
hour; third-year apprentices, 65 cents per hour; fourth-year apprentices, 75 cents 

r hour. 

Workmen will be paid at or before 12 o’clock noon on Saturdays unless discharged, 
in which case they will be paid at once. The weekly pay period will terminate at 
4.30 p. m., Thursday. 

Article V. 


Time and one-half will be paid for all work done between the hours of 4.30 p. m. 
and 12 o’clock midnight and double time between midnight and 8 a. m. 

Double time will be paid for all work done on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 
the following holidays: Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas. There will be no work done on Labor Day unless absolutely 
necessary . 

if any employee is ordered to report for work and is prevented from starting to 
work on account of conditions beyond the control of employer, he will receive two 
hours’ pay. If any employee starts to work, he will receive not less than four hours’ 
pay for that day. 

Arlule VI. 


Should Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., be unable to furnish the employer with the number 
of journeymen requested within 48 hours from the time request is made, they agree 
to issue permits to men whom employer may recommend. 

If such journeymen, that are issued permits, shall desire to become members, and 
make application, they may be retained in the service of employer until the first 
examination for membership. Should he fail to pass his examinations or fail toappear 
to take same he will be discharged by the employer. 


Article VII. 


Each employer will be entitled to one registered apprentice if he has had an average 
of two journeymen during the preceding year, and one additional registered apprentice 
for each additional ten journeymen (average) employed the preceding year. Each 
apprentice will be registered within 60 days after being employed. No apprentice 
shall assume the duties of a journeyman, nor shall an apprentice work without a 
journeyman for a period longer than four hours, and then only when the journeyman 
has been unexpectedly called off the work. 


Article VIII. 


When there is any temporary light or power used for any purpose same will be 
installed by members of Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., and maintenance of same shall be 
voverned by the following: 

During the time the electrical contractor has employees on the job no special tem- 
porary light man will be required. 

When the number of lights exceed 25 or the power consumption exceeds 20 horse- 
power, and th electrical contractor does not have any men.on the job, a member of the 
lL. U. No. 5, I. B. E. W., will be employed as temporary light man. This man’s 
time to be charged to the owner or general contractor, if the temporary lighting is not 
included in the contract of the electrical contractor. 


Article IX. 
Workmen shall furnish the following tools and maintain same in good condition: 


| pocketknife. 1 2-pound machine hammer. 
| claw hammer. | 12-inch hack saw frame. 

| 6-inch serew driver. | 3-inch screw driver. 

| 10-inch Stillson wrench. | 14-inch Stillson wrench. 

| pair 7-inch side cutting pliers. | pair 7-inch gas pliers. 

| l-pint size blow torch. 1 18-inch bit extension. 

2 cold chisels. 1 12-inch compass saw. 

| brace, 
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Employers will furnish all tools, not listed in section one of this article, + 
be needed for any given job. 

Workmen will be held responsible for all tools furnished them by the employ 
when proper accommodations are made by the employer to lock same up. |} tha, Mu 
are lost after such arrangements are made, their value will be deducted from the 
man’s pay. If broken parts or worn-out tools are returned to the employe 
reasonable explanation, they will be replaced by the employer. ; 
































hat may 


work. 
With a issue. 
of th 
Article X. and s 
: tratic 
Workmen will be held responsible for, and correct at their own expense, all defective senta 
careless or slovenly work performed by them. If such defects cause a dispute betwoeer <| all 
themselves and their employer it shall be referred to the grievance committee j -~ 
adjustment. io taine 
Workmen will be expected to know the rules of the city of Pittsburgh Board of Fire whict 
Underwriters of rye ge County and the Duquesne Light Uo. for the installation ssi] 
of electrical work. Th. 


Article X I. agree 


When the location of the work requires the payment of more than one car fare from on 
the center of the city the employer will pay car fare in excess of two single street car effect 
fares daily. Such car fare will be paid only to those men who must travel to reach avoid 
the job. When employees are required to report at the shop, the employer will ps 
all car fare from shop to job. : 

Employees when working outside of the city will be paid board, lodging, and car be fir 
fare. Th 

Article X II. se 


in cas 


The first employee placed on construction work on a building shall be the steward 
on that job wm et the job is of sufficient size to require five or more journeymen con- Fc 
tinuously, in which case these five ay obs Poston will select from themselves the man 
who is to act as steward. Should the employer find it necessary to move the man that 
has been selected as steward to another job, the men remaining on the first job shall cept | 


then select a new steward. = 

cludin 
| 

Local No. 5, I. B. E. W., shall not interfere with any electrical contractor doing Th 


work in a building even though some other electrical contractor is working in the tions 
building at the same time. 


Article X III. 


° J SEC 

Artule XIV. Dar fas 

‘ P one ay 

These rules shall become effective at once and shall terminate on March 1, 1923. euuke 
Should either employer or employees desire a change in the working rules after that revulal 
date, he shall serve aotice on or before December 1, 1922. Should no such notice be Sec. 


served these rules shall remain in force for an additional year after March 1, 1925. as to h 
No rules will be made by either os pe or employees that will conflict with these of the 
rules, and these rules are the only ones that will govern in relations between em ployer craphii 
and employees. be ale 
deeme 
SEC. 
nation 

Longshore Work. aa 
deeme 


GREEMENTS have been approved by the United States Ship- @ and if 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation between locals of the Mm *prer 
International Longshoremen’s Association and stevedores and steam- J joy) 
ship interests, to become effective for the period October 1, 1922, to H& extenc 
October 1, 1923, in the ports of Portland, Me., Norfolk, Va., Galves- J apprer 
ton, Tex., Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., and Pensacola, Fla. They SEC, 


ee for a basic eight-hour day with extra pay for overtime. The ticeshi 





: . > . - ' of proc 
ourly rates differ in the various ports, as do the differentials for work ol ae 


involving especial hardship or danger. and th 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


Printing (Book and Job)—Milwaukee. 


yee, Wis., was among the cities in which the Interna- 

tional Typographical Union went on strike on the 44-hour week 
sue. The agreement signed on July 1 in the book and job branch 
of the printing industry in Milwaukee provides for the 44-hour week 
and shows other effects of the strike. The contract provides for arbi- 
tration of disputes which can not be satisfactorily adjusted by repre- 
sentatives of the two parties, “‘to the end that fruitless controversy 
shall be avoided and good feeling and harmonious relations be main- 
tained, and the regular and orderly prosecution of the business in 
which the parties have a community of interest be insured beyond a 
possibility of interruption.” 

The agreement calls for a closed union shop, and the employers 
agree to respect and observe the conditions imposed by the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the International Typographical Union, now in 
effect, but embarrassment of employers by jurisdictional disputes is 
avoided by the prevision that ‘this contract shall be null and void 
incase of trouble with an allied craft, providing such trouble can not 
be first settled by arbitration.” 

The following weekly wage rates apply for journeymen: 

Hand men 

A aia e Aalid et sabe h Kee td ods chars cd eia de \464 ons cchahbqee 4a 


Foremen (composing room) 
Foremen (machine room) 


For night work $5 over the day scale is paid in every instance, ex- 
cept for the “‘lobster shift” (hours between 12 o’clock midnight and 
7 a. m.), when the night scale is paid for seven hours’ work, in- 
cluding the 30-minute lunch period. 

The apprenticeship rules, made somewhat stringent by examina- 
tions for fitness, follow in full: 


Section 1. The proportion of apprentices to regular journeymen shall be as follows: 
For four journeymen or less, one apprentice; for every additional three journeymen, 
one apprentice; provided, however, that at least one journeyman member of Mil- 
waukee Typographical Union, No. 23, aside from the proprietor, shall be employed 
regularly in the composing room before an office is entitled to employ an apprentice. 

Sec. 2. Upon entering an office an apprentice shall be subjected to an examination 
as to his fitness for the business, said examination to be conducted by a representative 
of the og ese ba in conjunction with the apprentice committee of Milwaukee Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 23. If accepted, at the end of his third month of apprenticeship 
he shall be subjected to another examination by the same committee, and if it be 
deemed advisable the apprenticeship may be terminated. 

Sec. 3. If the apprenticeship be not terminated he shali be subjected to an exami- 
nation at the expiration of each year of his time by a representative of the employer 
and the apprentice committee, and if in their opinion, after an examination, it be 
deemed advisable, his apprenticeship may be terminated by action of this union; 
and if the apprentice serves his regular apprenticeship he shall, at the end of said 
apprenticeship, which shall consist of not less than five years, be subjected to another 
examination by the same committee, and if in the judgment of said committee he 
shall be deemed incompetent for active membership, his apprenticeship may be 
extended for a time to be determined by a representative of the employer and the 
apprentice committee, provided it be extended not more than one year. 

Sec. 4. Each apprentice shall be regularly employed for the full term of his appren- 
ticeship and shall. during the first year of his term, be employed at the usual work 
of proofing galleys, straightening leads and slugs, or such other work as he may be 
assigned to by the foreman, other than that of a journeyman. During the second 
and third years he shall be employed at least 50 per cent of the time at the case 
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During the fourth and fifth years he shall be employed at the case and at all th, 
intricate handiwork of the craft, excepting the last six months of said apprenticeshjy 


which time may be devoted to the linotype or other typesetting devices. 

Sec. 5. Boys employed exclusively on running of errands shall not be consirie) x 
apprentices. : 

Sec. 6. The International Typographical Union laws relating to apprentices }).jn. 
given the opportunity to learn shall be observed. ' 

Sec. 7. No apprentice shall be amperes overtime except in case a journeyman jy 
the same office is also employed on the same shiit. 

Sec. 8. Beginning with the first week of the third year of his apprenticeshi), ;}, 
apprentice shall enter upon the study of the 1. T. U. Lessons in Printing and sha) 
complete at least 15 lessons during the fourth year. Failing to complete these lessys 
in the fourth year, he will not be awarded his fifth year card, and the employer w)j 
not be required to pay him the scale of wages for the fifth year until he has com)|ei« 
the required 15 lessons. He shall not be eligible to membership in Milwaukee ‘ly)o. 
graphical Union, No. 23, as a journeyman, until he has completed all lessons io jh 
satisfaction of the apprentice committee. 

Sec. 9. Apprentices shall be registered by the union at the beginning of thei; 
apprenticeship and shall not leave the office in which they are apprenticed to wor 
in another office without a just and valid reason, and must secure the consent o/ the 
president of the union before accepting employment in another office. 

Sec. 10. The scale of wages to be paid apprentices during the term of this agreemey; 
shall be as follows: 

ts cece cvasecbebeseescs 25 per cent of journeymen’s scale 
Second 6 months. ............-...---0+- 30 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 
Third 6 months......................... 33 per cent of journeymen’s scale 
it oh wknd nes cennpnaee 35 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 
Fifth 6 months.......................... 40 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 
ES i an 45 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 
Se occ cdcanances abesé 50 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 
ee ee oe nee ncamas 55 per cent of journeymen’s scale 
FE NR a se 65 ons 6% nti sl ds Ba sho 65 per cent of journeymen’s scalk 

EE she ban cin tks one cnd macedinas 80 per cent of journeymen’s scal: 

Sec. 11. Apprentices working on night shiits shall be paid $5 over the prevailing 
day scale. 

Sec. 12. No office shall be entitled to employ an apprentice unless it has the « 
ment peace: | to enable instruction being given the apprentice in the several class 
of work agreed upon in this contract. 

In the event that the union is unable to furnish competent |hiely, 
the employer may obtain the help required elsewhere, provided the 
adopted scale of wages is paid, such substitute to be retained for a 
period of not more than 30 days, unless such help desires to affiliate 
with the union. 

It is required that a week’s notice be given by an employee before 
leaving the service of any firm under the agreement, and, furtlicr, 
that no member of the union who has “established his competency 
and secured a situation shall be discharged without one week’s notice 
being given said member; provided, however, that this shall not apply 
in case the employer is compelled to reduce his force because he lias 
not sufficient work, in which event the member or members l|aid of! 
shall be considered to have priority when a situation is open, if they 
have not accepted employment elsewhere during the interval.”’ 

The duration of the agreement is for a period of one year. Notice 
of any change in the scale of wages by either party must be made 


in writing 90 days prior to June 30, 1923, provided that on failure 
to agree in conference after the expiration of 60 days of this 90-day 
period, all disputed points shall be referred to arbitration. 
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PROFIT SHARING. 





Profit Sharing in British Industries in 1921.! 


CCORDING to returns received by the British Ministry of 
A Labor 201 firms employing 288,852 people were operating 
profit-sharing schemes at the close of 1921. In 169 of the 
schemes the bonuses had actually been paid or credited. Of the 
remaining cases some were unable to supply data, others, because 
of the nature of the scheme, could not state the amount of the bonus 
and the proportion it bore to earnings; and still others had been too 
recently organized to pay a bonus. 

The 169 schemes reported covered an average of 224,211 workers, 
118,440 of whom participated in the bonuses paid in 1921. Casual or 
seasonal workers are rarely participants in profit-sharing schemes, 
except in some gas companies, and then only with certain restrictions. 
The amount paid or credited in profit-sharing bonuses in 1921 was 
£750,090 ($3,650,313 par). 

The distribution of these schemes according to trade is shown in 
the following table. In a number of schemes included in the statis- 


tics the bonus consists of interest, varying with the profits, paid on 
savings deposited by employees; and the amount of the bonus Is there- 
fore limited by the extent to which empluyees use such a deposit 
fund. Where there are two rows of figures for a trade, the figures in 
the second row show the result of excluding such schemes from the 
statistics. 








1 Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October, 1922, pp. 400, 401. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT-SHARING SCHEMES BY TRADES, WITH NUMBER OF py 
PLOYEES, AMOUNT OF BONUS PER PERSON, AND AVERAGE RATIO OF BON Us 7) 
EARNINGS, 1921. 


[At par, £1= $4.87; 1s.=24.3 cents; 1d.=2.03 cents. 





} | 
N be | as 
ae sf Number of| Average 

Trades which par- | °™Ployees | amount 

; , pres Hse | participat-| of bonus 


relate, | #28 in 1921.' per person.” 
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21, 860 | 
15, 251 | 

5, 384 | 
4, 628 | 
. : 21 12, 651 
POON. cil sndbdbibvcdoncthiteveccdtwcosh esi 18 | 10; 980 | 
eee ND Gb is echo eb Ie UL, 3 | 543 | 
Printing, bookbinding, and stationery manufacture. ...| 12 | 5, 045 
Chemicals, soap, oil, paint, etc. (manufacture) *........ f ; | ip 
RS ifs cid liars evhassqtochabsassiabnescenes 31 28,088 | 
SU NS) book i Sai od. co ec cceldccdvicel 2 14, 293 | 
Merchants, warehousemen, and retail traders......... 24 | 5,350 | 

9 | 9) ee j 
ST cehcliticiests6a¢aeneus sietepeceteseetenes { = re an 


5 
21 
15 
13 
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Engineering, shipbuilding, and metal trades........... 


Nar‘oo= 
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Food and drink (manufacture).......................-- ‘f ! 
COV er 
roll Pp 
The 
result, 
plove 
oS comp 
169 118,440 6 6 a Ine 

a DM oe Ce ee ne Cee aad a cae 153 105, 014 j 3.8 
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1 Including, where the bonus was nil, the number entitled to participate. are sh 
? Calculated on the number of employees participating, including, where the bonus was nil, the number 12 inc 
entitled to participate. 
* Taking into account the schemes in which the bonus was nil, but excluding (necessarily) those in whic) shows 
the ratio of bonus to earnings can not be stated. ; f ne 
4 In the case of one undertaking in this group the figures include employees abroad. a In 


ably | 
The report states further that the number of employees participat- 9 «nd 4 
ing in bonus schemes is often affected by their ability to meet condi- HH cent, 

tions, such as length of employment, etc., or to their ability and will The 
ingness to deposit savings with the employing firm. The statistics J millin 
regarding profit-sharing schemes for 1921 reflect the remarkable trade J indus' 
depression which began in the latter half of 1920, the number of & tes. 

schemes failing to pay a bonus in 1921 being 63 as compared with 32 Ine 
in 1920. Firms which paid the highest bonuses in 1921 were those JH #8 cor 
engaged in the food wo drink trades, in the printing industry, and also, 
in the manufacture of chemicals, oil, soap, mt paint. show 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in November, 1922. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
7 as to the volume of employment in November, 1922, from 3,233 
representative establishments in 43 manufacturing industries, 
covering 1,556,537 employees, whose total wages during the pay- 
roll periods reported amounted to $48,961,271. 

The continued strike during November in the pottery industry 
resulted in a further decrease of 38.3 per cent in the number of em- 
plovees, and of 42 per cent in the total amount of the pay rolls, as 
compared with the October report. 

Increases in the number of employees in November, 1922, as com- 
pared with employees for identical establishments in Oc co , 1922, 
are Shown in 31 of the 43 industries, and decreases in the remaining 

12 industries. Car building and repairing, as in the last two months, 
oul the greatest increase in employment, although the per cent 
. increase, 7.9, is only one-half of that in September and Setshiiee 
ably less than in October. Stamped ware, cotton manufacturing, 
and agricultural implements show increases of 7.5 per cent, 7 per 
cent, and 6.3 per cent, respectively. 

The women’s clothing industry shows a decrease of 8.3 per cent, 
millinery and lace goods a decrease of 4.5 per cent, and the brick 
industry a decrease of 3.1 per cent. All of these are seasonal indus- 
tries. 

Increases in the total amount of the pay rolls in November, 1922, 
as compared with October, 1922, are shown in 31 of the 43 industries 
also, but in four cases the industries are not identical with those 
showing increases in the number of employees. The greatest in- 
creases, ranging from 13.8 per cent to 12 per cent, are shown in car 
building and repairing, cotton manufacturing, agricultural imple- 
ments, and diatndidien. 

Decreases in the total pay rolls in November, as compared with 
October, are shown in 11 of the 43 industries. [Exclusive of pottery, 
mentioned above, women’s clothing leads with a decrease of 13.3 
per cent, while millinery and lace goods, petroleum, and fertilizers 
each show decreases of about 5 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER Ayp Mi eon ; 
NOVEMBER, 1922. jron a 
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in the following table. The number of employees increased in 8 of ie 
the industries and decreased in the remaining 5 industries. Electrical 
Car building and repairing, iron and steel, and automobiles show J suughter 
largely increased employment in the November comparison, as they JJ y"%<4 
did also in the October yearly re. The per cents of increase J leather... 
in November, 1922, as compared with November, 1921, are 29.3, MJ oundry: 
24.6, and 23. 1, respectively. ees 
Men’s clothing shows decreased employment of 15.5 per cent, # ‘Noche 
cotton manufacturing a decrease of 8.4 per cent, and silk a decrease - 
of 6.9 per cent. Vag 
The total amount of the pay rolls increased in all but 2 of the 15 rere r 
industries in November, 1922, as compared with November, 1!)2!, include 
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jon and steel showing the huge increase of 73.6 per cent, automobiles 
an increase of 54.3 per cent, and car building and repairing and 
leather increases of 28.5 per cent and 24.7 per cent, respec tively. 
The two industries showing decreased pay rolls were men’s clothing, 
7 per cent, and cotton manufacturing, 1.6 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 
1921 AND 1922. 


— Number on pay Per Amount of pay roll Per 
ments | roll in— cent in cent 
ort of in- | of in- 
report- | 
: of ————_———— crease . wretigen 
Industry. ing for nang y “7 crease 
Novem-| P®) y ou: | 
ber | Novem-|Novem- ~~~ \November, November, 
both | ber,1921.| ber,1922. oy | 1921. me. Ty 
| years. | | ). —). 
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SS eae 5 | lweek..| 97,964 | 120,589  +23.1 |$2,757,417 |$4, 255,967 | +54.: 
Boots and shoes............. §|...d0....| 57,319] 60,815 | +6. , 214, 163 | 1,371,613 | +13. 
Car building and repairing... : pom. | 42,582) 55,052 | +29.3 | 2,542,884 | 3,267,505 | +-28.5 
Clothing, men’s 3 1 week..| 31,865] 26,919 | —15.5| 769,510| | 717.769 6.7 
Cotton finishing ...do. | 13,710 13, 790 +0. 6 271, 808 306, 895 12. 
Cotton manufacturing....... SS i....@6.- ee 62,515 57, 281 —8.4| 994,355! 978,884 —1.6 
Hosiery and knit goods. .... 1 |...do....| 31,704 | 30,279, —4.5] 519,517 522,401 1G 
iron and steel ‘ } month.| 120,031 | 149,519 | +24.6 | 5,049,016 | 8,763,560 | +75. 
Leather 3 | 1 week..| 11, 863 13,823 | +16.5 | 247,987 309,148 | +24.7 
Paper arid pulp 55 |...do. : 28,414} 30,381 +6.9| 668,751 | 735,557 | +10. 
Silk 5 2 weeks. 13, 953 12,993 —6.9)} 514,881 534,061 | +3. 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- ! 
Pe eT TeTr rer ee 5 1 week..| 16,914 16, 985 +0, 4 | 288, 448 322, 931 
Woolen manufacturing ‘ --do....| 20,695 | 20,129 —2. 406, 880 471,599 














COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN NOVEMBER, 1922, WITH THOSE IN 
OCTOBER, 192: 
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1No change. 





Wage adjustments occurring between October 15 and November 15 
were reported by various establishments in 36 of the 43 industries 
included in this report. The great majority of the changes were 
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increases, but in each of the 7 following industries one esta})|is) 
ment reported a decrease in rates of wages: Baking, car building and 
repairing, men’s clothing, fertilizers, hie 4 and job printing, NEWSpaoy 
printing, and silk. san 

The largest number of establishments in any one industry reporting 
increases (21) was in the iron and steel industry, followed by leather 
(14), car building and repairing and foundry and machine shops (each 
12), sawmills (11), furniture (10), and electrical machinery, ete. (9). 





The increases reported in the several industries ranged from 2 yor 


cent to one of 33.3 per cent, which occurred in a sawmill plant. {hp 
greater part of the increases were in the neighborhood of 10 per cent 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 (Np 
NOVEMBER 15, 1922. 
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1 Not reported. 4 $1 per week increase. 
22 cents per hour increase. 65 cents per hour increase. 
* All laborers. 62 to 5 cents per hour increase. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER 15, 1922—Concluded. 
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1 Not reported. $25 cents per day increase. 
‘$1 per week increase. # $1 to $3 per week increase. 
‘30 laborers. 1 3 cents per hour increase. 
550 cents per day increase. 124 cents per pound increase 


Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, October 28 
to November 25, 1922. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
= numbers of the Monrnity Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of mines in the bituminous fields 
the number of mines closed the entire week and the number work- 
ing certain classified hours per week from October 28 to November 
25,1922. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included in 
this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological 
durvey. 
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WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY Wrreeg 
OCTOBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1922. 


{Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Si), 
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Industrial Absenteeism. 


HE effect of lost time in Jowering efficiency and increasiny i 
T production costs has stimulated a number of studies of in- 

dustrial absenteeism recently in different plants. Such 4 
study has been made in four textile mills in Philadelphia by the 
industrial research department of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, results of which are 
published in The Annals of the American Academy of Political ay 
Social Science, November, 1922 (pp. 187-222). 

The four plants in which the study was made differed both in size 
and variety of occupations. Plants A and B are old firms employing, 
respectively, approximately 1,200 and 800 employees, while firm ( ame 4 
is a small plant with fewer types of processes, and firm D is a nex porn 
plant started in 1922. All of the plants employ both men ani ble f 
women, in some cases hiring all members of the family, a fact which — 
frequently, in the case of sickness or death, affects the attendance of 
two or more persons. Under absenteeism all cases of temporar) 
separation from: work are included which cover half a day or mor 

In making this study reasons for being absent were given in detail, 
and these reasons were classified, for the purposes of the study. 
under eight main groups, the specific cause ae given under eacli PERCI 
major cause. ‘The principal groups of the classification are as follows: 
Reasons connected with production, with family affairs, with per- as 
sonal affairs, with community affairs, physical reasons, reasons 
connected with climate and weather, miscellaneous reasons, :1( 
report lacking. Under production the specific reasons include 10 
work, lack of material, part-time work, breakdowns of equipment. 
etc., while the three groups which concern causes eulidide of the 
plant include illness or death in the family, various household cares. 
the many personal causes which are likely to arise, and civic duties. 
Physical reasons which are the most important causes of lost tite 
include illness, fatigue, and accidents. 

The amount of absenteeism was computed by comparing lost tiie Fr 
with the number of employees on the pay roll multiplied by the sider 
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| See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, October, 1921, pp. 1-9; June, t922, pp. 19, 20. 
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number of days the plant was in operation. Firm A in October, 
1920, had 3.2 per cent of man-days lost and 7.2 per cent in March and 
April and in 1921 the same percentage obtained in October but with 
the highest rates in February and July. 

The general curve of lost time was the sa.ne for firm B, there being 
two high peaks of absenteeism each year, one in winter, the other in 
the summer vacation period. For both firms the time lost was con- 
siderably less in 1922, with less marked monthly fluctuations. 

The following table shows the time lost in the four plants by 
quarterly periods from March, 1920, to August, 1922: 


NUMBER OF MAN-DAYS WORKED, MAN-DAYS LOST, AND PER CENT OF LOST DAYS 
. IN FOUR TEXTILE PLANTS, BY QUARTERS, 1920 TO SEPTEMBER, 1922. 








October-December. 


| a nomads i | 
Man- |} Man- | Man- | : } | Man-| Bate Man- | Man- 
days ays | »| days | days | ve ays | days days days | days 

work. St. | lost. work. | lost. | lost. york. | lost. owt. | work. | lost. 

| | 


January-March. | April-June. July-September. 
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..) 21,797 | 481 | 

1101, 989 |4, 734 5 13,159 | 
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Firm D | 6,929 | 426 | 5 |45,920 | 422 
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2 February and March. ® May omitted. ‘July and August. 





In general the October-December quarter shows the lowest rate 
of absence, though variations in the way a factory is running and the 
proportion of men and women employed may be expected to effect 
such averages. It must be remembered in this discussion of the 
average amount of time lost that while the amount would be negligi- 
ble for the individual if it were evenly distributed, as a matter of 
fact, the table shows continuous attendance for a large part of the 
force and a very high rate of absence for a limited number of 
employees. 

In the following table a comparison is made of absence rates for 
men and women for a six months’ period in 1922: 


PERCENTAGE OF ABSENCE OF MEN AND WOMEN IN FOUR TEXTILE MILLS, MARCH 
TO AUGUST, 1922. 








Firm A, Firm B. Firm C. Firm D. 





| Male. |Female.| Male. Female.) Male. |Female.) Male. | Female. 
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From the above table it will be seen that women are absent con- 
siderably miore than men and that in many cases their rate of absence 
8s more than double that of the men. The winter months show 
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particularly high rates for women, and from the records it was also 
shown that household duties are among the chief causes of absence. 
In summing up this period, March to August, 1922, the report states 
that it was evident that all the plants could expect from 6 to 8 per 
cent of lost days for women out of the total possible working time 
and for men from 3 to 4 per cent. 

No evidence was found in this study that there is any particular 
relation between absenteeism and turnover, as comparison of the 
two classes of records showed that the high turnover months are 
not the high absence months. 

In the analysis of the causes of absenteeism, ill health was found 
to account for approximately one-half of the total time lost. Next 
in importance are family and community reasons, which amount 
to about one-fifth of the total, although these and personal reasons, 
which covered less than one-tenth of the total, would have been 
increased if the absences grouped under miscellaneous could have 
been definitely classified. By occupation, the highest rates of 
absence were found to be among the most important occupations. 

In summing up the results of the study the writers stress the 
necessity for correlating records of absence as well as “‘no work” 
with production, as a study of attendance records in terms of the 
effect upon production and earnings would be valuable. The study 
seemed to wate the possibility of foreseeing variations in the regu- 
larity of the working force, particularly in relation to the seasons 
and days of the week, and the statement is made that these facts 
should be taken into consideration in planning work. 














Employment in New York State Factories in November, 1922. 





New York continues to rise, increasing over 2 per cent from 

October to November, 1922, according to a statement issued 
by the State Department of Labor. Three-quarters of the indus- 
tries reporting added to the number of their employees in Novem- 
ber. The increases were generally distributed and in some indus 
tries rose as high as 10 per cent, as in glass factories, railway 
equipment factories, and railway repair shops. The principal 
decreases were in the clothing and food products industries and were 
seasonal in character. 

Large gains were reported in the manufacture of heating apparatus, 
the making of structural steel, especially for highway bridges, the 
silverware industry, the manufacture of tools aa cutlery, the mak- 
ing of instruments, especially typewriters, cash registers, and time 
recorders; the manufacture of electrical supplies and _ electrical 
appernses, especially elevators; the manufacture of graphite, carbon 
electrodes, and abrasives; aniline dyes; and in plants making cotton 

arns. 
if Considerable increases also occurred in factories making high 
priced automobiles; the furniture and piano industries; the drugs 
and chemicals industry; and in shops making embroidered linens, 
handkerchiefs, and similar articles for holiday trade. 


Tos volume of employment in the manufacturing industries of 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ 


(October, 1922, pp. 93-101) of data on unemployment in 

foreign countries, the situation as regards the state of employ- 
ment has in most countries either shown further improvement or at 
last not become worse. ‘This is not true, however, in Czechoslo- 
rakia and Austria, which are in the throes of a general economic 
isis. The state of employment is, of course, dependent on the 
industrial situation, which is nearly everywhere slowly improving. 
Deflation is running its course, stocks of commodities have been 
reduced, merchants l.ave taken their losses, and labor has accepted 
erresponding reductions in wages, with an apparent disposition to 
cooperate with capital. Production, always the basis of economic 
development, is increasing throughout western Europe. In general, 
western European industry is improving with resultant increasing 
employment. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
i the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—The employment situation continued bad during 
October in nearly all the principal industries, and showed little change 
on the whole as compared with the preceding month. The expected 
fall improvement in British industries has not materialized. 

Employment at coal mines continued fairly good on the whole, 
and showed a marked improvement in the Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Cheshire, Nottingham and Leicester, and Gloucester and Somer- 
set districts. The total number of wage earners on the colliery 
books on October 28 was 1,114,695, an inerease of 1 per cent, as 
compared with a month ago, and of 6.7 per cent as compared with 
ayear ago. The average number of days worked per week by the 
pits in the fortnight ended October 28 was 5.44, as compared with 
j.27 in September of this year and 4.58 in October, 1921. 

At iron mines employment increased, but conditions were still 
bad in the Cleveland area and poor on the whole elsewhere. At the 
mines covered by the returns received the number of workers 
employed during the fortnight ended October 28 showed an increase 
of 8.5 per cent as compared with the preceding month. 

In the pig-iron industry the employment situation, although it 
showed a further slight improvement, continued serious. Of a total 
of 487 furnaces the number in blast at the end of October was 151, 
as compared with 139 at the end of September and 82 at the end of 
October, 1921. In the iron and steel industry work continued slack 
on the whole, although there was an improvement in several districts. 
In the tin plate and sheet-steel industry employment was fair, and 
showed little change as compared with September. At the end of 
October 466 tin-plate and sheet-steel mills were reported to be in 
operation, as against 467 at the end of September. 

Employment conditions in the engineering trades were still bad 
during October, but showed a slight improvement as compared with 
the preceding month. In the shipbuilding and ship-repairing trades 
and in the other metal trades unemployment continued to be great. 


Go. the last publication in the Monruty Lasor Review 


—— 























‘Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pp. 133 and 134. 
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In the cotton industry work was very slack in both the spinning 
and manufacturing sections and showed a decline as compared wit) 
the preceding month. Organized short time to the extent of 13 hours’ 
stoppage per 48-hour week was in operation in the American spinnino 
section; in individual cases this amount of short time was eye) 
exceeded. In the woolen and worsted industries employment wag 
fair and slightly better on the whole than in September; in th 
hosiery industry and in jute and carpet mills it continued fairly gooq. 
In the silk and linen industries and in the textile bleaching, printing. 
dyeing, etc., trades employment was poor on the whole, while jy 
the lace industry it was generally bad, and a considerable amount of 
unemployment and short-time working was reported. 

Work in the custom-made clothing trade was slack and in the 
ready-made clothing industry it was moderately good. In the hoot 
and shoe industry conditions continued poor. In the leather indys- 
try it remained fair in the tanning and currying section. 

In the building trades work remained slack on the whole. [py 
brick kilns there was a fair but declining amount of employment: in 
the cement industry, however, the situation continued bad. Employ- 
ment in the pottery trades showed a further improvement but was 
still bad on the whole, much short time being worked. In glass 
factories employment conditions were also serious. 

In the paper industry employment continued moderate during 
October, while in the printing trades it remained slack; conditions 
were bad in the bookbinding trade. 

The supply of agricultural labor in England and Wales was plentifu! 
in practically all districts, but with potato and root harvesting in 
progress there was little unemployment among agricultural laborers. 

Employment among dock laborers continued moderate on the 
whole; at some ports a slight improvement was reported. As regards 
seamen, at most of the ports large numbers of men failed to obtain 
employment. 

ermany.—The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of November 15, 1922, in its 
summary of employment conditions in October states that during 
that month German industry was able to overcome the difficulties 
caused by the phenomenal depreciation of the mark. The financial 
situation caused immediate increases in all prices, these increases {0]- 
lowing closely the depreciation of the mark. Increased difficulties for 
industry and commerce in obtaining the required capital, credit, raw 
materials, and foreign coal were the consequences on the one hand and 
a decrease in domestic sales on the other. While formerly every fall 
of the mark led to large purchases and brought new orders to industry. 
the greatly diminished purchasing power of the German population 
has at present led to a decrease and in some instances to a complete 
stoppage of new orders. On the whole, industry was, however, able 
in Seto er to keep its workers employed in filling old orders on hand. 
Reports of short-time work and of working on stock come in more 
frequently, but mm general the state of employment is still nearly as 
satisfactory as last month. Discharge of workers and short-time 
operations were only resorted to in a few small and medium-size 
establishments. Reports from typical industrial establishments re- 
ceived by the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (covering 1,460,000 workers) show 
that employment in October was good or fair in 82 per cent of the 
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reporting establishments, as against 84 per cent in September. The 

rospects for the immediate future are considered bad by 20 per cent 
of the reporting establishments, fair by 39 per cent, and good by 
37 per cent. ied i 

Employment statistics for September, published in the Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt of October 31, 1922, indicate a considerable increase in 
the number of totally unemployed persons who received unemploy- 
ment donations, their number having risen from 11,702 on September 1 
to 16,362 on October 1, or by 39.8 per cent. When it is considered, 
however, that.on March 1, 1921, their number was 426,600, the in- 
crease for the month under review seems insignificant. 

Returns from trade-unions also indicate increased unemployment. 
Out of a total membership of 6,339,346 in the organizations reporting, 
52,349, or 0.8 per cent, were out of work at the end of September, as 
compared with 0.7 per cent at the end of August. The returns also 
show that out of 5,476,713 members of trade-unions reporting on 
short-time work, 2.6 per cent were working less than the normal hours 
of labor, as areca | with 0.9 per cent in the preceding month. 

In spite of demand for workers for harvesting root crops, the em- 
ployment exchanges’ returns indicate less favorable employment 
conditions. For each 100 situations registered as vacant there were 
122 applicants in September, as against 109 in August. 

France.—In France unemployment has become almost negligible 
as an economic problem. On November 16, 1922, the number of 
persons receiving unemployment benefits from municipal and depart- 
mental unemployment funds had dwindled to 2,104, whereas in 
March, 1921, it was 91,225. Unemployment funds exist now in 31 
out of the 89 departments in France, in addition to 233 municipal 
funds. Of this total of 264 funds there are now only 35 (3 depart- 
mental and 32 municipal funds) in operation, thus indicating a gen- 
eral industrial improvement throughout the country. 

ltaly.—According to a report received by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce from the United States commercial attaché 
at Rome,? Italy, in 1922, has made a remarkable recovery from an 
economic situation that at the beginning of the year was exceptionally 
serious. The 3,000,000,000 lire ($579,000,000, par) failure of two 
huge combines came just at the beginning of 1922 and caused the 
suspension of one of the largest banks. et the crisis was handled 
with such efficiency that there has been no tendency to panic. An- 
other cause of general distress was the prolonged drought of last fall 
that made it necessary to ration the water supply to hydroelectric 
enterprises and threw large numbers of workers out of employment. 
Crops were seriously damaged and the purchasing power of agri- 
cultural interests was heavily curtailed. 

Through prudent appropriations and food restriction, however, the 
Government tided over the winter and at the same time materially 
reduced unemployment. ‘The laws of deflation have been carried out 
without recourse to artificial expedients. Wage earners have taken 
their cuts in good spirit, strikes were not serious enough to cripple 
industry, and producers and distributers have worked their inven- 
tories down to a minimum. Their inability to retain markets where 
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*U. 8. Department of Commerce, Commerce Reports, Washington, Noy. 6, 1922, p. 324. 
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exchange was heavily against them was offset by extensive treaty 
negotiations with countries where exchange was not an obstacle. ~ 

loduaey is picking up. Nearly all the 4,500,000 cotton spindles 
and 130,000 looms are busy. A large automobile works is running , 
night shift. Agriculturists are rejoicing that a second drought that 
threatened has been averted by copious rains. 

Unemployment figures have been cited as an index of bad times 
as the estat senched 616,000 in February and in September was stjj| 
over 300,000. But this total includes a number of war worker; 
whose return to household pursuits is strictly in line with postwar 
deflation. When the crop season begins further reductions may take 
place in the number of unemployed. A decline of 50 per cent in seven 
months is a noteworthy performance. After all the number of 
unemployed is now only one-fourth that of Great Britain, with 
approximately the same population. 

fore recent — of the commercial attaché at Rome (Commerce 
Reports, November 13 and December 11, 1922) state that the sur- 
face of Italian commercial and industrial life has been little dis- 
turbed by the recent political disturbance. The previous industrial 
improvement is being maintained and production appears to be 
increasing. Textiles are in fair demand, while the automobile, paper, 
and electrical industries are especially active. Conditions in the 
iron and steel industry are showing a slow improvement. 

Belgium.—According to reports made by the commercial attaché 
at Brussels and the American consuls at Antwerp and Ghent (Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, October 30 and November 27, 1922). 
Belgian industry is recovering from the slump it experienced earlier 
in the year. September unemployment figures showed continued 
improvement in the situation of the labor market. The total number 
of workers totally idle or on short time was only 26,422, or 3.8 per 
cent of the membership of unemployment funds. Wage questions 
are threatening difficulties in the iron and steel industry, and, owing 
to labor shortage in the collieries, arrangements are being made to 
import Italian workers. 

o more blast furnaces have been lighted since September |, 
making a total of 32 now in operation. The demand for blast furnace 
and converter products was unusually favorable during the month, 
with advancing prices. Semifinished and finished steel found less 
demand. Some shortage of labor is noted. 

The strength of sterling exchange is preventing any extensive 
renewal of British coal competition in Belgium up to the present, 
but scarcity of mine labor may force wage increases even at the risk 
of bringing both French Saar and British coal within the competitive 
range. 

Both linen and cotton mills generally have sufficient orders ahead 
to run them well into 1923. 

Plate-glass manufacturers, whose production is now practically 
at the pre-war level, are experiencing continued: prosperity. Nine- 
teen furnaces are being operated in window glass manufacture. 

The Netherlands.—The situation of the labor market in the Nether- 
lands shows no improvement. During the nine months January to 
September the number of applicants on the live register of employ- 
ment exchanges has varied between 91,885 (April) and 103,136 
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(March). In September it was 101,448. The largest number of 
unemployed is to be found among building trades workers, metal 
workers, and transportation workers. 

Statistics supplied to the Ministry of Labor Gazette, London 
(November, 1922), by the Dutch Department of Unemployment 
Insurance show that the mean weekly per cent of members of un- 
employment funds totally unemployed was 7.2 during the five weeks 
onded October 7, 1922, and that a further 1.9 per cent were partially 
unemployed. 

Switzerland.—According to the Federal Labor Bureau’s latest 
report on the labor market the employment situation has on the whole 


| again slightly improved during October, there having been a small 


decrease in the number of the totally unemployed as well as in that 
of short-time workers. The number of persons receiving unemploy- 
ment donations had also fallen to 16,581 at the end of October, as 
compared with 16,796 at the end of September and 56,057 (the maxi- 
mum) at the end of February, 1922. The measure in which unemploy- 
ment has decreased has, however, considerably slowed down since 
June. In several occupational groups and in several Cantons the 
labor market has lately shown a tendency for the worse. At the end 
of October the number of totally unemployed was 48,218 (49,512 at 
the end of September), and that of short-time workers 21,585 (23,352 
at the end of September). However, 16,457 (17,499 at the end of 
September) persons employed on relief works were also counted as 
totally unemployed. Considered by occupational groups, the 
largest increases in the number of totally unemployed were reported 
for the hotel and restaurant business (373), the foodstuff and beverage 
industries (129), the printing trades and paper industry (117), and 
agriculture and gardening (108), while the largest decreases occurred 
in the watchmaking and jewelry industry (1,163), the building 
trades (658), and the textile industry (306). As regards short-time 
work the largest decreases have taken place in the textile industry 
(1,766), foodstuff and beverage industries (305), watchmaking and 
jewelry industries .(262), and the printing trades and paper industry 
(202). Increases in short-time work were reported for the metal 
working and machinery industry (644), woodworking (192), and in 
m ae degree in the clothing and leather industries and the building 
trades. 

From the beginning of 1918 to the end of July, 1922, the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, the Cantons and communes, and 
the employers for unemployment relief and emergency public works 
total 401,875,775 frances ($77,572,025, par). 

Denmark.—Industrial activity in general showed a considerable 
decrease in October, although buying is reported to be greater in 
several lines. There was greater activity in building od shipping 
than in other industries. There is very little idle tonnage and severa 
— are under construction. 

nemployment is again rapidly increasing. According to a report 


from the American trade commissioner at Copenhagen (Commerce 


Reports, ungen, November 27, 1922) the number of unem- 


nom on November 13 was 36,000 as against 30,700 on October 6. 
rade-union returns for October 27 show that 11.3 per cent of the 
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membership were unemployed, as against 10.6 per cent at the end 
of the last week of September. 

Norway.—Norwegian industry is showing a slight increase in actiy- 
ity as an element in the general gradual improvement of the economic 
situation in the country. Trade-unions report a very slight decreago 
in unemployment, the per cent of unemployed members having beey 
10.2 on September 30, as against 10.3 on August 31. A report of 
the American trade commissioner at Copenhagen (Commerce Re. 
ports, Washington, November 27, 1922) states that on November | 
the number of unemployed in Norway was 23,700. 

Sweden.—Industrial production is low at present on account of 
the lack of demand. The lumber, paper pulp, and textile indus. 
tries continue stagnant. Paper mille have orders in advance for 
about three months. There is very little idle shipping and the gep- 
eral situation in this respect seems improved. Unemployment js, 
however, slowly decreasing. The latest official data on the employ- 
ment situation show that among trade-union members the per cent 
of unemployed has fallen to 17.4 at the end of August, as against 
19.8 per cent at the end of July and 34.8 per cent (maximum) at 
the end of January. Public employment exchanges report for Sep- 
tember 155 applicants for work per 100 vacant situations. The cor- 
responding number in August was 172 and in January 482 (maxi- 
mum). <A report of the American trade commissioner at Copen- 
hagen (Commerce Reports, Washington, November 27, 1922) states 
that the number of unemployed on October 1 was given as 35,000, 
but that it has doubtless risen since that date. 

Finland and Latvia.—There is little unemployment in Finland and 
Latvia and this little is steadily decreasing in both of these countries. 
No other data than those shown in the table given at the end of the 
present article are available. 

Czechoslovakia.—This is one of the few European countries where 
the industrial situation has of late become very bad. Unemploy- 
ment has increased to an alarming extent. Based on data of the 
statistical bureau the number of unemployed in September is given 
as 231,000; trade-union estimates, however, are considerably higher 
than this figure. The Government has submitted a bill providing 
for an appropriation of 100,000,000 crowns ($20,260,000, par) to be 
used for unemployment relief measures. 

The general industrial situation continued unfavorable during Oc- 
tober and November. Improved conditions are expected, however, 
within a short time in view of the steady decline of prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, the reduced prices of coal and coke, the big wage 
reductions, and the decrease of export freight rates. 

Austria.—Unemployment which during the summer months had 
decreased considerably in Austria is again on the increase there. 
Data are available only for Vienna, the capital of the country, where 
on October 21 the number of totally unemployed had reached 55,877, 
an increase of 189 per cent over the number reported on December 
31, 1921. Of this number, 36,199 were in receipt of unemployment 
allowances. The largest unemployment is reported among municipa! 
employees (14,342), metal workers (13.401), private salaried em- 
ployees (6,818), hotel and restaurant employees (5,213), and building 
trades workers (3,328). 
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Canada.—Employment during September as indicated by the 
firms making returns to the Canadian Department of Labor showed 
continued expansion and was again in greater volume than in the 
same period a year ago. Trade-unions reported a further slight 
decline in unemployment. The business transacted by the offices of 
the employment service showed a decrease, representing largely 
reaction from harvest demands. 

The situation as reported by some 6,200 firms continued to com- 
pare favorably with that recorded during September of last year, 
when increased activity over the preceding month had also been 
shown. All Provinces except British Columbia registered improve- 
ment in conditions, the gains in Ontario being the most extensive. 

The largest increases in employment reported during September 
occurred in highway construction, in which over 3,000 men were 
additionally employed, mainly in Ontario. Further expansion of 
a seasonal character was recorded in logging camps, chiefly in Ontario, 
while less extensive gains were reported in Quebec and the other 
Provinces. Considerable recovery from earlier losses was recorded 
in the textile industries, especially in garment, hosiery, and knitting 
mills. Headwear concerns were also busier, but the production of 
thread, yarn, and cloth showed a falling off. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway enlarged its operation staffs by nearly 1,300 persons, the 
Canadian National Railways added over 800 men to their pay roll, 
while the Grand Trunk Railway reported the addition of more than 
100 workers. 

There was a greater volume of employment in the coal mines 
during September than during any other period of this year, nearly 
1,900 men having been added to the staffs of the operators making 
returns. Both eastern and western coal fields shared in the expan- 
sion. The extension of operations on the Toronto municipal electric 
railway is responsible for large increases shown in the employment 
in the street railway and cartage industries. Increases were also 
recorded in flour and cereal mills and in biscuit factories. On the 
other hand, fruit and vegetable preserving plants reported consider- 
ably slacker employment than in August. Retail stores reported a 
decidedly more favorable situation, particularly in Montreal. General 
increases also occurred in other centers throughout the country. 
Building contractors continued to indicate increased activity, 
especially in Quebec and Ontario. Rubber factories, in which 
lowered activity was indicated during July and August, reported 
some recovery in September. The mining of metallic ores in Ontario 
and British Columbia showed some expansion. A general increase 
of work was recorded by manufacturers of musical instruments. 
Printing and publishing establishments generally showed a more 
favorable situation and the production of paper goods increased. 
On the other hand, work in pulp and paper mills was slacker. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a somewhat smaller scale than in the groups men- 
tioned above occurred also in leather, boot and shoe, electrical 
apparatus, petroleum gas and cyanamide concerns, and in whole- 
sale trade establishments. 

The most pronounced contractions in employment were again 
reported in railway construction and maintenance, from which 
nearly 3,700 men were released. Seasonal declines on a large scale 
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occurred in sawmills. The reductions of staffs, comprising 3,499 
workers, were general throughout the country in the lumber an 
lumber products industry. In the iron and steel group pronounced 
decreases were noted in automobile factories, particularly at Ford 
Ontario. Decreases in staff were also reported in shipyards, partic. 
ularly in Vancouver, British Columbia. On the other Neind. con- 
ditions in the crude, rolled end forged division, and in heating appli- 
ances, iron and steel fabrication, small hardware, and weighing and 
measuring instrument works showed improvement. The production 
of agricultural implements also showed fair improvement, mainly at 
Hamilton. Shipping and stevedoring afforded considerably ess 
employment during September than in August, chiefly at Montreal, 
The closing of summer hotels released over 500 employees. In the 
edible animal products group reductions in pay roll in fish canneries 
and dairies were partly counterbalanced by expansion in abattoirs 
and meat-packing establishments. Can factories at Vancouver and 
copper smelters and refineries at Anyox, British Columbia, dis- 
played considerable inactivity. Glass factories in Montreal, tile 
af brick concerns at Ascot, and brick works at Delson and La 
Prairie, Quebec, reported curtailment of operations. The produc- 
tion of kodaks at Toronto eased off to a considerable extent. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment is 
given in the following table: 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


A REPORTED by the British Ministry of Labor Gazette for 





November, 1922, the operations of the employment exchanges 
for the five weeks ending October 9, 1922, are summarized as 
follows: The average daily number of applications from workpeople 
during the c's was 21,675; of vacancies notified, 2,289; and of 
vacancies filled, 1,826. This means over 9 applications for every 
vacancy notified and nearly 12 applications for every vacancy filled. 
When comparing the daily average of applications from work- 
people for October, 1922, and September, 1922, a decrease of 3.4 
per cent is reported, while the daily average of vacancies notified and 
vacancies filled showed increases of 4.3 per cent and of 4.5 per cent, 
respectively. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 19,512— 
15,272 men and 4,240 women. There were 1,848 average daily 
vacancies reported—974 for men and 874 for women. The average 
number of vacancies filled daily, when compared with the previous 
month, showed a decrease of 2.4 per cent among men, while in the 
case of women there was an increase of 11.2 per cent. 

With reference to juveniles, 33,202 applications were received from 
boys and 31,702 from girls. The number of vacancies notified for 
boys was 5,455, and 4,827 were filled. In the case of girls 7,768 
vacancies were notified, and 6,478 were filled. Of the total vacancies 
filled by juveniles, 21.9 per cent were filled by applicants who obtained 
their first situation since leaving school. 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in October, 1922. 





HE following statement as to the condition of employment in 

Great Britain and Ireland in October, 1922, as compared with 

October, 1921, and September, 1922, has been compiled from 
figures appearing in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for November, 1922. 
Similar information for July, 1922, was published in the October, 
1922, Montuty Labor ReEvIEw. 

Employment continued bad during October in nearly all the prin- 
cipal industries, and showed little change on the whole as compared 
with the previous month. There was an improvement in the coal 
mining and iron mining industries, and a further improvement in 
the pig-iron industry, in the woolen and worsted industries, and in the 
pottery trades. In the cotton trade, however, a further decline was 
reported. 

When the number of persons employed in October, 1922, is com- 
pared with the number employed in September, 1922, the largest 
increases, 4.6 per cent and 1.3 per cent, appear in dock and riverside 
labor and the worsted trade, respectively. The brick trade shows a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent and the cotton trade of 1.2 per cent in the 
number of employees. 

Again comparing October, 1922, and September, 1922, the earnings 
of employees show an increase of 2.2 per cent in the pottery trade 
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and of 2 per cent in the woolen trade. Decreases of 4.3 per cent ang 
4.2 per cent appear in the cotton and brick trades, respectively. 

hen the number of persons employed in October, 1922, is cor. 
pared with the number employed in October, 1921, increases are shoy 
of 16.3 per cent, 14 per cent, and 12.7 per cent in seamen, and {hyp 
worsted and the woolen trades, respectively, and a decrease of 1s 4 
per cent in the brick trade. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in October, 1922, whey 
compared with those for October, 1921, show an increase of 17.9 
per cent in the woolen trade and of 8.2 per cent in the worsted trace. 
while large decreases appear in the brick trade (36.8 per cent) and 
pottery trade (29 per cent). 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND Irp. 
—— IN OCTOBER, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND OCTOBER 
921. ' 


[Compiled from figures in the Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, November, 1922.} 








Per cent of in- Per cent of in- 
crease (+)or | crease (+) or 
Sorcease pe in | decrease (—) in 
E ctober, 1 as ? , . | October, 1922, as 
Industries, and basis of compari- compared with— | Industries, and basis of compari- compared oth 

son. son. 





Septem-| October, | Septem- October, 
ber, 1922.) 1921. ber, 1922. 1921, 








Coal mining: Average number || Worsted trade: 
of ~~ work +0.9 Number of employees.......| 
Iron ing: Average number Earnings of employees 
of days worked ; +1.3 '| Boot and shoe trade: 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in | | Number of employees... .. | 
blast +84.1 Earnings of employees... ... 
Iron and steel works: || Brick trade: 
Number of employees... ...' + .3 Number of employees.......! 
Number of shifts worked . . .| +5.7 Earnings of employees. ..... 
Tinplate, steel, and galvanized | Pottery trade: 
sheet trades: Number of mills Number of employees... .. .| 
in operation : +171 Earnings of employees 
Cotton trade: Dock and riverside labor: Num- 
Number of employees....... . +1,2 ber of employees 
Fosminar of employees . —16.5 || Seamen: Number of employees. . 
Woolen trade: 
Number of employees ° +12.7 | 
Earnings of employees. .... . . +17.9 1 

















Unemployment Relief in Switzerland.' 


HE cost of unemployment relief in Switzerland is paid by grants 
from the Federal Government, Cantons, and communes and by 
levies on employers. 

A scheme for unemployment relief was established by a decree of 
October 29, 1919, and the amount of the employer’s contribution was 
fixed at not less than the total amount of salaries for half a month 
and not more than the total salaries for three months for nonmanual 
workers, and for manual workers at not less than the total amount 
of the wages for one week or more than the total amount of wages for 
six weeks. 

The employers demanded, during the year 1921, that their contribu- 
tion should be reduced if not discontinued altogether. Because of 
the economic crisis the Federal Council, by a decree of September 





1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, November, 1922, pp. 440, 441. 
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19, 1922, reduced the amount of the employers’ contribution 50 per 
cent, with the minimum established by the original bill remaining 
unchanged. An employer’s obligation to pay unemployment bene- 
fits is limited to 90 days for any sedivicdual worker in any one year. 
Employers also are not required to contribute toward relief of per- 
sons engaged after the date this present decree takes effect, to those 
employed since January 1, 1922, or to those unemployed for less than 
three months. 

By Federal decrees of October 13, 1922, additional grants were 
made to the unemployment relief funds and special lump-sum allow- 
ances made to individuals. A credit of 50,000,000 francs ($9,650,000, 
par) was set aside for unemployment relief up to the end of 1923. 
Thirty million francs ($5,790,000, par) will go toward the expense of 
relief works undertaken by Cantons and 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000, 
yar) toward works to be carried on by certain State departments. 
The balance will form a fund for subsidizing unemployment insurance 
societies. 

Special lump-sum allowances of 30 francs ($5.79, par) are author- 
ized to single persons and of 50 francs ($9.65, par) to heads of families 
with one dependent and an additional 10 francs ($1.93, par) for each 
additional dependent. Persons claiming these allowances must be in 
financial difficulty and have been unemployed for 90 days during the 
six months preceding October 31, 1922, at the earliest, or February 
28, 1923, at the latest. This allowance is contributed in equal part 
by the Federal Government and the Cantons. 
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Family Status of Breadwinning Women.! 


HIS bulletin gives the result of a study of the unpublished data 
T of the census schedules concerning gainfully employed women 
in Passaic, N. J. The census schedules contain much more 
detailed information than the Census Bureau is able to publish with- 
out exceeding its appropriations. At present there is a growing de- 
mand for the actual facts concerning women in industry, and in view 
of the cost of collecting such facts by private effort, the Women’s 
Bureau decided that it would be well worth while to see how far this 
demand could be met from the material periodically gathered by the 
Bureau of the Census. Passaic was selected as the city for the test 
on the ground that it was one “whose population was not so large as 
to render the work of scrutinizing each schedule too expensive and 
yet possessing breadwinning women in large enough numbers to war- 
rant statistical analysis.’”’ Accordingly a study was made of the 
schedules of all breadwinning women in Passaic, and the results are 
here brought together. 

The classification adopted by the Women’s Bureau differs in one 
respect from that of the Bureau of the Census. The latter does not 
count as breadwinning women those who take boarders and lodgers 
unless these boarders and lodgers are a “‘main source of support,” 
while the Women’s Bureau classes them as breadwinners whether 
their earnings from this source are a main or only a subsidiary source 
of support. Hence this bulletin shows some 2,000 more breadwin- 
ning women in Passaic than are given in the census reports. 

According to this classification the schedules showed 9,769 woman 
and girl breadwinners in Passaic, this being 45.9 per cent of the total 
female population aged 14 and over of the city. Of these, 19.4 per 
cent worked in their own homes, most of these taking boarders or 
lodgers; 5.3 per cent worked in the homes of others, mainly as do- 
mestic servants; and 75.2 per cent worked in factories, stores or 
offices. Two-fifths of the group were native-born whites, 25.8 per 
cent were Poles, 10.1 per cent were Hungarians, and the rest were 
scattered, no other nationality furnishing as much as 6 per cent of 
the whole. Almost exactly one-half (50.6 per cent) were single, 41.1 
per cent were married, ne | 8.1 per cent were widowed or divorced. 

The age distribution was unusual, only 20.2 per cent being under 
20 years of age, 24.4 per cent being 20 and under 25 years, and 55.5 

er cent 25 and over. The inclusion of those taking boarders and 
odgers, who were mostly older women, accounts for the large pro- 
portion in the upper age groups. 

The family status of the woman breadwinners is gone into al 
length. The majority of the single women lived at home with their 





1U. 8. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 23: The family status of breadwinning women. 
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parents, but over one-third of them were economically on their own 
resources. 

The most cheerful phase of the picture is the large proportion (41 per cent) who were 
living in normal families, where the fathers were breadwinners and the mothers were 
home custodians. ; 

Fifteen per cent were either sole breadwinners, one of two, or one of three or more 
preadwinners in families having no male breadwinners living in the family. More 
than 30 per cent of the single woman breadwinners in Passaic were boarding or lodg- 
ing, living with employers or with relatives, or were domiciled in institutions. In 
other words, nearly halt of the single woman breadwinners (women who were without 
male assistance in their families or women living independent of their families) ap- 
parently had sharply defined responsibilities for personal or family support. 

Of the 4,013 married women at work, the great majority had hus- 
bands also at work. Why, under these circumstances, the wives 
were employed as breadwinners, can not be discovered from the 
census schedules. The majority of the widowed and divorced female 
breadwinners had no male breadwinners in their families. 

Of the woman breadwinners who were or had been married, 3,271 
had children, and 1,934 had children under 5 years old. Of those 
ee outside their own home 924 had children under 5 years old, 
536 had children 5 and 6 years old, and 949 had children 7 but under 
14 years old. ‘The census schedules gave no direct information as 
to how these children were cared for in the absence of their mothers, 
so, to gain some light on this question, the Women’s Bureau under- 
took to follow up as many as possible of the breadwinning mothers 
with young children listed by the Census Bureau, and to discover 
what provision was made for the children’s care. The names of 1,000 
women were taken from the schedules, and of these 522 were found 
and identified as those enumerated in 1920. The results of the inves- 
tigation are thus summarized: 

The facts challenging attention in the results are: : 

(1) That over one-fifth of the mothers worked at night, caring for the children in 
the intervals between indispensable rest taken during the day. _ 

(2) That nearly one-fifth leit children with neighbors, landladies, or boarders. 

(3) That another fifth left children with mother’s or father’s relatives, about one- 
fourth of such relatives living outside the home. 

(4) That over one-tenth of the mothers going out to work left the children at home 
to the care of husbands who were night workers, unemployed, or working at home. 

(5) That more than one-fifth left children virtually without care in the home. 
Fighty-two of these mothers, having children of school age, were assured that for part 
oi the working-day at least the young were safe. The others had children below 
school agze—some under 5—who had no care at all or only that given by children 14 


years of age and under. 
(6) That but 25 mothers out of 522 leit children in the care oi paid custodians. 
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Policy of the United Typothetae of America Regarding Public-School 


Instruction in Printing.’ 


NCLUDED in the recent development of vocational training has 
| been a rapid and extensive growth of instruction in printing jin 7 

ublic schools. The education committee of the United Typothets 

of America, concerned for the maintenance of trade standards of 
work, has been following this movement with interest, and reports @ Ye 
that, taking the country as a whole, the results are far from satisfactory, ade 

The principal defects found by the investigating committee in the 

various methods of teaching the subject of printing are due to lack 
of well-defined aims and scope of the instruction, insufficient or jl|. §@°"° 
chosen material, incompetent instructors, unbusinesslike methods, tized 
low standard of product, and lack of relation to industry. As a con- Party 
sequence employers are dissatisfied with the character of work work 
turned out by workers trained under these conditions. The report "> 


continues: — 
Ss slg ; e : (Ce 
Clearly, printing instruction vitiated by the defects enumerated is worse than use- be " 


less. Boys who are subjected to it are not only not fitted, but distinctly unfitted for the , 
industry. It tends to recruit the ranks, already too full of poor workmen, to furnish MB © 
a supply of cheap labor for cheap shops, to lower the standards of the industry and to 9 princi 
subject good workmen to all evils of cheap competition. The existing condition See 
should be ended or mended before its evils, not yet very seriously felt because of the trict 
newness of these enterprises, become intolerable. diel 


To remedy the defects mentioned, the committee on education 994 oy; 
recommends that the matter be made an organization activity; that [Garde 
local typothete and field agents give particular attention to the @ | 7; 
teaching of printing in their communities; and that closer coopera- JB vork of 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education be secured in & 2. TI 
efforts ‘‘to improve, standardize, and direct” the teaching of printing ri 
in the public schools. Sh 

To this end the committee recommends a course of instruction in &@ 5. Th 
printing which is based upon the Standard Apprenticeship Lessons jeialist 
for Printers, published by the United Typothete of America depart- @ Tw 
ment of education, which was prepared in collaboration with a num- J§moven 
ber of experienced instructors in printing, and which it is believed HMThese 
will not only afford the a a cultural training but will make of hima Hithe his 
superior and acceptable apprentice of advanced standing. ‘The M§local | 
course is planned for pupils from 14 to 17 years of age and for a school #2 the: 
day of at least six hours, three of which will be devoted to shop work, Hof sche 
and the remainder to design, English, arithmetic, science, history, @ Wit! 
and civics. lal su 

In a mechanical trade, equipment is an important consideration. Hand on 
The committee condemns alike overequipment and worn-out equip- M8193, ( 





1 United Typothets of America. Department of education. Instruction in printing in public schools. ‘Interna 
Chicago, 1922. Msterdai 
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ment. The department of education of the United Typothetz of 
America believes that cylinder presses, linotype machines, or mono- 
‘ype machines have no legitimate place in the public-school printing 
shop, at least for the two-year vocational course. Such equipment as 
is used should conform to the best practice in the semntiien printing 
industry. Instructors should be competent and should devote their 


entire time to the teaching of printing and related subjects. 


NO me 0 


Adult Working-Class Education in Belgium.’ 


SHE beginnings of adult working-class education in Belgium date 
| back to 1908, when the Belgian Labor Party founded a national 
school in which classes conducted by the best available leaders 
were held on Saturday evenings and Sunday mornings. ‘The district 
trade-union federations provided the students and paid their expenses. 
Though some progress was made, the work lacked coorJination and 
leadership. Realizing this weakness two sympathizers with the 
movement donated 95,000 francs ($18,335, par) for a more systema- 
tized development of it. The gift was accepted by the Belgian Labor 
Party on condition that the two other important branches of the 
workers’ movement, viz., the trade-unions and the cooperative socie- 
ties, cooperate in carrying on the work. Their cooperation being 
assured, the Central Organization for the Education of Workers 
(Centrale d’ Education Ouvriére) was established in the early part of 
1911, its object being ‘‘to encourage, support, coordinate, Bad niet 
the educational work of the Belgian organizations who accept the 
principle of the class struggle.” 

Secretary de Man began at once the organization of national, dis- 
trict, and even local courses of study. Upon inquiry he found 
ilready existing 32 study circles, 49 libraries, 71 dramatic circles, 
4 gymnastic circles, 25 children’s branches, and 69 circles of ‘‘ Jeunes 
Gardes.” His initial program included: 

1. The organization of a record office for everything connected with the educational 
vork of the workers organizations, both in Belgium and abroad. 

2. The organization throughout the country of a special service for the purpose of 
providing lecturers for the branches. 

3. The organization of two national schools to work on Sundays. 

4. The creation of district and local schools. 

5. The foundation of a central library, and the encourazement of trade-union and 
socialist libraries. 

Two national schools and two devoted entirely to the trade-union 
movement, one French and one Flemish, in each case, were organized. 

hese were open on Sunday, when classes in political economy and 
the history and administration of the labor movement, etc., were held. 

al and district schools were also started, so that for the year 1911- 
2 there were 31 schools and 766 students. In 1913-14 the number 
f schools had increased to 59; the students, to 1,899. 
With the growth of the movement came greater demands for finan- 
lal support. Most of the trade-unions made annual contributions 
iad one of the original donors made another gift of 1,000,000 francs 
$193,000, par) on condition that the expenci‘ure of the money be 


‘International Trade-Union Movement, oficial organ of the International Federation of Trade-Unions, 
usterdam, September-October, 1922, pp. 260-270. ‘‘ Working class education in Belgium,” by C. Mertens. 
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, me over a period of 33 years. The years of war naturally checked 
the work to a large extent, but with the cessation of hostilities anq 
the increased membership of the trade-unions it was begun again and 
carried on with greater earnestness than in the years prior to the war. 
The financial security and future existence of the Central Organiz). 
tion for the Education of Workers were insured by increased annya| 
ants from the Belgian Labor Party, Federation of Mutual Insurance 
vompanies, the Belgian Federation of Trade-Unions, and the coopers. 
tive societies, made, respectively, as follows: 15,000 frances ($2,895, 
par); 2,000 francs ($386, par); 25,000 francs ($4,825, par); 20,09 
rancs ($3,860, par). 
_ The increase in funds has led to a broadening of the scope of the 
instruction. Organizers’ schools and higher schools for workers haye 
been started. Organizers’ schools, as the name implies, are devoted 
to the training of special workers in the labor movement, known as 
“sectionnaires.” ‘Thus far they have been organized in the metal 
trades and the mining industry. Each of these groups of workers has 
published a textbook r“lating to its particular industry. The miners’ 
‘Manual for Mining Lelegates,” for instance, contains 10 lessons on 
the following subjects: 

(1) The Trade-Union Organization of Belgian Miners; (2) the rules, and their inter. 
pretation, and the functions of the miners’ executive committee; (3) methods of con. 
ciliation in the coal industry; (4) the fluctuation of wages according to the cost of living 
and the minimum wage; (5) free coal for miners; (6) allowance in case of sickness 
(7) safety appliances in mines;: (8) hygiene in coal mines; (9) coal, its composition 
uses, preparation, and industrial importance, and its market in the world and in 
Belgium; (10) general survey of the industrial and financial organizations oi the com- 
panies. 

The higher schools for workers are designed to take the place of 
the early national schoc1;. The first one was opened at Uccle (near 
Brussels) October 3, 1921. The first session, October 3, 1921, to 
April 1, 1922, was conducted in the French language; the second ses- 
sion, April 1, 1922, to September 30, 1922, in the Flemish tongue. 
The school plant consists of four buildings equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences. The students “live in’’ and constitute a self- 
governing community as respects internal discipline. The entrance 
qualifications follow: 

In order to obtain admission, the student must be proposed by an organization 
affiliated either to the Belgian Federation of Trade Unions, the Labor Party, or the 
Federation of Cooperative Societies; he must not be under 18 years of age (between 
20 and 25 is considered the ideal age), must be in possession of good physical health 
and morals, must be able to read and write the language in which the courses of the 
session are given and must be gifted with a certain measure of intelligence. Women 
are admitted under the same termsas men. The organizations pay the minimum ice 
and in case of need, also make good the loss of wages. Bursaries are granted by the 
Belgian Federation of Trade Unions, the Labor Party, etc., for students whose orgaul- 
zation is not in a sapere to bear all the expenses. An entrance examination, at 

the 


which are present delegates of the organizations which send the students, has to 
be taken by these latter, and the maximum number of students is fixed at 30. 


The curriculum includes the following theoretical subjects: The 
economics of yey industry; the system of labor; economic and 
social history of ey Carre general principles of law; history of the 
workers’ movement; history of economic and socialist doctrines; his- 
tory of art; elements of psychology applied to social life; the trade- 
union movement; the cooperative movement; communal and pro- 
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rincial policy; social insurance; the housing of workers; history of 
music; the great stages of universal literature; hygiene; elements of 
general statistics; elements of administration and office technique; 
workers’ education and the difficulties of the French or Flemish lan- 
guage (according to session). . 

’ Book work is supplemented each session by 50 visits to different 
institutions such as factories, museums, organization offices, dock- 
yards, ete. Each student must do some original research work on a 
subject related to the lectures. Two weeks granted during the ses- 
sion for vacation are spent in research travel abroad. As a result of 
these visits exchange scholarships have been made with the Workers’ 
Educational Association at Oxford. The first French session of the 
school was so successful that it has been decided to extend the length 
of the French session from 6 months to 10 months. 

There has also been an increase in the number of local or district 
schools since the war, the number having reached 131 in 1920. In 
addition to these schools 476 lectures were given in the Walloon 
country to audiences numbering 98,838 persons. ‘The Central Organi- 
zation for the Education of Workers publishes a monthly review, the 
French edition of which is called ‘‘ Education-Recreation,”’ the Flemish 
edition, “‘Ontwikkeling en Uitspanning.”” Ten thousand copies of the 


French edition are printed and nearly 6,000 of the Flemish. 


enter 


Vocational Instruction in Mexico. 


CCORDING to the November, 1922, issue of the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union (pp. 462-476), Mexico has begun a 
thorough reorganization of its educational system and is wag- 

ing a vigorous Cpanpngn against illiteracy, which it considers one of 
its most pressing problems. 

One of the most significant features of the whole movement from 
the labor standpoint is the opening of technical schools for the pur- 
pose of turning the attention of the epper classes from the professions, 
which are overcrowded, and giving the middle classes the training to 
which they are entitled, and thereby increasing the number of skilled 
mechanics, a class of workers which the country greatly needs. It is 
hoped by this means to create an intelligent middle class. These 
technical schools include schools of electrical engineering, industrial 
arts, commerce and business administration, domestic science, arts 
and crafts, etc. Just recently the secretary of public education 
authorized the expenditure of 400,000 pesos ($199,400, par) for 
equipping the shops of the Practical School of Mechanical and Elec- 
trie ngineering. 
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Building and Construction Industry in 1922. 


N THE building and construction industry the year has been marked 
| by a tremendous volume of work done, and by an effort to op. 
ganize and coordinate the whole industry. At the beginning of 
the year the industry was at a low ebb, but it soon became apparent 
that the revival which had made itself felt in the last half of 1921 was 
overcoming the seasonal depression. In March the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond reported that prospects for construction work jin 
that district were good, and in the following month declared that 
these prospects were materializing. ‘‘The most active line of work 
in the fifth district is building construction, reports from all over the 
district indicating the existence of a veritable boom.’ The Federa] 
Reserve Bank of Chicago reported a record volume of building 
activity for April, while the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
declared, under date of March 30, that “residential construction in 
the larger centers of population is on a larger scale than at any time 
since the beginning of the Great War.”’ : 

Similar reports came from all over the Union, and as the year ad- 
vanced the boom increased. Figures collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that for the first half of the year the 
value of the building permits granted in 65 of the larger cities forme: 
76.3 per cent of the value of permits issued in these cities during the 
entire year of 1921. (MonTuiy Labor Review, October, 1922, 
p. 113.) In 20 leading cities the value of the permits issued up to the 
end of November, 1922, exceeded the figures for the same period of 
1921 by 53 per cent, and of 1920 by 73 per cent.’ From the Dodge 
reports it appears that, in the 27 States covered, the value of the 
permits issued during the first nine months of 1922 exceeded by 22.3 
per cent that of the same period for 1920, the record figures, for pre- 
vious years. 

The boom appears to have been general throughout the Union, 
and to have prevailed in practically every kind of building. Kesi- 
dential construction has been large. The figures collected by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show that while the permits 
for 1920 included 54,817 residential buildings, for 1921 the number 
was 109,100, and for the first half of 1922 it was 85,061. 

If this rate of building should be kept up for the last half of the year, it would mean 
that there would be 170,122 permits issued for residential buildings during 1922 10 
the 65 cities covered, an increase of 115,305, or 210 per cent over 1920, and 61,022 
or 56 per cent, more than during 1921. 

Building construction of other kinds has also shown great activity. 
The following table shows for the first nine months of 1921 and 1922 
the average value per month of the contracts awarded for different 
kinds of construction in the 27 States covered by the Dodge building 


reports. 


1 See The American Contractor, Nov. 18, 1922, p. 21. 
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AVERAGE VALUE PER MONTH OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FROM JANUARY 1 TO 
OCTOBER 1, 1921 AND 1922. 





Kind of construction. 1921 1922 





Business building $28,248,611 | $45, 366, 255 
Industrial building 13, 628, 544 27, 646, S10 
Residential building 66,575,786 | 109, 853,300 
Public works and public utilities.| 41,090,411 52, 033, 133 




















It seems probable that the difference for the completed year will be 

eater than for the first nine months, for the seasonal drop in con- 
struction as the fall came on was less marked than usual. ‘‘ The value 
of construction at the present time is far above that in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous two years,” states the report of the 
Federal eserve Bank of Philadelphia, treating of October conditions, 
while the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta declares for the same 
month that ‘“‘the amount of building going on throughout the district 
is exceeding all expectations for this time of year.’ 

For some years past it has been evident that the number of trained 
workers in the building trades has been falling off, and the activity 
of the industry during the present year has made the shortage keenly 
felt. In 1921 a campaign was carried on for the deflation of building 
wages, and cuts were general. By May of this year it was plain that 
this movement was definitely checked, and soon after it was realized 
that employers would be fortunate if they could hold wage scales to 
the level already reached. Generally speaking, this has not been done 
except where contracts for the year had been already signed, and in 
many cases the wages actually paid are higher even than the increased 
scales. For the most part abnormally high wages are due not to the 
demands of the workers nor to the action of the unions, but to compe- 
tition among the employers. A contractor wishes to push his work 
faster than the number of men he has will permit, so he offers a bonus 
above the agreed scale; this attracts workers from his competitors, 
who must meet or outbid his offer if they wish to retain their men, 
and by this process of bidding against one another contractors have 
run up wages in some cases to startling heights. There is bitter com- 
plaint against this state of affairs from employers generally, who point 
out that offering a bonus does not increase in the slightest degree the 
number of skilled men available, that at most it merely changes their 
distribution, and that its general effect is to increase the cost of build- 
ing unreasonably. Nevertheless, no method has yet been found of 
checking this process as soon as a labor shortage becomes manifest. 

A close check on the wage scales that are published shows many discrepancies even 
yet between wages agreed upon and published as the prevailing scale and those which 
some contractors are actually paying. Bonus wages, double envelope systems, and 
other methods of paying above the scale have not yet been discarded. “Contractors 
figuring bids can not rely too closely on the published scale, but can only figure that 
as a base to which must be added ‘‘ blood money”’ toa varying extent, * * * Atthe 
present time there seems little need to pay wages above the scale to secure men if the 
Fr en = “I really enforce their own rules. (The American Contractor, Nov. 25, 

os, p ° 

Under the pressure of this situation, a number of efforts are being 
made to increase the supply of trained workers. The scarcity is due 
partly to a change in the unthdear of our immigrants, and partly to 
the nonadaptability of the old-time apprentice system to spdern con- 
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ditions. The tide of skilled craftsmen from Europe which for long 







































supplied our needs has practically ceased, and there seems little pros: T 
pect of its restoration, so attention is directed mainly toward the ap- wi 
renticeship problem. It is estimated that merely to make up th . 
senna from death and retirement, the building trades need some 
35,000 skilled recruits annually,? but in the face of this need, the ap- 
prenticeship system has almost ceased to function. There have beey p 
several reasons for this, apart from the alleged opposition of unions al 
to apprentices, an opposition which in the building trades does no} " 
seem to be strong. The contract system of building is not adapted 5 
to the needs of apprentice training, and many contractors frankly ." 
say that they can not be handicapped by the necessity of training 
theis workers; they need men who know their work and can do it, no} - 
learners. Even when so-called apprentices are taken on there js fr 
usually little, if any, provision for seeing that they are really trained, 1 
and the boys too often get only what they can pick up for themselves, wr 
or if they learn to do some one thing well, are apt to be kept at that ” 
instead of being given an all-round training. Partly because of such y 
difficulties and partly because of the seasonal irregularity which “8 
makes high daily wages count up as small annual incomes, men he 
already in the trades have not been anxious to put their boys in, and Fad 
recruits from outside have been few. se 
Efforts during the year to provide training for new workers have ” 
been along two distinct lines. One group has taken the ground tliat = 
apprenticeship in the old sense is unnecessary, that it is better to . 
begin with older boys and men, and that for these a short, intensive r 
training in the elements of the trade is all that is needed. This ; 
program seems to have won special support in the West. In San 0 
rancisco and in Chicago special classes and schools based on this 
theory have been started as part of a campaign for the so-calle fo 
American plan or open shop. In San Francisco early in May, 1°22, ee 
the Industrial Association, an employers’ organization, opened a eo 
school for plasterers and another for plumbers. Students came from 7 
all ranks, college graduates, sailors, artists, medical students, and . 
workingmen all being included in the first classes formed. The a 
“Beta” tests, as used in the Army during the war, were utilized in f. 
passing upon the applicants. The program for the two schools - 
differed somewhat. The plumbers were to receive class instruction * 
for two weeks, then to go out on jobs as apprentices at $2.50 a day lic 
for four weeks, return to the class for two weeks of instruction, and es 
so on, until they had completed 8 weeks of instruction and 16 weeks on 
of practical experience. Some 60 students were enrolled in the [irst 7 
class, and by August a second class was being formed. The plas- | 
terers’ course required 12 weeks, the students working a 44-hour “ 
week, during which time they received no pay, but were provide: ‘Te 
with tools and materials. At the end of the course it was expected = 
th. y would be ready for practical work, and within a year should be zr 
earning full journeyman’s wages. In the autumn the secretary 0! fe 
the General Contractors’ Association of San Francisco reported on ad 
the progress made. jet 
The local American plan plasterers’ school * * * graduated its first apprentice un 
July 1, and since then has furnished a total of 70, only one of whom has failed to give ’ 
acl 






2The Constructor, August, 1922, p. 23. 
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absolute satisfaction and several of whom are to-day drawing full journeyman’s wages. 
There are at present 16 students in the school. The plumbers’ school, the students of 
which are formed into groups and alternate between the school and the job, has a total 
of about 80 students, all of whom are giving a good account of themselves. (The 
Constructor, October, 1922, p. 50.) 

In June the citizens’ committee of Chicago opened a school for 
plumbers conducted along similar lines, although a longer time was 
allowed for training, which was to consist both of class instruction 
and work on the job. The course is to take one year, and the aim is 
to ‘turn out competent and efficient plumbers capable of laying 
out and supervising any plumbing job.” It was planned to start 
similar classes for each of the 13 trades outlawed by the citizens’ 
committee. In Oakland, Calif., a bricklayers’ school for youths 
from 18 to 22 years old was opened with the expectation of turning 
out competent bricklayers as a result of six months of intensive 
training. From Texas and some other places come reports of similar 
experiments. 

Such plans are looked upon with disfavor by a number of builders, 
who maintain that their only result will be to increase the number of 
half-trained workmen already in the trades, not to turn out the skilled 
craftsmen so urgently needed. A four years’ apprenticeship is none 
too long, they say, to give the worker a full knowledge of his craft 
in all its details, and to insure the shill and power to secure desired 
results which characterized the old-time craftsman. Consequently, 
vocational schools are being pushed, and plans for a genuine appren- 
ticeship system are being carried into effect in a number of cities. 
The apprenticeship plan of the New York Building Congress, of 
which an account was given in the Montruiy Lasor Review for 


October, 1922 (p. 152), is ayyece’ of this group of efforts. It is char- 


acterized by a carefully laid out plan of work and study covering 
four years, by continuous oversight of the apprentice, periodic 
examinations of his progress with promotions if his advancement 
justifies them, and a rate of pay which begins at a fixed percentage 
of the journeyman’s wage and increases at a stated rate with each 
promotion until at the completion of the course the full union wage 
is earned. One of the most important features of such plans is the 
formation of a permanent body, which takes the place of the master 
in the old-time systems, to which the apprentice is indentured, and 
which is responsible for seeing that he gets the opportunities and 
lives up to the responsibilities embodied in the apprenticeship 
contract. 

A number of cities are working along established lines. Cleveland 
is reviving a bricklayers’ school which had been allowed to lapse. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee are doing notable work in their 
continuation schools. The BuildingCongresses of Boston and of Phila- 
delphia are working on apprenticeship programs. Throughout the 
country there is an awakening to the need for an increase in the 
number of trained workers, and an effort to meet it. A hopeful 
feature is that all elements in the industry recognize the situation and 
are apparently desirous of remedying it. Practically every employers’ 
magazine stresses the need of definite effort, and where such effort is 
undertaken, the employees appear ready to help. 


Apprentices need to be inducted into the trades by thousands, especially where 
acute shortages now exist. If contractors will take the lead in such action there need 
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be little difficulty. Wherever the training problem has been attacked with a hearty 
will the unions have cooperated splendidly in closed shop towns. In the open shop 
cities labor has not opposed training and has usually been glad of a chance to increasp 
its skill and knowledge. (American Contractor, Nov. 25, 1922, p. 27.) 

Training beginners is bound to take a long time, but an immediate 
effect can be produced by a better utilization of the work of those 
already in the trades. Consequently, during this year, the campaign 
for extending the building season, for a better planning of the work. 
and for a general increase in efficiency has been pressed. This has 
been pushed along about the same lines as in the past two or three 
tows One rather interesting suggestion put forward was that the 

outh should definitely adopt the winter as its time for building, so 
arranging dates that the building worker might travel southward 
with the season, thereby insuring a full year’s employment. There 
are some obvious objections to creating a new class of migratory 
workers, and as yet little appears to have been done along this line, 

Apart from these movements directly concerned with the building 
boom and the supply of labor, there have been indications in the indus- 
try of a determination to pull itself together and to direct its growth 
along well-considered lines, instead of continuing the haphazard 
development of the past. The outstanding example of this tendency 
is the formation of the American Construction Council, which was 
organized in June with Franklin D. Roosevelt as its president. Its 
object is to bring together all the elements of the building and con- 
struction industry, to coordinate the work of local groups, to formu- 
late comprehensive programs, to establish inideids and to provide 
an organization through which the industry as a whole may function. 
Its governing board contains representatives of all the various 
interests concerned with the industry, from labor up to Federal, 
State, county, and municipal departments. Its immediate program, 
as adopted by the board of governors, meeting in New York City on 
June 23, is summarized as being mainly along the following lines: 

First. To strike at what perhaps is the fundamental ill in the industry, the lack of 
steady employment on the part of 3,000,000 workers. 

Second. To promote vocational guidance through the educational systems of the 
country, in order to raise the efficiency and workmanship, and to cooperate with labor 
in effecting a reduction in the national shortage of skilled building mechanics and 
encouragement of proper apprenticeship systems. 

Third. To wr a committee immediately to formulate a code of ethics governing 
all branches of the industry to promote greater public confidence and to eliminate the 
various abuses from which both the public and the industry have suffered. (The 
Constructor, July, 1922, p. 14.) 

In a more recent statement, the president of the council suggests, 
as additional matters which may well engage its attention, a study 
of building codes with a view to standard practices, a revision of 
existing freight rates on construction materials, a standard system 
of cost accounting, water-power development, Federal aid to States 
in highway construction, and a standard form of contracts. 

A number of local efforts have also been made toward placing the 
industry on a better organized, more coherent basis. In Philadelphia 
the industrial relations committee of the chamber of commerce has 
brought forward a scheme for a 10 years’ building program, to include 
both the city and the surrounding territory. "at is estimated that 
hundreds of millions of dollars will be spent in construction in Phila- 
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delphia alone during the next 10 vears, and it is hoped that by adop- 
ting a comprehensive scheme the work can be coordinated and 
developed progressively in accordance with carefully drawn plans. 
In San Francisco, an attempt is being made to adapt the provision 
of office space to the needs of the city. 

San Francisco has made the first study, so far as known, to arrive at a definite figure 
jor the office building space required. It forecasts a day when the addition of space 
will be put on a basis long followed by other classes of business. The packers, the 
public utilities, the manufacturers and others know their market, know their produc- 
tion requirements and know their costs. * * * As yet our market has not been 
studied thoroughly, and added space for future requirements has been left entirely 
to promoters and chance * * *. \ 

Knowing the relation between population and office space, it was possible in San 
Francisco to estimate the new space required from year to year as the city grows 
The conclusion is that 142,000 square feet of new space is required each year. * * * 
The actual increase in office space is now at the rate of 460,000 square feet per year, a 
rate much larger than the requirement. (The Bulletin, San Francisco, Sept. 20, 
1922, p. 17.) 

Seattle is said to have finished recently a similar survey of its office 
space needs. The Philadelphia Building Congress is at present 
engaged on an attempt to do something of the same kind for the 
industry as a whole, in order to correlate the city’s building needs 
and the city’s building resources. 

The executive committee of the organization is now at work on a preliminary study 
of all available data concerning every phase of the several industries which go to make 
up the building trades, from the number of employees, accidents and deaths, the 
rate-and-hour requirements in all the building crafts, up to and including the building 
requirements of every type of construction from a wagon shed to a modern office 
building. 

This material will later be analyzed by a special committee, which will coordinate 


and correlate all the data into one large picture of the facts and the requirements 


which confront the industry * * *. 


There is no doubt that there is enormous waste in building construction industries, 
but these can only be definitely ascertained after a scientific investigation such as we 
are making. This waste is not confined to any one group, but runs clear through the 
various industries. (Statement by J. H. Baringer, secretary Philadelphia Building 
Congress, in Philadelphia Evening Ledger, Oct. 19, 1922.) 

Other groups are making special studies of labor relations, or de- 
voting themselves to lessening seasonal irregularity of employment, 
or pushing apprenticeship plans, or — up some other phase of 
the problems of the industry. Im general, there seems to be wide- 
spread determination to coordinate and control the development of 
the industry for the purpose of making it meet more satisfactorily 
the needs of both the public and the workers within its ranks. 


ewe 


Building Guilds in England. 


N THE Quarterly Journal of Economics for November, 1922 (pp. 
| 75-133), is an article by Carl S. Joslyn, “The British building 
guilds,’’ which is introduced by the statement that it contains 
“the substance of an investigation undertaken by the author for 
Prof. Graham Wallas during the academic year 1921-22. Much of 
the field work was accomplished in March and April of this year and 
was confined to guild projects in the vicinity of London.’ It there- 
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fore contains as recent material concerning the guilds from an oy}. 
side source, as is availble in this country. 

The author first takes up in much detail the organization apq 
methods of the guilds, in which respects no important changes sey) 
to have been made since the date of the last article on the subject jy 
this magazine.’ He then discusses the effects of guild principles anq 
practices upon the morale of the worker, and upon the cost of build- 
ing, and here he not only has the latest statistical data available, }y; 
is able to test the data by his personal observations and inquiries, 

A fundamental principle of the guilds, he points out, is “continy- 
ous pay’’; that is, payment for time lost through illness, accidents. 
bad weather, and holidays. This has aroused stronger Opposition, 

erhaps, than any other guild principle. Its advocates claimed that 
it would increase the efficiency of the workers to such a degree that 
it would more than pay for itse!f, while its opponents declared that it 
would encourage malingering and slacking of every kind. “ Prediec- 
tions were freely made that this would result in a thorough demora}i- 
zation of the labor force, that malingering would be rampant, and 
that workers would endeavor, to use the words of one writer, to make 
their job a convalescent home.” Taking the London Guild as a 
sample, no evidence whatever of such unfortunate effects is found 
for the year erding March 31, 1922; the cost of continuous pay to the 
London Guild was £6,208 17s. 1d. ($30,215, par), which worked out 
at about 34 per cent of the total wages bill. A study of the figures 
relating to sickness and accident for the entire time the London Guild 
has been in operation, that is from October, 1920, to April, 1922, or 
approximateiy a year and a half, shows that the average number of 
men employed was 1,000 and the approximate number of days 
worked was 272,000. Claims for sickness benefit numbered 361, and 
the average time through which pay was given during illness was 13} 
days. Accident claims numbered 73, and the average time through 
which accident pay was given was 27 days. This was a better record 
than was found in sundry other places cited, where guild principles 
do not prevail. 

Workers in the service of the London Guild during the period from October, 1920, 
to March, 1922, lost an average of 4.7 days per man through sickness, about hali the 
number lost each year by uninsured workers in the United States, about half the 
number lost in 1915 by insured workers in Germany, and about half the number lost 
in 1913 by insured workersin Austria. In France, where a system of mutual insurance 
prevails, the average number of days lost through sickness in 1910 among members of 
the so-called ‘‘free” insurance societies was 3.87 per insured member, a figure with 
which the guild’s showing of 4.7 days per worker for a somewhat longer period :om- 
pares quite favorably. It is almost beyond doubt that this comparatively low rate 
of sickness and accident liability has been made possible through the determination 
of the workers to draw upon the guild’s resources only so much as was absolutely 
necessary. 


Continuous pay has not, then, encouraged malingering, the author 
concludes; but has it interfered with the worker’s efficiency? As to 
this, he first cites the familiar argument from the number of bricks 
laid per day, and shows that while the guild worker was admittedly 
laying twice as many bricks as the nonguild worker, he still was far 
below the record of the average bricklayer of 20 years ago. Since, 
however, no specification is given as to the kind of bricklaying on 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, December, 1921, pp. 147-153. 
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which any one of these three workers is supposed to have been en- 
sazed, and since the number of bricks which can be laid in a day 
differs enormously with the kind of work involved, such a compari- 
son shows nothing at all. 

A study of the comparative cost of guild work is far more evidential. 
The guilds have shown themselves able not only to underbid private 
contractors, but to cut the actual cost below even their own estimates 
“by an amount which in many cases has averaged £70 [$341, par] 

er house, and in some instances has reached as high as £150 [$730, 

ar] or £200 1$973, par] per house.”’ As an example, the author cites 
the housing project at Walthamstow, where bids for the erection of 
400 houses were submitted in September, 1920. One month later it 
was announced that the bids put in by the London Guild were in 
every case the lowest, and that they had therefore been accepted, at 
an average saving of £100 [$487, par] per house. By November of 
the following year 70 of these houses had been completed. 
The total actual cost of these houses as compared with the total estimated cost, 


after allowance had been made for alterations and extras in the original specifications 
and designs, was as follows: 





£ s. a? 
ee A es bak eae a wa alee oe 62.755 5 6 
ee ok Sh eae ee ee ee Pee eh oo bs abodes wadm 60,504 11 7 
Rs eh, ean he ei hb nen exe cewnetn 2,250 13 11 


From this it will be seen that a saving of approximately £32 [$156, par] per house 
in addition to the £100 [$487, par] per house saved through acceptance of the guild 
tender was effected in the first 70 houses constructed, despite the fact that the period 
of their construction fell in a time when prices of building material and wages of 
labor were at their highest. * * * 

On practically every contract that the guild has undertaken equally favorable 
results have been obtained. The first two houses built by the guildsmen at Bentley, 
in Yorkshire (part of a contract for 77 houses) showed a saving on the private builders’ 
estimates of more than £200 ($973, par] per house. At Manchester, where the guilds 
have contracts with the city corporation for the building of over 2,500 houses, the 
costs of the first houses completed show a saving, as compared with private builders’ 
estimates, of from 15 per cent to 18 per cent. 


Similar results were obtained in a number of other places. The 
writer considers that the evidence is overwhelming that the efficiency 
of guild labor is far greater than that of labor employed by the average 


private builder. It is sometimes suggested, however, that this cheap- 
ness may be secured at the cost of quality. The writer is avenal 
convinced that the contrary is the case. Practically all who had had 
opportunity to inspect the work agreed that guild workmanship is 
considerably above that of the private contractors. 


Although the writer has not presumed to pass judgment upon work of which he 
has little or no expert knowledge, there is no doubt in his mind that the guilds have 
put a superior quality of workmanship into the houses that they have built. He is 
convinced that when the guildsmen speak of reviving the craft spirit of the Middle 
Ages they mean something more than mere lip service to a high-sounding ideal. 
He believes that the guilds Live succeeded, in an age when scamping, jerry-building, 
profiteering, ‘‘ca’ canny,’’ and all the other practices whose one great aim is to secure 
a maximum of profit from a minimum of service have become so undeservedly popu- 
lar, in instilling in their workmen a genuine pride in honest, high-grade, and efficient 
workmanship. 





At par pound = $4.8665; shilling =24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents. 
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The author does not consider that the guilds have firmly estab. 
lished themselves as yet. The greater part of their work, so far, hag 
been done under contract with the public authorities in pursuance of 
the housing program which has now been severely curtailed. How 
the guilds will succeed under the different conditions of competition 
in private work is yet to be shown. Also the question of securing 
adequate capital is not wholly solved. There are possibilities of ; 
dangerous rivalry with other organizations of workers; it has not yet 
been demonstrated that the guild enthusiasm will continue to inspire 
the workers after the novelty of the first years has disappeared; and 
in fact, the movement is still in an experimental stage, with the out- 
come problematic. It does seem, however, from this investigation, 
to be fairly well established that the guild principle of continuous 
pay has not had any injurious effect upon the morale of the workers. 
and that the guilds have been doing both cheaper and better work 
than the private contractors with whom they have been in competi- 
tion. Moreover, “‘on the human side—that is to say, regarded as 
an experiment in human motives and their relation to the economic 
environment—the guilds have undoubtedly demonstrated that sclf- 
government in industry is a practicable ideal.” 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Burns From Storage Batteries. 


HREE cases of burns of the eye from sulphuric acid in storage 
batteries are reported in an article! by Doctor Gradle, all of 
them occurring within the past two years among mechanics 

working on the storage batteries of automobiles. 

As a help to understanding how these accidents occur, a brief 
description of storage batteries is given by the writer. The battery 
consists of an acid-proof cell containing lead plates pasted with lead 
oxides and filled with dilute sulphuric acid. There are three vents in 
the acid-proof cover, two closed by the usual electrode connections, 
while the third, which is for ventilation, is usually closed by a rubber 
screweap with a pinhole aperture. Such a battery is continually 
charging or discharging unless it is completely inert. During the 
process Of charging, heat and hydrogen are generated. When the 
bekioen is at an electrically low ebb, the heat and hydrogen given off 
is very small, while a fully-charged battery has a temperature as high 
as 284° F. The hydrogen at this point shows as bubbles in the bat- 
tery solution and an open flame of any sort—an electric spark, a 
blowtorch, or a cigarette—will ignite the hydrogen which has been 
mixed with air and will burn with an almost instantaneous flame. 
There would be no danger if these gases were unconfined, but as the 
flame occurs within the small air chamber in the cell it causes an 
explosion and the burning gases and sulphuric acid which lie near 
the surface are driven through the ventilation aperture. 

The force with which the mixture is expelled from the cell depends 
upon the hydrogen present, but the hot sulphuric acid may be cre 
several feet into the air. If the space between the cell cover and the 
surface of the acid is such as to leave a large dead space for the accu- 
mulation of hydrogen the force of the explosion will blow the cell 
cover off, spattering the acid in all directions. 

In two of the cases cited by the author the explosion was caused 
by a blow torch and the third by a spark from a live wire which was 
short-circuited. In one case the hot acid was splashed into both eyes 
and in the other case into one eye, resulting in severe burns partic- 
ularly affecting the cornea and resulting in corneal opacity. It was 
thought that this condition was caused by the flame and the heat 
and not by the action of the chemical. This opacity, it is stated, has 
a tendency to increase in amount and impenetrability until the 
cornea has lost its major attribute of complete transparency. 

While there does not seem to be any immediate therapy that will 
lessen the severity of corneal involvement of such a burn, the preven- 











1 Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Nov. 25, 1922, pp. 1819-1821. ‘Battery burns,” 
by Harry S. Gradle, M. D. 
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tion of battery burns of the cornea is simple. A protective gogo. 
it is stated, should be worn by every mechanic who Works with chare. 
ing batteries. It need not be so large that it interferes with work 
or so close fitting that it prevents evaporation of the perspiratioy 
from the underlying skin, but it should be large vet so that 9 
splash of acid would be prevented from reaching the cornea. [py 
Pee é shop where such explosions are a possibility a large bottle of 4 
sterile saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate and an eyecup should 
be provided, and if such an accident should occur the eye should be 
flushed thoroughly and repeatedly with eyecups full of the solution, 
After that the eye should be filled with sterile borated petrolatum and 


the injured person sent to the nearest physician. 





ett, tty td 
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Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States in October, 1922. 


HE United States Bureau of Mines in its report of fatalities in 
T coal mines in October (serial No. 2418, November, 1922) 
states that during that month there were 186 deaths as 
result of accidents in the mines. Twenty-five of these fatalities 
occurred in anthracite mines in Pennsylvania and 161 in bituminous 
mines in all States. The death rate per 1,000,000 tons produced 
was 3.46 for October, 1922, as compared with 3.43 for the same 
month last year. The average fatality rate for October for the 
period 1913 to 1921 is 4.27 per 1,000,000 tons of coal mined and the 
average number of lives lost for that month during the nine years is 
238. It will be noted, therefore, that the rate for October, 1922, is 
much below the average rate for October for the nine-year period. 

A gas explosion in Oklahoma on October 20 caused the death of 
eight men. 

The total number of deaths in coal mines for the first 10 months of 
the year is 1,378, as compared with 1,665 in the same period in 1921. 
The fatality rates for the two periods are identical, however, 3.92 per 
1,000,000 tons, as the coal output this year amounted to only 
352,000,000 tons as against 425,000,000 tons in the 10-month period 
last year. 

There has been an unusual number of explosions of gas and coal 
dust this year, 90 lives having been lost in eight explosions, exclusive 
of the three disasters in November, while during the first 10 months 
of 1921 there were three similar explosions, with a loss of 21 lives. 
This year’s record is unusually unfavorable in view of the fact that 
oe of the mines were closed for five months during the miners 
strike. 

There is no material change in the frequency rates of accidents 
due to causes other than explosions except in the case of deaths due 
to the use of powder and other explosives, the rate for which has 
declined from 0.315 to 0.187 per 1,000,000 tons. 
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The following table shows‘the fatalities in coal mines in October, 
°) 1922, by causes 


y 
‘k COAL MINE FATALITIES DURING OCTOBER, 1921 AND 1922, BY CAUSES. 
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Fatal Accidents as Related’to Coal Tonnage. 




















lowa. 


HE following table showing fatal accidents in the coal mines of 
Iowa and their relation to coal production, for the 26-year 





















































. . nf 1 
period 1896 to 1921, is reproduced from the report of the State ne 
mine inspector for the biennial period ending December 31, 1921: 158 
JC 
NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS, TONS PRODUCED, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, np com 
FATALITY RATE IN COAL MINING IN IOWA, 1896 TO 1921. oan 
Pe i ie 
Num- Fatality Num- atal- : 
ber of} Tons of | Tons of yes rate per ber of} Tons of | Tons of | cong ity were 
Year. | fatal| coal | coalper| “Gy,” | 1,000 || Year. | fatal} coal | coal per, PCF O! rate per men 
aeci- | produced. jaccident.|_) em- acci- | produced. accident. ,°™ | 1,000 a an 
dents. PlOYCeS. | Hloyees. dents. | ployees.) em- 2,81 
| ployees, railv 
1896...) 22} 3,525,490 | 160,254 | 11, 451 2.0 || 1909...| 28 | 7,346,253 | 262,366 | 18,002} 1; that 
1897..-| 21 | 3,799,734 | 190,464 | 11/678] 1.8 || 1910...) 39 | 7;222)480 | 185,192 | 18,005| 2 fa 
1898...| 26 | 4,397,722 | 169,143 | 10,550 2.5 || 1911...| 36 | 7,729,674 | 214,713 | 16,890} 2; as 
1899..-] 20 | 4,949}310 | 247,466 | 11,029] 1.8 || 1912-.-| 30 | 6,820,828 | 227)361 | 16/215) duril 
1900...) 29 | 5,117,285 | 176,458 | 13,041} 2.2 || 1913...] 24 | 7,415,757 | 308,989 | 15,685 | 1"; d 
1901..-] 27 | 5,441,863 | 201/550 | 13,175} 2.0 || 1914...) 34 | 7,312,734 | 215,080 | 15,740) 2) an 
1902..-] 55 | 5,514,206 | 100,258 | 13,002} 4.2 || 1915...] 34 | 7,530,088 | 221,473 | 16/369 | 2 07 total 
1903.-.| 21 | 6, 185, 734 | 294,559 | 13,192] 1.6 || 1916...] 31 | 7,217,979 | 2327838 | 15/195 | 24 . 
1904..-| 31 | 6,214,379 | 200,464 | 16,315} 1.9 || 1917...| 36 | 9,049; 806 | 251/383 | 15,464 | 2 2,35: 
1905..-| 24 | 6,806,011 | 283/584] 17,624| 1.4 || 1918...| 32 | 8,219,315 | 256/853 | 14/563 | 2] : 
1906..-| 37 | 7,017,485 | 189,661 | 16,825] 2.2 || 1919...| 17] 5,571,630 | 327/743 | 12/8868 | |; 389 
1907...| 35 | 7,568,425 | 216,241 | 17,045 | 2.05 || 1920..:| 27 | 7,899/365 | 2927569 | 12'787| 9} injur 
1908..-] 38 | 7,155,434 | 188,301 } 17,312} 2.2 |) 1921-2.) 22 | 5,173,490 | 235, 150 13,155 | 1.67 I 
i 
' emp! 
Washington. 1921 


"THE following figures are taken from the first annual report of the 
Department of Labor and Industries of Washington, for the 
period ending June 30, 1922: 



































| First 6 
Item. 1920 1921 months of 
1922 
Total coal NN ae sw cdddncccscccudsccogesenevibesodeccs tons..| 3,756,881 | 2,422,106 | 1, 207,519 Engine 
PPA NOE CEGINBIIENS... cov icccccccecooveseseevceesoesovccecese 4,962 4, 575 4, 388 Fireme: 
st... iiind.tinéhsbcehpeashesdsstedasanhonsmmgoep es > ot 262 157 9% Engine 
Average daily output per man... ..............2ceeeeeneeeeee- tons. . 2. 89 3. 29 2. 84 Guards 
Shunter 
Poon 
. . . . ni 
The table following shows a very encouraging reduction in the JMB rman 
fatal-accident rate per 1,000 employees in coal mining in Washing- Hy yor 
ton from 1918 to 1921: All othe 
T 
NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, DAYS OF LABOR, AVERAGE DAYS OF OPERATION, Contrac 
|: Se ar AND FATALITY RATES IN COAL MINES IN WASHINGTON STATE, 117 
° G 
| Number | ' Grea 
Number of Total num-| pijjed per Production Great B 
Year Totalmen| daysof | Average | berkilled | So dg | per death London, 
: employed. | labor per- |daysactive., per1,000 | sort tons | (slvr 
formed. employed. | “inined. | tons 

ET aoe 5,345 | 1,448, 253 271 5.61 7.49 

ei denmteinssteekshed 5,847 | 1,556, 895 266 5.81 8. 24 

Eb dousnceesenceseseseenesne 5,005 | 1,169,613 234 3.79 6. 21 

Misi ontosnendtgensontaseese 4,962 | 1,311,434 262 3. 63 4.79 

ae ere 4, 575 717, 888 157 1.53 2. 89 
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Accidents on Railways in Great Britain and Ireland in 1921.' 


and Ireland shows that of a total of 784 persons killed and 
19,501 injured there were 262 deaths among employees and 
16,176 injuries which caused at least one day’s absence from work. 
A sal improvement over the previous year is shown, there being 
158 fewer deaths and 5,752. fewer injuries among the employees of 
companies and contractors. ‘This improvement is ascribed to more 
care and greater regard for regulations. 

In train accidents such as collisions, derailments, etc., 11 employees 
were killed and 81 injured, while in other accidents in which the move- 
ment of trains or railway vehicles was concerned 220 were killed and 
2,811 injured. In accidents not connected with the movement of 
railway vehicles 31 were killed and 13,284 injured. The report states 
that po 95 per cent of these accidents were industrial accidents 
of a more or less nonpreventable character, the majority occurring 
during the handling of goods, in the care of engines not in use, 
and in working upon tracks, and those caused by falls. Of the 
total of 16,176 nonfatal injuries 5,648 were contusions, 3,452 sprains, 
2355 cuts and lacerations, 478 scalds and burns, 449 fractures, 
389 internal injuries, 113 dislocations, 97 amputations, and 74 
injuries due to shock, the remainder not being classified. 

The following table shows the classes of railway and contractors’ 
employees among which the largest number of accidents occurred in 
1921: 


T= annual report of accidents on the railways of Great Britain 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES DURING 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS. 


























“Train” and | 
“movement’’. | Other accidents. | Total. 
accidents. 
Class. 
i } j | 
| 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Infured. Killed. Injured. 
a | | saiiedienion 
Engine drivers and motormen................cccee- 10 313 | 2 715 12 | 1,028 
ELIE. cidesbUebecce ddvcoddesevsees 11 «Ss ee 918 11 | 1, 592 
Engine cleaners. ....... ae SD WORE ES Be 5 yg aE 982 | 5 1,068 
Guards (goods and mineral) and brakemen......... 21 gg Baht 281 21 713 
Shunters, yardmen, etc................ wy) eee? 29 p aeoeeege 245 | 30 789 
ee el eee dda L ackdohens <add 5 164 2 1,953 ft 2,117 
MU hog ddbbbscuadotewbeckecootcecice 12 85 1) °770| 13 | 855 
DS i Ne oitetinied wane epee og 4d ed 65 168 |. 10 2,958 | 75 3, 126 
Pi trtenbacevesbeccesscesccosccsoces 7 49 1 | 658 | 8 | 707 
DOIN GUONURING, 6 0. cccncccccccscccccces ‘ 36 | 3 787 11 | 823 
All other classes of railway employees. ............. 55 420 | 8 2,971 63 | 3, 391 
Total, railway employees...............-..-.| 228 | 2,881 28 13,238, 256 16,119 
Contractors’ employees...............-ceccecescceee 3 ll 3 46 6 57 
ST av petdumesccepoctedecconsesecestes 231 2, 892 31 | 13,284 252 16, 176 
| | | 








‘Great Britain. Ministry of Transport. Report upon the accidents that occurred on the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the year 1921. London, 1922. Cmd. 1755. Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
london, November, 1922, p. 438. 
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‘WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Comparison of Compensation Laws in the United States, as of 
January |, 1923. 


By Cari Hooxstapr. 


January 1, 1920, of the principal features of the workmen’s com- 
ensation laws of the several States and Territories. This was 
published as Bulletin 275. Since then 35 jurisdictions have 
amended their compensation laws, while one new State (Georgia) has 
been added to the list of those having such laws. Arizona passed a 
new law in 1921, but this act was later declared unconstitutional by 
the State supreme court. Missouri has had a checkered career with 
its compensation legislation, and is at present without a compensa- 
tion law. The State legislature enacted a law in 1919, which was 
invalidated by a referendum in 1920. The law was reenacted in 192! 
and again invalidated by a referendum in 1922. 

The most ry ea changes in compensation legislation since thie 
publication of Bulletin 275 were the consolidation of workmen’s com- 
pensation commissions with other labor-law enforcing agencies, the 
reduction of the waiting period, and the increase in compensation an! 
medical benefits, particularly the increase of the weekly maximum. 
More specifically, the follow'ng changes were made during the pas' 
three years: Five States added occupational diseases to the list o/ 
compensable injuries; 7 States decreased the waiting period and 4 
States abolished the waiting period altogether in cases in which the 
disability extended beyond a certain period; 5 States increased the 
percentage; 19 States increased the weekly maximum; 13 States in- 
creased the medical benefits; and 8 States increased the maximum 
amounts. 

At present 42 States, the 3 Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, and the Federal Government have workmen’s compensatio! 
laws upon their statute books. These laws sone widely as regards 
both coverage and amount of benefits provided. In attempting 3 
pessoa, 3 comparison of the various acts it is necessary to con- 
centrate upon the more important features. These include the scope 
or coverage, compensation scale, length of time for which oy pam 
tion is paid, maximum and minimum limits, amount of medical serv- 
ice provided, length of the waiting period, administrative system. 
insurance, and type of injuries covered. 


[ 1920 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a comparison, as of 





1 North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, and the District of Columbia 
are the only jurisdictions still witout such laws. 
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Compensation and Insurance Systems. 


(COMPENSATION laws may be either compulsory or elective. 
A compulsory law is one which requires every employer 
within the scope of the compensation law to accept the act and pay 
the compensation specified. There is no choice. An elective law is 
one in which the employer has the option either of accepting or of 
rejecting the act, but, in case he rejects, the customary common-law 
defenses are abrogated. The requirements as to insurance consti- 
tute another basis of classification. On tis basis the laws may be 
classified as compulsory, including all laws in which some form of 
insurance is required, or Peon, including laws in which no insur- 
ance is required. The following table shows the compensation 
States grouped according to these two classifications: 


TABLE 1.—COMPENSATION STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WHETHER LAW IS 
COMPULSORY OR ELECTIVE. 


























Compensation compulsory. Compensation elective. 
(14) (31) 
: ; 
Insurance required. Insurance not required. Insurance required. | Insurance not required. 
(13) (1) (28) (3) 
California. Arizona. Colorado. Alabama. 
Hawaii. Connecticut. Alaska. 
Idaho. Delaware. Kansas. 
Illinois. Georgia. 
Maryland. Indiana. 
New York. Towa. 
North Dakota. Kentucky. 
Ohio. Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. Maine. 
Porto Rico. Massachusetts. 
Utah. Michigan. 
Washington. Minnesota. 
Wyoming. Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 





It will be noted that of the 45 compensation States ? 14 are com- 
pulsory and 31 are elective as to compensation provisions, while 41 
are compulsory and 4 elective as to insurance requirements. 

Very considerable differences appear in the methods provided by 
the laws of the 41 States in which insurance is obligatory. Thus 
the State may make. provision for the carrying of such insurance, 
and require all employers coming under the act to avail themselves 
of such provision; or the State fund may simply offer one of alterna- 
tive methods. Again, the State may refrain entirely from such 
action, but require insurance in private companies, stock or mutual; 





4 For the sake of simplicity all jurisdictions are referred to as States. 
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and lastly, self-insurance may be permitted, i. 
the risk by the individual, subject to such safegu 


prescribe. 


The following table shows the groupings on the bases indicated: 


TABLE 2._COMPULSORY INSURANCE STATES, CLASSIFIED AS TO 
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OF INSURANCE ALLOWED. 


e., the carrying of 
ards as the law may 






DIFFERENT KINps 
































State fund. 
(17) 
Private insurance. Self-insurance, 
: (33) (33) 
Exclusive. Competitive. 
(8) (9) 
oe tila 

= node cise oo ‘eich os ge | California...............| California.............../ California 
eye ree ff eR TN J” PS SES Ue eee | Colorado. 
Se ee Ce ee ee Pe ee ea ree | 0 SRD | Connecticut. 
EE LE LS pe en” Ne eS) FR ae: | Delaware................| Delaware. 
bath vesseeeddece cb Mscwele ssdiow ceeseobedecsscbl dol | Georgia.................| Georgia. 
SERN AIRE aN Me eT. | Hawaii..................| Hawaii. 
i pdetinnchdoike skeen kL ape Pree) 0lC RS 
Ne iape tiene Ne dnc eae pe eee Ree eee Se ee eee 
Ds seeded hha dtu chaieneeh bcubes biecccccceccccececcccccccce] IMGIANS.................| Indians 
Sevececees cues sadedes cchene ee ae eee oo galas —~ “ 
Sinabanlbacek 4 dips te 4 ib SEL + edi w ode pe Ok caata «eco dele entucky...............| Kentuc 
TTS CASE Se ee AE pe Sy ee FF Louisiana...............| Louisiana 
LR TE EE EEE POA OP RE ALGEMENE Ee eg AAT 
weten east oi2G, HWS ZI. | Maryland............... land................ Maryland 
Maiiiins odd ti asia ~ incin a bd dbe dake bn adabe babs 6a da sis cb Massachusetts...........! 
Dea aRGhinh 6 + neinanidnd hh whled Michigan................| Michigan................| Michigan. 
RaAWV Gaba bi oa ckle.c devon wena Fuliatps « 6rdbewccbons 4b oncs of sss Gneeccecccwel SUNN 
emesethh6acteephabedieidesnat MOMMMBDs 6 cdkisbasiciiacns 0 eee Montana. 
St SENSES TON PSS OTE Me ESE, Gee <4 a ita CD Nebraska...............| Nebraska. 
aa 4 4k 6 vetted Hb a) «lakh kines donc dpgeath enti obihinchktees tunes > daeniks 
Punenconscebebiives tgaece> aps |e seeeeteeseese-eeeeeees---| New Hampshire ?.......| New Hampshire.* 
suigddvachidiinesscehetiies dpi Joiswsisccckceccncpyeedvh cas] SOW SOOO. oc ccescccn sf NOW JQIUBT. 
FRO ES, i SR Es PE EE areas oend 8 New Mexico. ...........| New Mexico. 
PORMEOTS LEE: THE ORE SD OR SRE | New York ..............| New York..............| New York. 
North Dakota. -........... Pe eee ererey meant OS EEE Pee eee eee eee 
aa wibndinht4eh cldpkthenwaladuetieminRGhl dis anadccadeesecesénonsvdiaché Ohio.’ 
ctddhdeblen dgdddsnscdoddaahil-\ Cobh ws debian cade tt <b < Oklahoma... . .........| Oklahoma. 
ERE. S SD tide Gh eh ea dint Med dhe aanede adienes ine bacedec oye 
Salas Wi Misodsssscsntecsebe Pennsylvania...........| Pennsylvania...........| Pennsylvania. 
Dee ae eT ee eS ee ES Le ee a ee rE 
Ore Com. i EE MG Sree eps |. esesececccceececseces-e-} Rhode Island...........| Rhode Island. 
pilates Malt Alds dJide auebiieins leececccccccescewceccess---| SOUtH Dakota...........| South Dakota 
nibekubibaadstin doh binih bei « EE AERO > eee ee 
Pe RAED. bo bic’ Kae od ab clini nc cin dh albitiade aeath Ao < it GEES a 
Li dniataBinodssbbiadewe | MMO, 6 gibt chs eda ce aL) MEE cgbindecescncicadekil 
PES RTs AR. T° ld ahineso000e sees aga leth-ds al TERED: o0tcecccpsccdpel WEEEROME, 
Be OT ee Se a cae Te |e ccvesccn gs ressascecess coe] VEEEBcodeccccccccccpe] VINES. 
Washington.......... OS PE Kho Se ar ee. 
Ey "s+ nocd Sb sles Ses ve cdeeeedsoMMindimilibendssiceecceucceéqnstane West Virginia. 
RRs cbisk nbind bide bind bb oh. ddg't 0 440 p'nisln bmn eek Wisconsin... ............| Wisconsin. 
Ph ds4 coscenswecsh<legsehe6secsccay Seliteell ch dneestsseess ects coeyeaseabe 


















1 Idaho permits self-insurance. Employers who carry their own risk may insure in authorized guaranty 


otee New Hampshire law ~ oy employers accepting the act to furnish proof of solvency or give bond, 
but makes no other on for insurance. 

* Ohio permits self- ce, but all employers are required to contribute their proportionate share to 
the State fund lus 


insurance \ 
‘ has an exclusive State insurance . Self-insurance is allowed, but 
Pict ‘doles to Be neg: bm risk must contribute their soemeriotate share to the administrative 


expenses of the law. 


Broadly speaking, the laws may be divided into four main groups 
or combinations of groups, namely: (1) Exclusive State fund, (2) com- 
petitive State fund, ' (3) private insurance, either stock or mutual, 
and (4) self-insurance or where employers are permitted to carry 
their own risk. In most cases the employers have the option of 
several kinds of insurance. This does not hold true, however, of 
the States having strictly exclusive systems. In these cases no other 
form of insurance is permitted. 
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It will be noted that six States have such exclusive systems. In 
two of these, Nevada and Oregon, compensation is elective, and in- 
surance is therefore not absolutely compulsory, since employers need 
not accept the act, but should they accept, insurance in the State 
fund is compulsory. In North Dakota, Porto Rico, Washington, 
and b pemg both compensation and insurance are compulsory. 
In these six States the State becomes the sole insurance carrier. 
It classifies the industries into groups according to hazard, fixes and 
collects premiums, adjudicates claims, and pays compensation. Two 
other States (Ohio and West Virginia) are nearly exclusive in char- 
acter. They allow no private casualty company to operate, but 
ermit self-insurance. Ohio permits employers to carry their own 
risk, though all such na are required to contribute their 
proportionate share to the State insurance fund surplus. Self- 
insurers, however, are not permitted to insure their risk in private 
companies. West Virginia has practically an exclusive State insur- 
ance system. It permits no private insurance, but does allow self- 
insurance. The employers, however, who desire to carry their own 
risk must contribute their proportionate share to the administrative 
expenses of the law. 
n the other 33 States having compulsory insurance laws some 
form of competition exists, or at least the employer is given an option 
as to the method of insuring his risk. In 9 of these States* the 
laws provide for a State fund through which the State conducts a 
workmen’s compensation insurance business in competition with 
private liability companies. Private casualty companies, however, 
are permitted to write compensation insurance in all of these States. 
Idaho differs somewhat from the other States having competitive 
State funds. It allows employers to carry their own risk and also 
permits substitute insurance schemes if the benefits provided equal 
those of the act. Self-insurers, however, as evidence of satisfactory 
security, may furnish a surety bond or guaranty contract with any 
authorized surety or guaranty company. Moreover, the attorney 
general has held that the words “guaranty contraet’’ includes insur- 
ance contracts. 
Of the 41 compulsory insurance States, 33 permit private com- 
panies to operate, the only exceptions being the 6 exclusive States 
of Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington, and 
Wyoming, and the States of West Virginia and Ohio. 
hirty-three States allow employers to self-insure or carry their 

ewn risk, the exceptions again being the exclusive States and Massa- 
chusetts and Texas. Employers who avail themselves of this priv- 
ilege are required either to give proof of their financial solvency 
a ability to pay compensation or to furnish bonds or other security, 
or to do both. : several States such employers are also permitted 
to secure their compensation payments by guaranty insurance. 

New Hampshire's compensation law is exceptional in that 
employers who accept the act must furnish proof of financial sol- 
vency or deposit adequate security, but the law makes no other 
provision as to insurance. As proof of solvency the commissioner 
of labor accepts insurance policies in authorized companies. 








* California, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 
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Scope or Coverage. 





















O State compensation act, even when full use of the electiy, 
provisions is taken into account, covers all employees. ‘Ty 
nearest approach to universal coverage is the New Jersey act, whic) 
includes all employees, except casual laborers, public officials, «yj 
public employees receiving salaries in excess of $1,200. The prin. 
cipal exemptions, in the order of their importance, perhaps, sr: 
Nonhazardous employments; agriculture; domestic service; num. 
ical exemptions, i. e., excepting employers having less than a so; 
fied diimibor of employees; public employees; casual laborers 
those not employed for the purpose of the employer’s business; an( 
employments not conducted for gain. 


Hazardous Employments. 


The following 13 States include only hazardous employments: 
Alaska, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, ete 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming. In these States the industries covered are enumeriate( 
in the act. In Alaska only mining operations are included, but in 
the other States the principal hazardous employments are covered, 
including manufacturing, mining, transportation, and construction 


work. 
Numerical Exemptions. 


Twenty-one States exempt employers having less than a stipv- 
lated number of employees from the operation of the act, as shown 
in the following table: 


TABLE 3.—NUMERICAL EXEMPTION STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES EXEMPTED. 








Employers having less than— 








3 em- P 11 em- 16 em- 
4 employees. 5 employees. 6employees. | 10 employees. ' 
ar ms T3)° Ye) (2) by ployees. ploy CPS 
) 2 (2) (I 
Kentucky. | Colorado. Alaska. Maine. Georgia. Vermant. Alabama. 
Oklahoma. | New Mexico.| Connecticut. Rhode Island. | Tennessee. Virginia. 
Texas. New York.! | Delaware. 
Utah. Kansas. 
Wiseonsin.? Rew Hampshire. 
0. 























1 Numerical exemption applies only to nonhazardous employments. ; 
2 In Wisconsin the n cal exemption provision does not apply if the employer has at any time since 
Sept. 1, 1917, had three or more employees. 


Agriculture and Domestic Service. 


Hawaii and New Jersey are the only States which include agr- 
culture, and New Jersey is the only State which includes domestic 
service. In all other States these employments are either exempted 
or excluded, although most of the State laws allow voluntary 
acceptance, 
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Public Employees. 


The following 25 States include all public employees, including 
= oth State and municipal: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Which daho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Montana, 
S, .nliNebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota. Ohio, 
| D''MDregoa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
> i'M west Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

‘Ure Tn the following 13 States the inclusion of public employees is only 
SPC: Martial: Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
C’S O'MMfassachusetts, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Porto Rico, Vermont, 
S; ind Washington, and Wyoming. 

In the following seven States public employees are exempted: 
Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Tennessee, 
nd Texas. 


nents: 
ntana, 
1, and 
erated 
rut in 
vered, 
uction 


In addition to the foregoing exclusions, many States have special 
xemptions of more or less importance, the most frequent being the 
xclusion of highly-paid employees, outworkers, and clerical occu- 
ations. Maine also excludes logging and Tennessee excludes coal 
ining. 

The foregoing exclusions have to do only with the statutory scope 
f the compensation laws. But what do these various inclusions 
and exclusions really mean when applied in each State? How many 
mployees are actually exéluded through the nonhazardous or 
stipu-(@numerical or agricultural or domestic service exemptions! An 
shown fPattempt has been made to compute the percentage of employees 
covered by the compensation acts of the various States. These 
computations may be found in Bulletin 275 (pp. 29-38), and will not 
UMBER Hhe reproduced here. 


Occupational Diseases. 


LEVEN States * and the Federal Government now include occu- 
pational diseases among the list of compensable injuries, five 
States having amended their acts to this effect during the past two 
years. In most of these States all occupational diseases are com- 
pensated, but in some (Minnesota, New York, and Ohio) the coverage 
is limited to certain specified diseases and processes patterned after 


the British law. 
Waiting Period. 


most of the States, an injury to be compensable must cause 
disability for a certain length of time, no compensation being paid 
uring this time. This noncompensable preliminary period is known 
as the “waiting period.’”’ In two States (Oregon and Porto Rico) 
there is no such waiting time, compensation being paid for all injuries 
acri- [producing any disability. The most common provision is that 
restic MEdisability must continue for more than one week, this being found in 
npted #25 States. Maryland, Utah, and the Federal Government require a 
ntary MeValting = of 3 days, 7 States of 10 days, and 9 States of two 

weeks. In 23 States the waiting period is abolished entirely if the 
disability continues longer than certain specified periods. 


abama. 


[N 








‘California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Porto Rico, and Wisconsin. 
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The following table classifies the States according to length of 
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waiting period: 


TABLE 4.—COMPENSATION STATES, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF WAITING PERIOp. 












! 
| 


— 























No waiting period. 3 days. 1 week. 10 days. 2 weeks. 

(2) 3 (25) (7) (9) 
Oregon. oreand California. Colorado. Alabama (none jj 
Porto Rico. Utah. Connecticut (none if | Massachusetts. disabled 4 weeks) 

United States. disabled over 4/ New Jersey. Alaska (none if dis. 
weeks). New Mexico. abled 8 weeks). 
eorgia. Pennsylvania. Arizona (none if 

Hawaii (none if par- | South Dakota/| disabled ove ; 
tially disabled). (noneif disabled | weeks). 
Idaho (none if dis- 6 weeks). Delaware (none if 
abled 7 weeks). Virginia (mone if | disabled 4 weeks) 
Illinois (none if dis- disabled over 6 | Iowa. 
abled 4 weeks). weeks). Montana (none jf 
Indiana. disabled 6 weeks), 
Kansas. New Hampshire. 
Kentucky. New York (nong ii 
Louisiana (none if dis- disa over 7 
abled 6 weeks). weeks). 
Michigan (none if dis erent 
none Weeks). 
abled 6 weeks). 
Minnesota (none if dis- 
abled 4 weeks). 
Nebraska (none if dis- 
abled 6 weéks). 
Nevada (none if dis- 
abled 2 weeks). 








North Dakota (none 
if disabled over 1 
week). 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma (none if dis- 
abled 3 weeks). 

Rhode Island (none if 
disabled over 4 
weeks). 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Washington (none if 
disabled over 30 

Worl Virginia 

Wisconsin (none if dis- 
abled over 4 weeks). 


Ww g (none if dis- 
abled over 3 weeks). 











‘THE actual amount of benefits received by injured workers is 

dependent upon the percentage scale, the weekly maximum, 
the periods for which compensation is paid, and the maximum amount 
payable in any individual case. 
maximum period 


disability: 


Compensation Scale. 
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e following table shows the 
and maximum amount of compensation for each 
State in case of death, permanent total disability, and partial 
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qasLe 5.—MAXIMUM PERIODS AND MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAYABLE 
IN CASE OF DEATH, PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY, AND PARTIAL DISABILITY. 









































Death. P a. Partial disability. 
States. 
| 
Weeks. | Amount. | Weeks.) Amount. Weeks. Amount. 
- i 
bdbbe saeiidedakd> 300 $5, 000 on | $5, 000 Se Mids sic ebdeaie dallas 
Ye LI Te ee 4 eee 8 RIES SER $1, 800 
PONE. 00scsscsccccoce. 400 4,000 | Life 4,000 | During disability. 4,000 
Oe eer es 240 See! 9) eee 240 | 3 years’ earnings. 
Catal. cas... 312 3125] Life. |....22227° During disability. | 9 600 
bats eAsiers DEP lessteavecned (CME Twacebacse- SP Miiducedsipdaduerane 
Pebidebewh ose BUD locvecesbensd 475 4,000 | UP ldo sdtabbivn<asved 
Re CEE 300 4, 000 350 5,000 | TN cin sintenibeectiniaen 
oo 312 5, 000 312 5, 000 312 | 5, 000 
WERE Oh Rr es _ § eomerpee es i, * Eee | | > Fees nee 
WOE. £546 26 ANS. 2 2 416 4,250; Life. |.......... | Cs S06 i wk a'sd be Vee 
gipisthmahddese« 300 5, 000 500 5, 000 | I 9 Pe 
iacadubbpes aes ss. BE Eiwnwhdaen hte St ikoapwas ical RS ee 
iA oc 260 3,800} 416 }.......... SN De Velidsn.auksedhdie 
pe cakbehedcosn-} 335 4,000; 416) 6,000 335 | +, 000 
eo ee NE cael  talaletthe RE RASS 
pO er nibade 300 4,000 500 6, 000 | Gans caanageweueunn 
Pdiebibsieices 416 5,000 | Life. SE 3, 500 
Massachusetts........... 1500 4,000 500 4,000 | During disability. 4,000 
MEL, «os agngeebécces | ee 500 7,000 500 | devenactccogieteccen 
Jobbeesddecenes | Death or remarriage.| Life. 10, 000 | dt EEE eee 
i edidlibinereece | 400 |.....---2++4 Th: Nnasadesonel bE ee 
pwrebees 523.014 MP %.ndicetabeel  Iedecdasdsel PP Avvelscccvdcoesued 
Nevada...... genevecsese | Death or remarriage.| Life. |.......... ESTE ape Pe 
New Hampshire. ....... 300 ; yg eee og EAR 
NOW JORBOT « « -o2ece.ccce 5 oe | RS: | Sr eae 
New Mexico............ | eae agesy | a OGRE Rie I AS OMS Td osvecedeangdeee 
i cine i | Death orremarriage.| Life. |..........| During disability. 3, 500 
North Dakota........... | Death or remarriage.| Life. |.......... SY SEN b. Cnccccscceccctnces 
Segenby wad elibtdns <<, 416 5,000 | Life. |.........., During disability. | 4,750 
FS ee See ' Not covered. i eee GOO lean duties cctieherd 
ae ane iedied « Death or remarriage.| Life.|..........) Sil onseds «ndedwiediané 
eelockdbhol WOE ive tagiuress 500 5, 000 i Sale peat pf pe ee Bo 
i RP lp thease 4,000 |........ OP hank acpdciinedbiuihsel > 500 
aa ak irene ote B00 |....2222---- 500 5, 000 | _ _| a eee 
a ae 378 | 3,000/| Life. 3, 000 RU 
Ss a a dh OEE, 550 5, 000 AR 
so semidibedvebecsce | _¢ 7 Reap RS, ST, .cosceubetnekniee 
ASA Eee ae | 312 5,000] Life. |.......... 312 | 5, 000 
Saabegetindss «dee 260 3, 500 260 4,000 | 
j | 

0" CA 300 | 4, 500 500 4, 500 300 4, 500 
i ailla eeetsines dain | Death or remarriage.| Life. |.......... oe teeeeeeeeeeen == oe! 2,000 
Distecbedse Death orremarriage.| Life. |.......... |} OE is, 2 ag 
Scbeiesbdtecdce 320 4, 500 730 |..........| During disability. 4, 500 
eeseeSavsccecc. 1 sd eseeneae 1 jo 8, SRL PS Ae 1,500 
‘pet eae ae oe BE Nebdainccd.c] EEE: Las cccdasecovccccece 








1400 weeks in case of widow. 











number of children. 


Per Cent of Wages. 


1 others. 
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In all but two States (Washington and Wyoming) the amount of 

compensation is based upon wages. A number of States, however, 

provide fixed lump sums or pensions for certain injuries, but apply 

the percentage system to i 

preae percentage remains uniform for all injuries. A few States 
ve varying percentages for different types of injuries, and in 

several States the percentage varies with conjugal condition and 


In most of the States the 
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In 19 States® the amount of compensation is 50 per cent of the 
employee’s wages; in 3 States,* 55 per cent; in 9 States,’ 60 per cent. 
in 3 States,® 65 per cent; and in 9 States® and the Federal Goverp. 


ment, 66% per cent. 
Weekly Maximum and Minimum. 


The compensation benefits based upon percentage of wages ar 
usually modified by weekly maximum . minimum limits whic} 
may materially affect the amounts, though to what extent depends. 
of course, upon the wage level. It is undoubtedly true that unde; 
no State compensation law does the employer bear 50 per cent of the 
cost of industrial accidents and in most States he bears but 20 to 35 
per cent. Two States (Alaska and Arizona) have no maximum o; 
minimum provisions; two States’ have a weekly maximum of $1()- 
one" has a maximum of $11; eight” have a maximum of $12; five. 
of over $12 and under $15; nine," of $15; seven States” and the Fed- 
eral Government have a maximum of over $15 and under $18; six 
States '* have a maximum of $18; three States" have a maximum of 
$20 or over; while two States" provide monthly pensions of fixed 


amounts. 
Death. 


The benefits for death in most cases approximate three or four 
ears’ earnings of the deceased employee. The methods provided 
or determining compensation for death vary somewhat. Two 
States ” provide for fixed absolute amounts without reference to wages 
or length of time, and 1 State” proportions the amount of compen- 
sation to the earning capacity and number and needs of dependents 
of deceased. Six States” provide for annual earnings for three or 
four years. The large majority of States, however, apply a wage 
tae e for specified periods. Of these, 2 States” pay death 

enefits for less than 300 weeks; 12” for 300 weeks; 7% for over 300 
but under 400 weeks; 7” for 400 to 500 weeks; while 7 States” and the 


» Alabama (increased to 60 per cent in certain cases), Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois (increased to 65 per cent in certain cases), Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon (40 to 663 per cent), Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia 








6 Tdaho (increased indefinitely in certain cases), Indiana, and South Dakota. 

7 Hawaii (partial, 50 per cent), lowa, Kansas (specified injuries, 50 Fn cent), Louisiana, Michigan, Nevada 
(total disability only; partial, 50 per cent; death, 15 to 663 per cent), Pennsylvania, Texas, and U tah. 

8 California, Kentuc ty and Wisconsin. 

° Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey (death, 35 to 60 per cent), \ew 
York, North Dakota, and Ohio. 

© Colorado and New Hampshire. 

ll Tennessee. 

13 Alabama (increased to $15 in certain cases), Idaho (increased to $16 in certain cases), New Jersey, New 
Mexico (death, $18), Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

18 Tilinois, $14 (increased to $17 in certain cases); Indiana, $13.20; Kentucky, death and permanent dis: 
bility, $12; total and ormporeey disability, $15; Michigan, $14; Montana, $12.50. 

4 Bilaware (death, $18), Georgia (death, $12.75), lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas 
and Vermont (partial disability, $10). 

+ Maine and Utah, $16; Massachusetts, death and specified injuries $10 to $16; other disabilities, $1 
Nevada, $9.23 to $16.62; Oregon, $12.69 to $22.38; Rhode Island, total disability, $16; others, $10; Wiscon:.0. 
$16.90; Federal Government, $15.38. 

16 Connecticut, Hawaii (death $21.60); Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. 

"% California, $20.83; New York, $20 (death, $19.23); North Dakota, $20. 


18 Washington and Wyoming. 
® Alaska and Wyoming. 
® Porto Rico 


% California, Kansas, New Hampshire, 3 years; Illinois, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 4 years. 
= Alabama, Georg iaeen Yet Locka Maine, Michigan, New J New Mexico, Pennsy! 
, LOWa, 8, e, , New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsy!- 
vania, Rhode Island, and V 
pg Connecticut, Hawaii, and Utah, 312 weeks; Kentucky, 335 weeks; Nebraska, 350 week: 
Texas, 360 weeks. 
% Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Tennessee, 400 weeks; Maryland and Ohio, 416 weeks, Massachusetts, 
500 weeks (only 400 weeks to ef 7 ; 
% Minnesota, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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Federal Government provide benefits until the death or remarriage 
of the widow. Twenty-three States also place a limit upon the 
maximum amount payable in any one case. These maximum 
amounts range from $3,000 in New Hampshire and South Dakota to 
35,000 in Alaska. The Oklahoma law does not cover fatal accidents. 
= Most States recognize the fact that a permanently disabled work- 
ueh man is a greater economic loss to his family than if he were killed 
ids, outright at the time of the accident, and, consequently, provide 
cer creater benefits than in case of fatal accidents. Eighteen States ”’ 
the and the Federal Government provide that for permanent total disa- 
Ay bility compensation payments shall continue for the full period of the 
a injured workman’s life. Four States * pay benefits for 350 weeks or 
0; less: 7 States ? for 400 but under 500 weeks: 12 States * for 500 to 550 
“am weeks; and one State * for 9 to 15 years. Alaska and Wyoming 
bert provide fixed absolute amounts, while Porto Rico porportions the 
~ amount of compensation to the wage and age of the injured workman. 
a ol Twenty-one States also place a limit upon the maximum amount 
xed payable in any one case. These maximum amounts range from 
$3,000 in South Dakota to $10,000 in Minnesota. 


four Partial Disability. 


ded Two methods for compensating partial disabilities are generally 
[wo provided for. One method is based upon the percentage of wage’ loss 
1ges occasioned by such disability, payments continuing during incapacity 
Den- but subject to maximum limits. The second method is the adoption 
ents of a specifie schedule of injuries for which benefits are awarded for 
e or fixed periods, the payments being based upon a percentage of wages 
yage earned at the time of the injury. Usually both methods of payment 
sath J are provided for. The practice in most States is to pay a percentase 
300 of the wage for fixed periods for certain denraetelGniuties and for 
the J all other injuries a percentage of the wage loss during disability. The 
war, (_ Dumber of injuries specified in the schedule varies in the different 
Ok J States, but provision is generally made for the toss of arm, hand, leg, 
— foot, eye, fingers, and toes, and parts thereof. 

Forty-two States provide a certain stipulated amount of compen- 
sation for enumerated partial disabilities. In 39 of these States (see 
Table 6) the schedules are stated in terms of weeks,*? whereas 3 
States (Alaska, Washington, and Wyoming) provide definite mone- 
tary amounts. In 1 State (Porto Rico) the commission is authorized 
to fix the compensation according to age and wages received, while 
t diss Hi) 2 States (Arizona and New Hampshire) and the Federal Government 
texas, J do not have a schedule, basing the compensation upon actual wage 
.<. $i: ME LOSS. 

consit In 24 of the States * having schedules the amounts provided are in 
lieu of all other compensation benefits except medical service; in 15 


jevada 


7, New 





* Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, hour Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Or on, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, an* West Virginia. 

* Vermont, 260 weeks; New Hampshi e, 300 weeks; Hawaii, 312 weeks; Georgia, 350 weeks. 

ro Louisiana, New Jersey, and Texas, 400 weeks; Kansas and Kentucky, 416 weeks; Delaware, 475 
weeks. 

* Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia, 500 
"5 Connecticut and New Mexico, 520 weeks; Alabama and Tennessee , 550 weeks. 


® In 3 of these States California, North Dakota, and West Virginia) the commissions are authorized to 
ay the schedule; in the other 36 States the schedules are a part of the law. 


bama, Alaska, California, Colorado, Delaware Gonnale. Hawaii, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigne, Montene ‘New Mexico, New York, orth Dakota, Oklah , Pennsylvania, Tex. 
nessee, Texas, V , West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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States * compensation is also paid for temporary total disabilji, 
during the healing period in addition to the schedule amounts: ;, 
Massachusetts ae Rhode Island, compensation is paid for total dis. 
ability during the healing period and for partial disability thereatte, 
in addition to the mete amounts; while Maine provides for cop. 
tinuing partial disability payments based upon actual wage loss j; 
addition to those novided by the schedule but not over 300 weeks jy 
all. The other 3 States (Arizona, New Hampshire, and Porto Rico). 
as already noted, do not have schedules. These facts should }y 
borne in mind, therefore,in considering the following comparative table: 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF WEEKS FOR WHICH COMPENSATION IS PAYABLE FOR Sprvi. 
FIED INJURIES IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 





















































Loss of— 
| | | | 
State. Arm i = .- Ring, ang I lo O h Sight Hear- H ear. 
(at } ex e "© tle | Leg (at 'Great |Other| of ing, | ing. 
\shoul- Hand.) Thumb. fin- | fin- oe fin- | hip). | Foot. toe. | toe. | ome | one | pot! 
der). | ger. | ger. | ®°- | gor. | eye. | ear. 
~~ -eeet a hf be 
y 7 S Qaptae 200 | 150 | 60 | 35 | 30} 20) 15 175| 125} 30] 10] 100]...... 
Calif........ 2246 | 2 186 | 2421234) 225/225/216| 2206 2166) 234]...... 2125 |.... 
SR occas 208 | 104 35| 18; 13] 7] 9 208 104| 18 4] 104 
Conn.3 208 | 156 | 38 | 38 30} 25| 20 | 182 130| 38 13 | 104 | 
| 194/158 60 | 35 | 30| 20! 15 194 | 135) 30) 10) 113)... 
| | | 
Georgia'...| 200| 150 60! 35| 30} 20] 15 175 | 125; 30} 10| 100).. 
Hawaii!...| 312 244 60; 46) 30] 25) 15 288; 205| 38° 16] 128) 
Idaho 3..... 200 150 30; 20; 15! 12] 9 180/ 125/ 15 6| 100 | 
Pala 200, 150 60; 35| 30/ 20) 15 175| 125) 30, 10} 100......... 
Ind.!....... 250! 200 60| 40; 35/ 30! 20 200| 150; 60; 20| 150)...... 
Towa !...... 225| 150 so! 30' 25! 20) 15| 200! 125. 25 | 15| 100 | 
Kans.!..... 210 150 60 | 37| 30| 20) 15 200; 125; 30/ 10| 110} 
Ky. 200 150 60) 45; 30) 20/| 15 200/ 125/ 30) 10| 100|......\...... 
) ? < RES 200 «=:150 50 30| 2! 2 20 175| 125| 20! 10] 1001.......... 
Maine ‘..... 150 | 125 50; 30} 25) 18) 15 150} 126; 25} 10/ 100)......).... 
> | 
Md.?.. 200; 150 50; 30| 25 15 175| 150! 25| 10] 160) 
Mass.5...... 50; 50 12; 12| 12] 12} 12 50; 50; 12/ 12] SO)......!.. 
Mich.!...... 200! 150 60' 35| 30] 20/ 15 175| 125! 30} 10] 100|......'.. 
Minn.’ 200 | 175 60| 35] 30] 20/ 15 200} 150; 30/ 10} 100) 
Mont.'.....| 200; 150 30| 20/ 15] 12| 9 180! 125! 15 6| 100|...... 
| 
Nebr.*...... 225 | 175 60! 35/| 30] 20] 15 215| 150) 30/ 10) 125) 
Nev.?......| 260! 217 65| 39! 30! 22] 17 217| 173| 30) i1/ 108)! 
N.J.3......| 200; KO 60| 35} 30] 20| 15 175| 125; 30} 10; 100; 40 
N. Mex.!...| 150 110! 30/ 20; 15} 10| 9 140! 100! 15 6| 100 | 35 
N. Y.1......) 312 | 244 60| 46; 30) 25] 15 288 | 205 | 38; 16} 128/|...... 
N. Dak.1...| 312| 260 60; 42) 36] 24] 18 286} 108; 38| 16! 130)......!...... 
Ohio *...... 200; 150 60| 35; 30| 2] 15 175 | 125| 309/ 10} 100 | aren ae 
Okla.!...... 250} 200 60/ 35! 30] 20| 15 175] 150! 30} 10! 100!...... 
Oreg.?...... 416 | 329 104| 69) 39) 35) 26 381 | 277| 43! 17! 173) 156 
Pius ins ace hi PTY Pei ee eR Geer Toe Sees eee Bs ..5|--.--: 
oe a 50 50 12; 12; 12) 12} 12 Sai. @i. 2) 194 60} ......|...... 
S. Dak.’....| 200! 150 50| 35| 30] 20] 15 160} 125) 30! 10) 100/...... 
Tenn.!..... 200 150 60 | 35 30} 20} 15 175 | 125 30 10} 100|...... 
TE wna 200; 150 60/ 45| 30; 21| 15 200; 125; 30] 10| 100/...... 
Utah 3. .... 200} 150 30; 2} 15| 12] 9 180} 125) 15 6} 100)...... | Ath 
». ES: 200| 150 60/ 35} 30) 2/| 15 175| 125; 30| 10} 100|....../... / 
\, eee 170} 140 40! 25} 20; 15) 10 170| 120] 20 8} 100| 4 70 
W. Va.!....| 240 200 80 40 28; 20| 20 240} 140 40; 16] 132/...... 
Wis.1.... 320 | 240 70; 32| 2!| 12) 14 200} 180| 25 | 8| 140 | 40 
: 























1 Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other ents. 
2 Compensation varies with occupation and age. Figures given are for laborer, 45 years of age. - 
* Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total bility during the 


healing period. 
ents cover total disability. Partial disability based upon wage loss may be compensated at en/ 
of periods given for not over 300 weeks in al nd ° 


4Pa 
disability under schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total and permanent partial 

%* Connecticut, Idaho Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, W: ,and Wyoming. — 7 
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Medical Benefits. 


THIRTEEN States increased their medical benefits within the last 
two years. At present three States (Alaska, Arizona, and New 
Hampshire) furnish no medical service except that in fatal cases 
involving no dependents the expenses of last sickness shall be paid 
by the employer. Seven States * and the Federal Government 
provide unlimited service. Nine laws place no limitation upon the 
eriod during which medical treatment shall be furnished, but do 
fimit the amount; while seven limit the period, but do not limit the 
amount. All of the other laws place limitations upon both period 
and amount. 

Table 7 shows briefly the maximum medical benefits provided 
under the various compensation laws: 


TaBLE 7-—MAXIMUM PERIODS AND AMOUNTS OF MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER VARIOUS 
COMPENSATION LAWS. 































































Maximum Maximum | Maximum Maximum 
State. period. amount State. | period. amount. 
due ctiaeseces 60 days...... $100 || Nevada...............| 90days!....; Unlimited. 
PS RE TTP PO eee nee New Hampshire. ..... nal thd kin a ntigiicbiaiphaie’ ab dae 
Dil thetibes iaine >be hedetdlns cadie oayehiel New Jersey...........| Unlimited... 1 $50 
Did idesdsedea Unlimited...; Unlimited. |} New Mexico.......... 10 days...... 150 
Spidmewdhs Bea 60 days...... $200 |} New York............| Unlimited...| Unlimited. 
Connecticut.......... Unlimited..| Unlimited. || North Dakota........)..... do.......| Unlimited. 
< SASSI 30 days!.... © Re Fe bad c dnnnc-cdecccolsseediies sed 1 $200 
eh hake bee ets» ae 100 |} Oklahoma............| 60 days!.... 1100 
eae Unlimited... 150 || Oregon.............. -| Unlimited... 1 250 
Me cadectapannee bys |-g--- ow Unlimited. || Pennsylvania......... 30 days...... 1 100 
DR Adaaditessoanel 8 weeks !.... 1 $200 || Porto Rico...........| Unlimited...| Unlimited. 
ded de hdeerde< | 30 days!....| Unlimited. || Rhode Island.........| 8 weeks.... $200 
iiatinpintscsedes | 4 weeks..... 1 $100 || South Dakota........ 12 weeks. va 150 
EE ee 50 days...... 150 |} Temnessee............ 30 days...... 100 
Ae ee | 90 days!.... 1100 || Texas................| 2 weeks!....| Unlimited. 
» Sektees cal Unlimited. . 250 wana sabe Unlimited... 1 $500 
Age civiaed ebb oem 30 days!.... 1100 || Vermont.............| 2 weeks.....| 100 
°° Be bien ececcen Unlimited... 300 || Virginia..............| 60 days......; Uniimited. 
Rite usetts........| 2weeks!....| Unlimited. || Washington..........| Unlimited*.| 2 Unlimited. 
assbelehees | 90 days......| Unlimited. || West Virginia......../.....do....... $600 
Spee ee GO deca 1 $100 || Wisconsin............| 90days'!....| Unlimited. 
EUbsnidoc desde 2 weeks..... 100 Fees $5 eee o- Unlimited... $200 
Sony Pelebest | Unlimited...| Unlimited. || United States.........|.....do.......| | Unlimited. 
1 Additional service in special cases or at discretion of commission. 
* Employees must pay one-half of medical cost. 
Administration. 
OME responsible administrative body is necess to insure to 


the injured workman his rights under the law, and to see that he 
.... Bjreceives the full amount of his compensation immediately and 
mer regularly. Thirty-five of the 45 States have such administrative 
boards or commissions. In the other 10 States ** compensation 
.... fg Matters are settled directly by the parties concerned and in case of 
dispute the question is taken to the courts for adjudication. In some 
vee of these States, however, a limited supervision is exercised by the 
State labor bureaus or other State agencies. There has been a tend- 
ency recently toward consolidation of labor law enforcing agencies, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Washington having effected such consoli- 
dation during the past two years. At the present time in 13 States * 
practically the whale body of labor laws are administered by one 
agency. 
*® California, Connecticut, Idaho, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, and Porto Rico. 
re Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Ten- 


" Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Recent Compensation Reports. 


California. 


HE industrial accident commission of California has prepare 

T an advance summary of its report for the year ending Jy. 

30, 1922, the accident data being for the calendar year 199) 

The report shows a decrease of 42 in the number of deaths as compar) 

with 1920, the respective totals being 550 and 592. Reviewing th 

eriod 1914 to 1921, inclusive, a reduction of 38.39 per cent is showy 
in the State’s industrial death rate. 

There were 1,643 permanent-disability injuries reported in 192) 
as against 1,929 in 1920. There was also a reduction in temporary. 
dieatality injuries, as shown by the totals of 123,336 in 1921 and 
131,587 in 1920. In 1921 there were 60,685 injuries which involved 
no loss of time from work. 

Of the 550 deaths last year, 453 were compensable, the remaining 
97 not coming under the commission’s jurisdiction. The record 
shows that 98 injuries occurred in railroad, vessel, and stevedoring 
operations; 90 in construction; 78 in manufacturing; 71 in opera. 
tions in public utilities; 53 in mining, quarrying, and the production 
of oil; and 46 in agriculture. Of those fatally injured, 5 were women, 

Total dependents to the number of 701 were left in 302 fatal cases, 
117 partial dependents were left in 59 cases, in 159 cases there were 
no dependents, and in 30 cases the degree of dependency was un- 
known. The average age of the widows was 38.7 years; that of 
the dependent children was 8.8 years. 

The average age of the 550 workers killed during 1921 was 38 
years. The average wage was $33.39 a week. In 1920 the average 
age ag the fatal cases was 37 years and the average wage $31.78 a 
week. 

Life pensions were awarded in 9 cases of serious and permanent 
injuries. There were 16 such injuries in 1920. Injuries that caused 
time loss of over 7 days numbered 32,286. 

Occupational diseases numbered 576 in 1921, as compared to 5%) 
in 1920. 

Benefits to the 125,529 injured workers (including the dependents 
of the 550 killed) amounted to $5,924,582, and medical, surgical, and 
hospital payments totaled $2,496,176, giving a grand total o 
$8,420,758. 

In the opinion of the commission, the need for a placement bureau 
has become urgent, both as a medium of assisting in recovery in 
some cases and in providing needed work in those instances where it 
is necessary to change occupations because of permanent injuries. 
Pioneer work in this connection has been done by some employers 
and insurance carriers. | 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 26 employers in (ali: 
fornia received certificates of consent to carry their own insurance. 
A total of 263 such certificates have been issued since January |, 
1918, the date on which this requirement of security became effec: 
tive. Employers to the number of 52 requested revocation of thelr 
certificates during the year, thus leaving 211 in operation at the close 
of the fiscal year. Approximately 195,143 employees are protected 
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under this plan, and the State treasurer has received surety bonds or 
collaterals to the amount of $3,652,000 to provide security. All 
other employers in California are required by law to take out insur- 
ance with an authorized carrier. 

The courts upheld the appealed awards of the Industrial Accident 
(ommission in 41 cases, and annulled 10 awards. The commission 
decided 2,277 claims, and only 53 awards were sought to be over- 
turned by petitions for writs of certiorari. Compensation was 
awarded in 1,260 of the 2,277 contests, 651 were denied, 261 were 
dismissed and 105 were settled. The main questions of controversy 
were extent and duration of disability (548 cases), whether disability 
was result of injury (308 cases), whether injury was in course of 
employment (257 cases), extent of permanent disability (205 cases), 
hernia (200 cases). The record shows denial of 63 per cent of the 
hernia claims. 

Losses of a permanent character to California’s workers necessi- 
tated rating 2,481 new cases during the year. Some of the cases 
resulted from disabilities of several years’ standing, on account of 
inability definitely to determine the status during the time of medical 
and surgical treatment. It is the rule to pay compensation during 
the periods described, and such compensation is deducted from the 
total amount awarded for permanent injuries. 

Cases to the number of 388 were sent to the rehabilitation division. 
Since April, 1922, 1,192 cases have been reported as eligible for 
rehabilitation, making a total of 1,580 such cases during the fiscal 
year. 
~ One of the most important of the commission’s activities pertains 
to the care of widows and children left dependent as the result of 
industrial deaths. ‘‘The survey during the fiscal year shows a 
general lowering of the standard of living, health, and well-being. 
* * * Compensation was considered insufficient in 45.7 per cent 
of the cases studied. Under the present law the financial loss that 
follows industrial deaths falls for the most part upon the dependents, 
instead of on business, which is best able to stand the loss. The 
economic rehabilitation of a family can not be accomplished during 
the four and one-half years during which compensation is now paid.” 

The members of the commission’s medical staff made 1,299 general 
physical examinations during the year, 810 in San Francisco and 
489 in Los Angeles. Special medical examinations were requested 
in 320 cases by insurance companies and in 115 by employers; 193 
were made in behalf of the commission. Opinions to the number 
of 1,020 were given and 507 bills approved. The gradual growth 
of understanding on the part of the medical profession is referred 
to in an appreciative way and the cordial cooperation now existing 
is praised. While it is recognized that a fee schedule is not the most 
satisfactory method of adjusting charges, yet no better plan has 
been devised. Physical therapy and work are emphasized as neces- 
sary in the proper care of many cases of injury. 

The total net premium writings of the State fund for 1921 were 
$5,004 ,880.67. Whe total premiums of all carriers (36 in number) 
for the same year were $13,554,107.02. The State fund’s percentage 
of the total is 36.9 per cent. q 
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Two new branch offices were opened in 1921, one in Stockton and 
the other in San Jose, thus providing seven branches in California, 
beside the main office in San Francisco. 







































d 
The State fund has a net surplus over and above all possible : 
liabilities which would enable it to meet. any possible call upon its : 
resources due to catastrophes. Under policies issued in 1921, the . 
table provides an average dividend of 30 per cent. . 
On June 30, 1922, the State fund’s total admitted assets wer . 
$5,546,773.01, its liabilities (including reserves) $4,049,802.63, and 
its surplus $1,496,170.38. 4 
Washington. 
‘THE department of labor and industries, under its reorganization : 
effective April 1, 1921, includes in its first annual report an account f 
of its activities in its various fields. The division of industria] ‘ 
insurance, the division of safety, and the division of industrial rela. > 
tions are the three coordinate parts of the office, the first handling th 
compensation under the act of 1911. The coordination of depart. z 
mental activities is said to give both efficiency and economy iy “ 
administering all the labor laws placed in its hands, while the ex. J )). 
erience of a decade has led to a clear understanding of the problems & ,). 
involved. Special note is made of the method of assessing and & ,, 
collecting premiums for the State insurance fund and the reduced “ 
length of time necessary to handle claims. Instead of three separate B 
reports, requiring time and frequently occasioning delay through the & ,, 
absence of one of them, a simplified one-form report has been adopted. pA 
On a single blank the workman’s claim, the employer’s report, an 
the attending physician’s report furnish the information necessary J qj. 
to enable the department to reach its determinations. Hospital & ay, 
supervision has been developed to such an extent that the complaints J wa, 
that had arisen under the contract system of medical aid have bee 
largely eliminated through a system of thorough hospital inspection. & ter, 
The work of safety and first aid, formerly under a separate board, & jp | 
is now more efficiently performed, since ‘now it is expected of 1M Say 
[field] man to be competent to secure a pay-roll audit, inspect fu IR dis; 
safety, visit a hospital to see a Teche workman, and be read: fF the 
to answer questions dealing with State labor laws in so far as thev J injy 
relate to hours of work, minimum wages, and matters of simili HR awa 
nature.” A reduction of expenditure for the first year under the T 
new order as compared with the preceding year resulted in a sav H) wor 
of $122,317.74, besides increased administrative efficiency. 126 
Compensation is administered through an exclusive State insur MR chil 
ance fund, dating from June 7, 1911. Receipts shown from thi [R}279 
date to June 30, 1922, total $21,193,785.57. The accident fund show dep 
a balance of $1,661,502.38, and the reserve fund a balance ( S) 
$4,479,971.04, or a total in excess of $6,000,000. acci 
For the year ending September 30, 1921, premiums amounted "BM chil 
$2,060,885.12, besides interest and penalty of $19,935.56, wlitiB¥in 27 





$404,388.94 was transferred from reserve. 

Claims paid during the year amounted to $1,231,519.65, the tot# 
for 10 years aggregating $10,934,450.96. During the year refund 
were made in the amount of $85,126.82, reserves to secure pensi0li 
amounted to $773,445.88, and the expense was $7,011.37. 
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A statement of the reserve fund for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1921, shows $483,914.29 paid out in pensions. Every class but one 
shows a balance, ranging from $1,443,278.36 in class 10 (logging, 
sawmills, and shingle mills) to $2,865.16 in class 48 (elective adop- 
tion). The least active class is 45 (theaters), in which but $390.85 
was paid as claims during the year, and for which no pension or 
reserve funds are reported. 

Medical-treatment awards for the year amounted to $382,175.77, 
contributions amounted to $477,127.42, and the balance on hand at 
the end of the year was $278,319.62. 

During the year, 20,016 accidents were reported, a decrease of 
23.8 per cent from those of the previous year. There were 3,527 
claims unadjusted at the opening of the year and 20,491 received 
final disposition during the year. Of these, 9,140 were for temporary 
total disability, 281 on account of fatal accidents, and 19 were pensions 
for permanent total disability. Rejected claims numbered 6,511 and 
those suspended 4,532. Other tables show, by months, the number of 


| accidents reported, and the activities of the department in the ad- 


judication of claims; comparative data for other earlier years are 
also given. The number of claims on account of fatal accidents are 
also shown, by classes of industry, together with the total and average 
awards. There were 287 claims submitted, in 160 cases monthly 
ensions were awarded, the total reserves amounting to $599,590.56. 
Burial awards numbered 236, amounting in all to $20,417. Logging 
operations produced the highest number of deaths, 127, followed by 
sawmills, with 39, coal mines coming next with 18. 

Twenty-seven claims were made on account of permanent total 
disabilities, six cases occurring in logging and five in sawmills. The 
average pension (monthly payment) for permanent total disability 
was $33.99; the total compensation awarded was $152,088.89. 

Awards for permanent partial disability numbered 1,942, and for 
temporary total disability 7,315. Logging operations take the lead 
in both groups, with 462 cases in the first and 1,733 in the second. 
Sawmills come second in both, with 399 cases of permanent partial 
disability and 1,553 cases of temporary total disability. Awards for 
the first class of injuries total $867,890.73, the average award to the 
injured worker being $326.27; in the second class the total time 
award was $270,854.40, an average of $37.02 per case. 

The average daily wage of the injured workers was $5.44; of these 
workers 4,045 were single, 1,691 were married but without children, 
126 were separated, and 140 were widowers. Of the families with 
children, 1,184 had but one child, 877 two children, 541 three children, 
279 four children, and 224 more than four; 33 workers had other 
dependents. 

urviving dependents in fatal cases numbered 353 in 160 such 
accidents; in 43 cases only a widow survived, in 28 a widow and one 
child, in 10 a widow and two children, larger families being reported 
in 27 cases. There were 15 cases in which only orphans survived, 32 
im number; while only parents were dependent in 37 cases. 
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Queensland. 


HE sixth annual report of the State Government Insurance 
Office of Queensland covers the year ending June 30, 1922. The 
third appendix shows claim statistics under the workmen’s com. 
pensation act, 10,487 accidents being reported for the year 
while 137 claims were reopened. Of these, 8,376 were settled, 93 
were rejected, no claims were made in 671 cases, and 1,479 cases 
remained outstanding. The number of accidents reported shows , 
decrease from the previous year of 649, or 5.8 per cent. Besides the 
98 claims rejected as of the year 1921-22, 15 others were carrie 
over from the previous year, making a total of 113 rejections during 
the year. It appeared that in 59 cases the incapacity was not the 
result of an accident, in 34 the injured man was not a “ worker’ 
under the act, in 12 the time lost was less than three days, in 7 the 
accident did not happen at or in going to or from the place of employ- 
ment, and in 1 case the applicant was not a dependent. | 

Of 229 fatal cases there were total dependents in 119 and partial 
dependents in 51 instances. In 33 no dependents survived, in ? 
the facts were not known, and in 24 cases there were either no claims 
or the claims were rejected. Of the nonfatal accidents, 376 cause 
some degree of permanent disability, while in 9,882 the disabilit 
was but temporary. Of this latter group, 2,484 injuries were due to 
objects being handled, and 1,746 others to hand tools; 988 were 
charged to animals and 761 to vehicles. 

Dividing this class of injuries into three large groups—machine acci- 
dents, hand labor, and other nonmachine accidents—7.67 per cent 
of the total are chargeable to the first, 46.55 per cent to the second 
and 45.78 per cent to the third. Of the fatal accidents, 5.58 pe 
cent were classed as machine accidents, 7.62 per cent as hand labor, 
and 86.80 per cent as other nonmachine accidents. 

Other tables show the nature of permanent disabilities, the duration 
of temporary disabilities, the number of infected injuries, and claim: 
for industrial diseases, mining diseases being shown separately. 4 
considerable degree of uniformity is disclosed for the period of the 
the act as to the duration of temporary disabilities, as appears frou 
the following table: 



























DURATION OF TEMPORARY DISABILITY. 








| Percentage of total claims settled. 





Duration of disablement. 





1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20| 1920-21 

















4 weeks and under 8 weeks.....................---.. 5 | 
8 weeks and under 13 weeks...................-..... , 5. 5.6 | 5.6 | 
SEL EIT TE OR 5 SIE IO aS 3. 3.7 | 3.9 | 3 



















There were 17 claims on account of various forms of poisoning— 
arsenic, phosphorus, lead, etc.—during the year 1920-21 and a like 
number in 1921-22. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 
payments were made on account of the first group amounting 
£936 5s. ($4,556.26 par), while for the second year but £232 10s. 01 
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($1,131.56, par) was paid out. Miners’ diseases gave rise to 272 
claims, chiefly silicosis or other lung affections (238), and on accouly 
of this latter number £5,285 10s. ($25,721.89, par) was paid. Besides 
this, £12,232 6s. 5d. ($59,528.59, par) was paid during the year on 
account of miners’ phthisis claims in existence at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. 


Defeat of Workmen’s Compensation in Missouri. 


OR the second time the people of Missouri have rejected on refer- 
f endum a compensation law enacted by the legislature of the 

State. The act of 1919 was the first to meet this fate, being 
rejected on November 2, 1920. Again in 1921, the legislature passed 
a law, which was the subject of the referendum petition, by which 
the law was referred to the vote of the people at the regular election 
in 1922. Returns show an adverse vote amounting to 356,001 as 
against 288,384, or a majority of 67,617 against the measure. As 
matters now stand, Missouri remains with the small number of States 
retaining the liability and damage suit remedy for injuries to work- 
men, 1. e., Arkansas, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and 
Florida, to which should be ‘added the District of Columbia in 
respect of private employments. 


Old-Age Pensions in Denmark.' 


ENMARK, since 1891, has had measures providing for the wel- 
fare of persons who have reached their sixtieth year and are 
unable to support themselves. From 1892 to 1911-12 de- 

tailed information was gathered through questionnaires which 
remained practically unchanged till 1912-13, when a change was 
made whereby purely summary information was gathered as to 
the number receiving pensions and the public expenditures for old- 
age pensions. but in 1920-21, in view of the pending revision of 
the old-age pension law, more detailed information was gathered, 
making the questionnaires for that year more like the questionnaires 
previous to 1912-13. 

The total number receiving pensions at the end of the fiscal year 
1920-21 was 102,578, while in 1911-12 it was 80,567. This is a some- 


' what unevenly distributed increase of about 27 per cent in the 


number of persons aided in the nine years since 1911-12, the increase 
being 13 per cent for the three-year period 1917-18 to 1920-21 and 
the same for the six-year period 1911-12 to 1917-18. 

The increase since 1911-12 in the number supported was 30 
per cent for Copenhagen, 52 per cent for the provincial cities, and 17 
per cent for the rural districts. The increase since 1911—12 has been 
greater for single persons than for heads of families, 38 per cent for 
single men, and ee for single women, while for male heads of fam- 
ilies it was only 17 per cent. 

In 1920-21 about 25 per cent of the entire male population ovcr 60 
years of age and 48 per cent of the women received aid. The average 





‘Social Forsorg No. 5, Copenhagen, 1922, pp. 111-119, and consular report of Aug. 23, 1922, from Copen- 


hagen. 
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sum given to persons able to care for themselves was 750 kroner 
($201, par) per annum. From March 31, 1909, to March 31, 1919. 
there was expended about 9,750,000 kroner ($2,613,000, par) for 
75,000 beneficiaries; in 1911-12 the expenditure was 12,401,058 
kroner ($3,323,484, par) for 80,567 beneficiaries; and in 1920-21 jt 
was 59,555,000 kroner ($15,960,740, par) for 102,578 beneficiaries. 

The table following shows expenditures under the operation of the 
old-age pension law from 1913 to 1921: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR OLD-\Gg 
PENSIONS IN DENMARK, 1913 TO 1921. 


{Krone at par= 26.8 cents.] 





Number of | Total expendi- 


Year. ture. 

















The provisions of the new law on old-age pensions which was passed 
on August 7, 1922, are given on pages 188 to 190 of this issue of the 
MontTsiy Lasor ReEvIEw. 
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British Labor and Unemployment Insurance. 


years for the relief of the unemployed have directed attention to 
the necessity of a more economical solytion of the matter of 
unemployment insurance. 

It will perhaps be recalled that the Geddes committee report on 
national expenditure suggested the possibility of making each industry 
responsible for the maintenance of its own unemployed workers. Act- 
ing upon this paren the Minister of Labor approached employers 
organizations and trade-unions to ascertain the attitude of both capita! 
and labor toward such a proposal. Before expressing an opinion labor 
decided to refer the matter back to the individual unions and to make 
a comprehensive study of the subject, the National Joint Council 
representing the general council of the Trades Union Congress, thie 
Labor Party executive committee, and the Parliamentary Labor 
Party being authorized to do the work. The results of this study 
are set forth in a recently published report ' which traces the history 
of unemployment insurance from the passage of the act in 191! to 
its present position, presents arguments for and against unemp!ov- 
ment insurance on an industrial basis, summarizes and analyzes the 
replies from the unions, suggests a new scheme designed to meet the 
needs of the various — concerned, and gives schemes, actual or 
proposed, for dealing with unemployment by industry. 


1 National Joint Council. Memorandum on unemployment insurance by industry. London (192. 


Ce sums spent by the British Government during the past two 
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The replies to the questionnaire sent out to the unions indicated 
a real cleavage within the labor movement on the question. Of those 
reporting, 43 expressed their approval of insurance by industry, 21 
their disapproval, and 17 were noncommittal. It would seem from 
this showing that there is a majority in favor of industrial unemploy- 
ment insurance. But it so happens that the 43 unions in favor of 
such a scheme of relief have 1,252,600 members, the 21 unions 
opposed, 2,670,900 members, while the indeterminate groups have 
978,900 members. The textile and clothing workers, printers and 
other printing trade workers favor insurance by industry, as do also 
the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers and the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation. The building trades, miners, and 
railwaymen as well as the Workers’ Union and National Union of 
General Workers are opposed to it. The opposition of the general 
workers is based on the fact that its members are employed in so many 
industries. The miners and railwaymen consider unemployment a 
question for settlement along national lines. Several of the unions 
whose replies were indeterminate lacked opportunity to secure 
information. 

Owing to the existence of strong opposition to the scheme on the 
part of a large number of unionists the National Joint Council pre- 
sented a compromise plan combining a State scheme with provision 
for insurance by industry. The council believes that under a State 
scheme the contributions should be made by (1) the State; (2) em- 
ployers; (3) workers (if this can not be avoided). In such a scheme, 
the state should assume the main responsibility. The report points 
out that “the present State scheme, plus the total expenditure of 
trade-unions on out-of-work pay, represents in the aggregate a very 
considerable drain on working-class resources to meet an evil for 
which labor is not responsible, and which is largely the result of 
defective industrial organization and lack of policy.’ 

In contracting-out schemes unemployment should be primarily a 
charge upon the industry, and it is suggested that under such schemes 
the question of workers’ contributions need not arise since the neces- 
sary expenditure would become a par of the cost of production. 
Moreover, contracting-out schemes should be permitted only when— 

They offer benefits at least as good as those of the general scheme. 

Approved measures for the reduction of SennEney newt form part of the scheme. 

A satisfactory definition of the classes of workpeople to whom the scheme applies 


has been arrived at and arrangements made for the transference to the general scheme 
of workers who are only intermittently attached to the industry to which it applies. 


The authors of the report admit that industrial unemployment 
insurance would be a difficult matter in industries, many of which 
exist at present, that employ workers enrolled in trade-unions havin 
branches in numerous industries. It could, they think, be operated 
successfully only if the unions in question were prepared to co- 
operate, or if the workers in these unions were excluded from the 
industrial scheme. 

Industrial insurance schemes at present proposed or in force which 
are outlined in the report include the insurance industry, wool textile 
industry, printing industry, cotton control board’s scheme operative 
from September, 1917, to June, 1919, and the match-manufacturing 
industry’s scheme. 
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Twenty Years’ Operations of State Insurance Institute of Sweden, 


S FAR back as 1884 the Swedish workmen’s insurance commit- 

A tee oy sryge compulsory accident insurance for workmen 

but no law was passed in Sweden until July 5, 1901. Thi 

law became effective January 1, 1903, and remained in effect wnij| 

January 1, 1918, when it was superseded by a compulsory accice; 
law of wide scope, which was passed June 17, 1916. 

Following the passage of the earlier law, the State Insurance 
Institute of Sweden was established by the royal decree of June 9, 11). 
and on September 1 of that year it began to function, and by the 191¢ 
law was made the main insurance carrier under the accident insurance 
law, but employers were also permitted to insure in private companies 
of a certain character. During the first years the institute contend 
with many difficulties. Because of certain provisions in the law it wa; 
at first in a very unfavorable position as compared with privai 
insurance companies which were not hampered by such restriction: 
but after the ‘aw was changed and premiums could be decrease: 
the institute had a steady development. 

In addition to its accident insurance activities proper the insur- 
ance institute has a number of other functions. Since 1908 it ha 
had charge of the separate accident insurance for fishermen, {or 
which the State furnishes a grant. Also by royal decree of June 
18, 1909, the institute was designated to administer the compensa- 
tion for injuries received while in military service, and in 1917 it 
was given charge of the annuities for iHepitiniate children. The 
most recent addition to its activities was made in 1921 when it bezan 
issuing life insurance policies in connection with home-owning lowns. 
as provided in the decrees of June 27, 1919, and June 30, 1920. 

During the period 903 to 1917 there was a considerable increase 
in the business carried on by the institute. The number of person: 
insured with it increased from 32,091 to 195,735 though in the same 
meet the amount of annuities purchased decreased from 130,457.30) 

onor ($34,961, par) to 126,235.25 kronor ($33,831, par). The total 
capital value of the annuities purchased during the period was 3,500,()()0 
kronor ($938,000, par). The number of accidents reported among 
workers insured with the institute increased from 135 in 1903 to 
16,127 in 1917, the total number of accidents during the period 
being 94,852. The amount of compensation paid out, including 
payments on purchase of annuities, was 502,447 kronor ($134,(56, 

ar) for the period 1903 to 1907, 1,921,490 kronor ($514,959, par 
bor the period 1908 to 1912, and 3,640,500 kronor ($975,654, par 
for the period 1913 to 1917, or a total for the whole period, 1903 
to 1917, of 6,064,437 kronor ($1,625,269, par). 

When the new law became effective in 1918 the activities of the 
institute were greatly increased. The number of employers insured 
with the State insurance institute in 1922 was about 300,000 and 
the number of workers employed by them was 900,000. 





Ar ddet No. 9, Stockholm, 1922, et 23. 
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The number of accidents reported among workers covered by the 
‘nsurance, for the years 1918 to 1922, is as follows: 


xUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO THE STATE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF 
‘ SWEDEN EACH YEAR, 1918 TO 1922. 











| Number of accidents 

Year State | Other | 
employ- | employ- Total. 
ees. ees. 
| | 

Oe © a ee | 65,184 24,989 | 30,173 
BR eee Re ptr spe ha ae: | 4.819 | 237259 | 28,078 | 
P55 on bis 5'dd 9 ~ by Spiers - iad | 4,255 | 21,338 | 25,593 | 
a as ai sideainaeaiaw chads | 4,570 | 16,858 | 21,428 
RRs BRETT TG | 6,000 | 16,500 | 22)500 | 
| 





1 Approximate figures, 


The report of operations under the laws providing for the additional 
activities already referred to shows that the number of fishermen 
insured with the institute. increased from 1,001 in 1909 to 2,770 
in 1917. During this period 899 accidents were reported, of which 
38 resulted in death and 51 caused invalidity. The decree of June 
11, 1918, made the fishermen’s insurance conform more closely to 
the new accident insurance law. The number of fishermen insured 
with the institute under the new law was 1,301 at the close of 1918: 
2,945 in 1919; 2,706 in 1920; and 2,513 in 1921. During the period 
from 1918 to 1921, 748 accidents were reported as having occurred 
among fishermen insured according to the 1918 law. Four of the 
accidents caused death and 17 invalidity. 

During the period 1910 to 1921, 4,689 applications were received 
for compensation for injuries or sickness incurred while in military 
service. 

The report also shows that at the close of 1921, 151 annuities, 
with a capital value of 394,428 kronor ($106,707, par), had been 
purchased for illegitimate children, and that in 1921 and 1922, 
331 life imsurance policies were issued in connection with home- 
owning loans. 
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Effect of Order of Railroad Labor Board on Working Agreemen, i Rei 
whe 
CASE was decided on July 29, 1922, in the United States Dis. pro 
A trict Court for the district of Maine involving the effect of a) H the 
award of the Railroad Labor Board created by the transpor. HH awe 
tation act of 1920 (Portland Terminal Co. v. Foss, 283 Fed. 204) 1 
The employing company set forth that it had been paying the § mac 
defendants, members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Station Em. I of t 
loyees, wages in accordance with the rates established under MH out 
ederal control and thereafter in accordance with agreements made 9 in t 
or * Caggusites decisions of the Labor Board, and was at the time 9 cha 
of the complaint making payments under an order of July |, be: 
1922. This decision, with an addendum, made some reduction from res 
the prior rates in effect, and the employees through an officer of ec 
their union requested the restoration of the higher rates. The com. 
pany referred the question to the Labor Board, seeking, as it stated, 7 as a 
to carry out the terms of the transportation act by avoiding inter. I 
ruption of the operation of the road by conformity to the provisions J nat 
of the law. Its complaint continued with a statement, based on 
information and belief, that a strike vote had been taken, resulting § “bu 
in a large majority of the brotherhood voting in favor of a strike. J mer 
It was said that such a strike ballot was in violation of the agreement J emy 
made by the workers to abide by the determinations of the Labor J Fou 
Board, the contract to that effect being still in force. The threatened J que 
strike, it was claimed, would cause irreparable injury to the plaintif | 
and interrupt the transportation of persons, property, and United the 
States mail, and an injunction was sought. tion 
The case was submitted on an agreed statement of facts. This MR way 
showed that the dispute had been duly submitted to the Labor Board, && proj 
but that no decision had as yet been rendered, and that the present wages J wou 
were in accordance with prior decisions of the board, pending settle- § busi 
ment of the present dispute. coul 
Counsel for the defendants contended that the employees were not i com 
bound to follow the method of settling disputes marked out by the § stril 
transportation act, but could at any time abandon their contract 
under the statute and pursue the strike remedy; they also claimed 
that the contract had in effect been terminated. Reference was 
made to the decision of the Supreme Court in American Steel Foun- 
dries Co. v. Tri-City Central Trades Council (257 U. S. 184, 42 Sup. The 
Ct. 72), where peaceful persuasion was said to be protected by the 
Clayton Act, so that no restraining order could be issued to prevent 
the cessation of work or persuasion to that end by employees. A 





The court pointed out that the transportation act was passed some 

years after the Clayton Act “with an evident intention to meet some 
uestions raised by that statute.” Power is vested in the Interstate & in j 
mmerce Commission to regulate rates and enable the roads t0 on 
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secure a fair return on their investment. The transportation act 
further undertakes to regulate the relation between carriers and their 
employees, in behalf of the interest of the general public, seeking “to 
establish a means for the settlement of labor disputes, without resort 
to strikes and other old methods.’”’ The power of Congress to regu- 
late rates was said to be upheld by the decision with reference to the 
Adamson law. (Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298.) 
Reference was made to the Debs case (158 U.S. 564, 15 Sup. Ct. 900), 
where it was said that if there is a choice between force and peaceful 
process in redress or prevention of injury, “the law is well doaien if 
the individual will consent to waive his right to the use of force and 
await its action.” 

The court found that in the present case an agreement had been 
made to waive the right to the use of force and to regulate the conduct 
of the parties by the act, which was intended to settle disputes with- 
out industrial disturbances. ‘“‘It appears that, by their agreement 
in the case before me, the employees do expressly consent that the 
change in their working agreement made by the Labor Board should 
be made. The decision of the Labor Board appears to provide ex- 
ressly that it should be incorporated in the existing agreement and 
heicou a part of said agreement. The employees, then, are under a 
distinct obligation, I think, to accept the decision of the Labor Board 
as a part of the working agreement which they have made.” 

It did not appear to the court that the agreement had been termi- 
nated. The right of the individual to leave the service was not 
restricted in any way, either by the decision of the board or otherwise ; 
“but the strike ballot was a Clear challenge to the method of settle- 
ment marked out by the transportation act and adopted by the 
employees in their contract.’’ The decision in the American Steel 
Foundries case and other cases cited, it was held, did not touch upon 
questions involved in the transportation act and are not applicable 
to the present situation. The circumstances in the present case, and 
the statute governing, distinguish the two situations. The restric- 
tion of the Glayton Act on the issuance of an injunction leaves the 
way open for an order to be granted where irreparable injury to 
property or a property right is threatened, and a threatened strike 
would seriously interrupt the operation of the complainant company’s 
business, the rights of the public being also involved. “I think the 
court may well find that an irreparable injury would be done to the 
complainant and to the public by the issuing and carrying out of the 
strike order.’”’ The purpose to ‘“‘substitute processes of justice for 
the more primitive method” should be recognized, and a temporary 
njunction was therefore ordered as prayed for. 
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The “Lawful Requirement’’ Provision of the Ohio Constitution. 






SERIES of recent decisions by the Supreme Court of Ohio has 
A developed a serious problem in connection with the construc- 
tion of the State constitution, certain “safety’’ statutes, 

and the compensation law of the State. The constitution as adopted 
in 1912 authorized the enactment of legislation providing for the 
“comfort, health, safety and general welfare of all employees,” and 
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also for the enactment of a compulsory compensation law, “but y, 
right of action shall be taken away from any employee when {hy 
injury * * * arises from the failure of the employer to compiy 
with any lawful requirement for the protection of the lives, healt) 
and safety of employees.” A compensation law, optional in jj, 
effect, was in existence at the time of the adoption of the constity. 
tion, but subsequently a compulsory statute was enacted, fixine 
the amount of benefits at a maximum of $5,000 in cases comins 
within its provisions. ° 

The reservation of the right to sue where “lawful requirements” 
had not been fulfilled was the ground of an action by one Schorling 
injured through the alleged negligence of his employer in piling 4 
load of lumber too high upon a small car and in maintaining the 
track, upon which it was moved, in a defective state of repair, 
The trial court awarded damages for the negligence, held to be a vio- 
lation of the requirement of provisions for the protection of life, etc. 
and this decision was affirmed by the court of appeals of Lucas 
County. On further appeal this judgment was reversed, the supreme 
court holding that the liability was one arising under common |ay 
and that there was no specific order, statute, or regulation that had 
been violated. The “lawful requirement” of the constitution wa; 
said not to be involved in the case, nor was there any “willful act” 
on the part of the employer which resulted in the injury. (American 
weet Mfg. Co. v. Schorling (1917), 96 Ohio St. 305, 177 N. E. 
366. 

A subsequent case (Patten v. Aluminum Castings Co. (1921, re- 
hearing 1922), 136 N. E. 426) involved the construction of a statute 
regulating the use of scaffolds in the erection, etc., of buildings 


Section 12593 of the Ohio General Code Peas the negligent fur- 


nishing of “unsuitable or improper scaffolding,” etc., and a work- 
man, injured by the alleged defectiveness of a plank in a scaffol 
furnished for his use, recovered judgment in the court of Cuyahoga 
County on account of the negligence, regarded as a violation of the 
statute. This judgment was reversed i, the court of appeals ol 
the county and the case certified to the supreme court. By : 
divided court, judgment was rendered in favor of the employer on 
the ground that the statute in question was too vague and indefinite 
to establish a liability as for the violation of a “lawful requirement’ 
within the meaning of the State constitution. It was held that 
simply to declare that scaffolding must not be “unsuitable or im- 
proper” does not establish a “specific, definite requirement, or 
standard of conduct which would advise the employer specifically 
of his legal obligations.” To permit suits for damages in cases sucli 
as this, in which the statute only declares a common-law liability 
would, it was contended, practically destroy the entire workmens 
compensation law. The employer having paid his contribution 
into the State insurance fund, would still be liable to a suit for dam- 
ages in an unlimited amount on no other ground than that he had 
subjected himself to the old common-law lability. The decision in 
the Schorling case was cited as laying down the correct principle, 
and was approved. 

An interesting incident in connection with the hearing in the 
Patten case was the appearance of representatives of the Ohio State 
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Federation of Labor expressing their satisfaction with the decision 
in the Schorling case, and urging the application of the same prin- 
ciple at this time. The Ohio Manufacturers’ Association agreed in 
principle with the same views. Here the court said: 


The interests of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association and the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor do not always run in the same channel. Here their views coincide. We 
have reverted to these briefs, not only as supporting the principle we announce in 
this case, but to show that, from a practical standpoint, their views coincide with our 
own, that any other construction would emasculate the present workmen’s compensa- 


tion law. 

The statute on which the action was based was in effect penal, 
suggesting in its terms no right of action for damages, but fixing a 
penalty of fine and imprisonment for whoever “ knowingly or negli- 
gently’? furnished ‘‘unsuitable or improper’’ devices. The court 
argued that as a penal statute its terms were not “sufficiently definite 
and certain to advise the defendant whether he had committed a 
criminal act. Does its criminality not depend upon the jury’s 
view whether such scaffolding would be unsuitable or improper?” 

Identity of principle between this case and the Schorling case was 
specifi cally asserted, and it was pointed out that in the earlier case 
the question involved had been the construction of sections 871-15 
and 871-16 of the General Code. These sections declare that employ- 
ers shall furnish ‘an employment which shall be safe,’ and ‘‘a place 
of employment which shall be safe,” and shall furnish and use safety 
devices, methods and processes, etc., “reasonably adequate to 
render such employment and places of employment safe.’ It was 
said that these sections employed general terms and were not specific 
requirements. The failure of the employer to furnish a safe place 
to work, alleged in the Schorling case, could not therefore be a 
violation of a definite ‘lawful requirement”’ so as to take him outside 
the compensation law and subject him to a suit for damages. If 
there was an order which “required ‘certain specific precautions to 
be taken and safeguards to be provided,’ it would be held to be a 
‘lawful requirement, within the meaning of section 1465-76, General 
Code,” a principle which applied also in the Patten case. The section 
cited Ps abel the liability to a suit for damages of an employer, 
ordinarily under the compensation law, who commits a willful act 
or neglects lawful requirements. 

This opinion by Justice Jones was concurred in by Justices Robinson 
and Matthias, Chief Justice Marshall also concurring in the judgment. 
Justice Hough concurred in a separate opinion, making five of the 
seven justices concurring in the results, hough not in the methods 
of arriving thereat. It is obvious from a study of the cases that 
there is a confused situation resulting from a diversity of opinion 
as to the significance of the terms of the statutes and of the consti- 
tution itself. The Schorling case was decided by a divided court, 
although held by the majority in the present case to be an exact 
precedent for their decision; the justice who wrote the opinion in 
the earlier case dissents in the present case, seeking to distinguish 
the two cases. Counsel for both parties in the present case cite 
the Schorling decision as sustaining their respective opinions.  Dif- 
ferent courts of appeal have reached different conclusions and 
therefore certify causes to the supreme court for review on con- 
flicting grounds. 
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With trial courts widely differing in their rulings upon pleadings and instructions 
to juries, with the bar of the State arguing pro and con as to the true meaning 0; ‘he 
Schorling case, and the members of this court unable to agree upon its true Meanino 
and application, the situation is indeed confused. And what shall be said of deci. 
sion where the judge who wrote the majority opinion places a construction upon his 
own language which not only differs from those who concurred with him, but als, 
from those who dissented from him? i 


Justice Hough regarded the provisions of the scaffold law, sectigy 
12593, “nothing over, above or beyond a Simon-pure common-lay 
action for negligence. If there were a specific requirement in tha; 
section, upon which was fastened an allegation of failure or refysa| 
to comply, supported by proof, the conclusion would necessarily }. 
different. Any other rule adopted, or position taken, would permit 
the workmen’s compensation fad to drift into an unconstitutional 
operation.’ 

Chief Justice Marshall prepared what he styled a dissenting opinion, 
though stating ‘‘at the outset that I concur in the Sidomen, 
rendered by the majority of the court in this case solely upon the 
ground that there is no evidence shown by the record to support the 
verdict and judgment.’’ However, he condemns the judgment 
in the Schorling case and dissents from the reasoning in the present 
case. ‘‘The error in the Schorling case is further emphasized, and q 
difficult situation rendered ibeediiy further intensified,’’ when it js 
ointed out that at the same term of court decisions were rendered 

ased on statutes of a similar nature, one, for instance, penalizing the 
operation of a motor vehicle “at a speed greater than is reasonable 
or proper” (State v. Schaeffer, 96 Ohio St. 215, 117 N. E. 220), and 
another requiring that certain buildings should “be equipped with a 
suitable device’’ to protect the life and limb of persons Baan: win- 
dows. (Neave Bldg. Co. v. Roudebush, 96 Ohio St. 40, 117 N. E. 22.) 
The chief justice expressed himself as willing “‘in the interest of uni- 
formity, and out of deference to the doctrine of stare decisis,”’ to accept 
the doctrine in the Schorling case if former decisions on the general 
subject had been uniform and harmonious. But as matters stand 
it is his belief that ‘the declarations of the Schorling case and the 
declarations of. the majority in the instant case are unsound,’’ the 
true doctrine being as expressed in the Schaeffer and Roudebush 
cases. s 

Under the Ohio constitution the concurrence of six justices is 
28 sant to declare a statute unconstitutional except in affirming the 
ju ent of a court of appeals declaring a law unconstitutional and 
void. The majority in the instant case avoided the use of the word 
“unconstitutional,’’ but according to Chief Justice Marshall, a 

judgment of a bare majority, rendering the provisions of section 
12593 null and void, ‘even though the decision does not in terms 
declare it to be unconstitutional, nevertheless constitutes a direct 
ee upon the constitution, because that section can not be 
unenforceable upon any grounds other than its unconstitutionality, 
unless the language of the section itself is meaningless, or not capable 
of being understood.” Indeed, it was the main contention of the 
most vigorous dissentient, Justice Wanamaker, that the line of 
reasoning of and the conclusion reached by the majority of the court 
involve the wreckage of the safety regulations of the statutes of the 
State. One section of his opinion is headed, “Slaughter of the 
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statutes.” ‘‘By this decision, this statute is literally and logically 
wiped out of the books, and the majority in effect admit that it is so 
wiped out. 

judge Wanamaker sets over against each other two principles: (1) 
The conservation of life, limb, health, and safety of workmen, to be 
secured by safeguarding machinery and protecting the workmen 
from hazards. Compliance with all lawful requirements limits 
the employee to “the partial compensation furnished from the 
workmen’s compensation fund. But, if the employer fails or refuses 
to provide these safeguards, upon what principle of justice, equity, 
or humienity should he claim immunity from an action at law?’ This 
conservation policy is said to be expressed in section 34, Article II, 
which authorizes laws for ‘‘comfort, health, safety, and general 
welfare of all employees; and no other provision of the constitution 
shall impair or limit this power.” (2) The restricted liability of the 
compensation system. 

A man killed in the street by violation of the automobile traffic statute may recover 
$20,000, but the workman in the shop, who has been killed by a violation of the 
statutes providing safeguards for machinery, where his employer is a contributor 
to the workmen’s compensation fund, as nearly all of them are, may recover only the 
$5,000 provided for in that statute. What becomes of the constitutional provision, 
“Equal protection of the laws?” 

The opinion is advanced that when the employees of the State 
“fully realize what has happened to the conservation statutes of 
Ohio by virtue of this decision, that their lives and limbs have been 
further endangered, that henceforth their employers need take no 
care nor expend any money for the safeguarding of dangerous 
machinery, or dangerous places to work, or dangerous appliances, 
that the workmen at most will be limited to what they are to get 
out of the workmen’s compensation law, and that the employers are 
free from any suit at law, then I fear that the workmen of Ohio will 
not look with such supreme satisfaction upon this judgment as the 
opinion of the majority of the court seems to indicate.’ 

A third case (Toledo Cooking Co. v. Sniegowski, 136 N. E. 904) em- 
bodying identical principles, though a different statute, was before 
the court concurrently with the rehearing in the Patten case. The 
statute involved was section 1027 of the General Code, which directs 
that “‘owners and operators of shops and factories shall make suit- 
able provisions to prevent injury to persons who use or come in 
contact with machinery therein or any part thereof.” A subsection 
provided that “‘they shall guard all saws, woodcutting, wood-shaping, 
and all other dangerous machinery.” The employee in this case 
was injured by the operation of a punch press and sued for damages, 
alleging that the machine was a dangerous one, and unguarded in 
violation of the statute quoted. The trial court ruled that the 
plaintiff was not entitled under the law to sue, but the court of 
appeals reversed this decision, remanding the case for a new trial. 

€ supreme court, however, reversed the court of appeals and 
agreed with the trial court that no right of action existed, relegating 
the case to the provisions of the compensation act. The decision 
was a brief note on the authority of the Patten case above, four justices 
concurring. A vigorous dissent was again prepared by Justice 
Wanamaker, pointing out that in his opinion such a finding nullifies 
the statute involved and points the way to a continued elimination 
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of reguintory statutes as a basis for suits for damages. The attj. 
tude of the majority justices is thus summarized by Justice Wang. 
maker: 

Major premise: All common-law liability must be satisfied out of the workmey’ 
compensation fund. : 

Minor premise: Section 1027, General Code, safeguarding dangerous machinery 
etc., “merely prescribes a common-law liability.’’ 

‘herefore, all liability under section 1027, General Code, must be satisfied 6,1 
the workmen’s compensation fund. 

It is obvious that the present attitude of the court is in favor of 
suits for damages only where a specific and definite law, order, ¢ 
regulation is violated, and that where the statute appears to th 
court only to state a ‘‘common-law remedy,’’ it will not serve as 
basis for a damage suit, and the case must be disposed of under the 
compensation law. The question of the desirability of such a resul; 
is a debated one, but the practically universal acceptance of the 
principle of compensation would give support to the position of the 
majority of the Ohio court. A certain remedy, promptly and uni- 
formly available, provided for by insurance, guaranteed on the 
finding of a competent board or commission without long-drawn-ou 
disputes and the consequent antagonism, has been generally approved 
as superior to the action for damages involving pepoee factors 
and consequences. The two attitudes are brought ace to face in 
the opinions of the majority and the dissentients in the cases noted. 
Accidents will occur, though with diminished frequency, even where 
carefully devised safeguards are applied. The negligence of the 
employer who fails to make such provisions should undoubtedly be 

enalized, but that the penalty should take the form of a judgment 
or damages arrived at by an entirely different course from the 
award for compensation would seem to be more than doubtful. 
Some compensation statutes give the commission authority to add a 
percentage to the compensation award. ‘This is clearly in the nature 
of a penalty on the one hand and of a ‘‘ compassionate grant,’ to bor- 
row an Australian phrase, on the other; but the question still recurs, 
whether or not enforcement of the statute by State administration 
rather than by individual suit is the more desirable. 


of 


Enforcing the Washington Workmen's Compensation Act. 


HE workmen’s compensation act of Washington is of compulsory 
T application, with an exclusive State fund for insuring risks 
under the act. The commission administering the act is autlior- 
ized to collect premiums due, and in case of default on the employers 
part, to require of him a bond conditioned on the 5 pa cea when due, 
during the year that the bond runs, of all sums and penalties accruing. 
If the bond is not furnished, an injunction may be issued, restraining 
the employer from engaging in any ‘‘extrahazardous occupation o! 
work” until it is forthcoming. 
One McCoy, an employer in the State, chose to disregard the law 
in all its provisions. Summons and complaint were served, but he 
“failed to appear, answer, demur, or otherwise plead within the 


time allowed by law,’’ and judgment was entered accordingly. Copy 
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of the default and judgment was afterward served upon him in due 
form, but his attitude of disregard for the law remained unchanged. 
The director of the department of labor and industries thereupon 
fled his affidavit to the foregoing effect, and asked for an order 
directing the employer to appear and show cause why he should not 
be punished for year. fe On the hearing, however, the case was 
dismissed on the ground that no reasonable and proper notice had 
been given. 

On appeal to the supreme court, this action was reversed, the 
court holding that the ordinary requirement as to the issue of re- 
straining orders and injunctions did not apply, as the injunction in 
this case was final in its nature, following a judgment of which the 
employer had notice, and no bond could be required of the State offi- 
cial, the rights of the parties having been determined on the merits, in 
the earlier proceedings. It only remained, as a mandatory duty of 
the court, to grant the injunction prayed for. ‘‘It is the duty of the 
courts to enforce their valid orders, and, when it comes to their 
knowledge that such orders are not obeyed, they should enforce 
obedience by punishment for contempt.” (State v. McCoy, 209 
Pac. 1112.) 


Belgian Law Relating to Labor Contracts.’ 


BELGIAN law of August 7, 1922, which has for its purpose 
A the regulation of labor contracts, includes the following 
provisions : 

By the terms of article 6 the employment contract can, notwith- 
standing all agreements to the contrary, be canceled and damages 
can be collected when it is established that the pay of the employee 
is less than half that currently paid in the section in which he is 
employed. 

Teticles,8 and 9 recognize the impossibility of employees working 
in case of sickness or accident and suspend the operation of the 
agreement. During the first 30 days of incapacity for work, the 
employee retains the right to the pay provided for in the contract, 
notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary. The same rule 
applies to women during confinement. 

f the disability lasts more than one month the employer can at 
any time terminate the contract by paying to the employee an 
indemnity equal to three months’ pay, deduction being made for 
wages paid since the beginning of the disability. Any agreement 
fixing a smaller payment is invalid. 

When the engagement is concluded for an indefinite period, each 

of the parties has the right to terminate it by a notice to the other 
under the following conditions: 
_ (1) If the employee is dismissed there must be one month’s notice 
if the wages do not exceed 250 francs ($48.25, par) and three months’ 
notice if it exceeds that amount. Six months’ notice must be given 
if an employee has been in the service of the same employer for 10 
years, 





‘Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, July-August-September, 1922, p. 340. 
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(2) If the employee wishes to leave, he is required to give notin 
amounting to one-half the length of time of the notice required of 
the employer. 

Discharge without notice is allowed only for serious reasons, s1\}). 
















































ject to the approval of the judge. Finally, if the contract is mai) ho 
without any indication as to its duration, the party who breaks j; 
without sufficient cause or without notice is liable for a payment of 
equal to the amount of the wages during the period for which notice th 
should have been given. 
Amendment to Compulsory Collective Insurance Law of Colombia. 
AW 32 of 1922 (June 17) of Colombia supplements and amends J& ¢,< 
L. law 57 of 1915 and law 37 of 1921 regarding life insurance, tly 
latter of which was noted in the Montruiy Lasor Review of 
March, 1922 (p. 156). The principal effect of the new law is to 
authorize the nation, the departments, or the municipalities, whe, J — 
they are owners or operators of industrial, agricultural, or commercia| wi 
enterprises, to become self-insurers of the employees and workmen §& Wom 
in such enterprises. If they do so, they shall cause the necessary _ 
amounts to be appropriated in the respective budgets. The same J iy, 
right is conferred on private enterprises whose capital is not less entith 
than 50,000 pesos ($48,665, par), provided they are authorized by J ita: 
the Government and furnish the required security for the insurance 
they would otherwise be obligated to take out. Such right shall be If 
suspended whenever the employer fails to make prompt payments for ) 
on an accrued policy in accordance with the practice of insurance whe 
companies. se 
Ovi 
IS ac 
New Law on Old-Age Pensions in Denmark.? high 
mart 
HE Danish Parliament on August 7, 1922, passed an old-age (Bron 
T pension law (Law No. 348), which supersedes the law of March §kron 
13, 1908, and is to become effective April 1, 1923. the 5 
According to this aet every Danish citizen 65 years of age or over In 
residing in Denmark or serving on Danish vessels is entitled to a Mare g 
ension subject to the limitations of the law. The minimum age §Bvidec 
fina was raised from 60 years (under the old law) to 65 years in SB krone 
order to reduce expenditures. amou 
Wives, separated or divorced from their husbands, and_ widows Js dec 
who are not citizens but whose husbands were Danish subjects are R600 k 
given equal rights with Danish citizens as to old-age pensions. | Js ded 
exceptional cases upon approval of the Minister of the Interio M Th 
nsions may be granted to persons between 60 and 65 years of age. Mirecipi 
ersons who have reached 62 but not 65 years of age, whose earning JMpensic 
capacity has been reduced two-thirds or more and who are not MMbenefi 
entitled to invalidity insurance under law No. 253 of May 6, 1921) J Any 
may also receive pensious. Pas 
1922, p. 599. 
mpoy 
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The old-age pension is a fixed annual sum, one-twelfth of which 
js payable by the commune each month in advance. In case of 
ch mie the commune may, in addition to the fixed amount, furnish 
hospital treatment, medicine, artificial limbs, etc. _ 

The table following shows the amount of the pension at 65 years 
of age and the amounts received if the application is deferred till 
the sixty-sixth, sixty-seventh, or sixty-eighth year: 













ANNUAL AMOUNT ALLOWED FOR OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK. 


[Krone at par=26.8 cents.] 








Annual pension at specified ages in— 








Copenhagen. Urban districts. Rural! districts. 








65 | 6 | 67 | 68 | 6 | 6 | 67 | 68 | 6 | 6 | 67 | 68 
years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. |years. 


| 
ons 
a 


zy. | Er. 











— 


Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Er. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 

eee eres ee 552 612 666 726 444 486 534 582 330 366 402 | 438 

Women......... 504} 552) 600} 648| 402| 444/ 480| 522] 300) 330| 360) 390 

Married couples 1) 1,008 1,104 | 1,200 | 1, 296 804 882 960 | 1,038 600 660 | 720 780 
} 


















































1The amount shown for married couples is not paid unless both have reached 65 years and are thus 
entitled to a pension, but when only one has reached a pensionable age the sum granted is the same as for 
single persons. However, the pension amount shown for married couples for the later ages is received, 
if only one has reached the higher age on making application. 







If one of a married couple receiving a pension dies the pension 
for the one surviving is based on the age of the older of the two 
when the pension was first received. For every 54 kroner ($14.47, 
par) of the high-cost-of-living bonus allowed annually to married 
Government employees by the law of September 12, 1919, there 
is added every half year to the fixed amount allowed to pensioners a 
high-cost-of-living bonus amounting to 6 kroner ($1.61, par) for 
married couples both of whom have reached 65 years of age, 3 
kroner (80 cents, par) when only one has reached 65 years, and 3 
kroner for single persons, such increase not to exceed the amount of 
the pension for the half year. 

In order to encourage thrift, persons with small private incomes 
are given the same right to pensions as persons with no means, pro- 
vided the income does not exceed one-half the pension plus 100 
kroner ($26.80, par). If the private income exceeds the prescribed 
amount 50 per cent of the first 300 kroner ($80.40, par) in excess 
is deducted from the maximum pension, 75 per cent of the following 
{00 kroner ($160.80, par) in excess, and thereafter the full amount 
s deducted. 

The law takes account of changes in the economic status of the 
ecipient by providing that the pension may be decreased when the 
bensioner’s income increases sufficiently to exclude him from the 
benefits of the law. 

Any aid received pending a final decision on a case is considered 
part of the pension when a pension is allowed, and when disallowed 
credited as poor relief without the force of poor relief unless false 
iformation has knowingly been given. 

Old-age pensions are not granted to persons who have voluntarily 
mpoverished themselves for the benefit of their children or others; 
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who because of their own misconduct are without means of support: 
who have been convicted of an act considered disgraceful in pubic 
opinion; who have not permanently resided in Denmark or sajle; 
on Danish ships for the preceding five consecutive years; who durine 
the preceding three years have received aid having the effect of poo; 
relief; who during the five years previous to making application hay, 
been vagabonds or beggars or who have led a life condemned by public 
opinion. 

Special provisions are made as to pensions for persons betwee 
55 and 60 years of age when the law becomes effective. 

The State pays seven-twelfths of the communes’ expenditures 
under the old-age pension law, and also is to make additional grants 
to the communes of 1,500,000 kroner ($402,000, par) annually for the 
— 1924 to 1927 and 1,000,000 kroner ($268,000, par) annually 
or 1927 to 1929. These amounts are to be divided among the 
communes whose expenditures for old-age pensions become especially 
burdensome. , 
_ The experience under the act which this law superseded is given 
= an article on pages 175 and 176 of this issue of the MonTHLY Lazor 

EVIEW. 
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Labor Legislation in Greece.' 
A S GREECE is largely a maritime and agricultural country and 





as the industry which does exist is carried on mainly on a 

small scale, labor legislation covers only a period of about 

ten years, during which the Faeplopanent of manufacture has followed 
progress in the mining industry. In 1918 the total working popula- 
tion comprised only from 120,000 to 130,000 workers, of whom more 
than half were unskilled workers and only about 33,000 were em- 
— in industrial undertakings. Prior to 1910 three acts had 
een passed which extended in a small way the pension and accident 
systems already in force for seafarers, miners, and railway em- 
ployees. But it was not until about 1912 that a number of other 








measures were formulated which could be said to form an industrial § 





code. In the following two years large-scale industry began to 
develop and the workers organized in some of the larger cities. 

Before 1909, it is stated, the principal industrial reforms included 
the seamen’s pension fund, the fund for sponge fishers which wa: 
created by a special act carrying megan tending to lessen acc- 
dents, the railwaymen’s pension fund, and accident compensation 
in the mining industry. 

After 1909 a special department for labor and social welfare was 
set up within the Ministry of National Economy. In 1920 the depart- 
ment of labor, from which had already been separated the social 
welfare work, was made independent. A supreme labor council wa: 
formed in 1911 consisting of members of Parliament, Government 
officials, university professors, and an equal number of represente- 
tives of employers and of labor. Its functions were to study labor 
questions and to formulate bills and advise on means for the better 


ment of the workers. 


1 Data are from International Labor Review, Geneva, November, 1922, PR: 699-720. ‘“‘ Labor legislatia 
in Greece,” by Prof. A. Andréadés. See also MONTHLY Lasor Review, November, 1922, p. 205 
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The first reform put into effect was the establishment of a weekly 
rest day. Following that, questions relating to hygiene and safety, 
which were of urgent importance, were taken up. The principle of a 
maximum workday was established in 1911, and prior to the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1919 the 8-hour day had been adopted in the 
following: Machine bakeries; tobacco warehouses (during the winter 
months) ; underground work in mines and quarries; State, communal, 
and municipal services; industries requisitioned’ by the State; the 
mercantile marine (also for auxiliary labor); and tanneries (from 
October to paneary? Moreover ‘in all cases of dispute between 
employers and workers in which the Government has intervened for 
yurposes Of arbitration—and it has almost always intervened—it 
1as helped the workers to get the eight-hour day.” The eight-hour 
day is now the normal one for coopers, repairers, cleaners, carpenters, 
and builders of steamships, carpenters and builders of sailing vessels, 
class blowers, workers at arsenic ovens, lightermen handling coal and 
other goods at the port of Pirzeus, and furnacemen at electric power 
stations. 

While the greater part of machine-run industries have come under 
the eight-hour act in the principal industrial sections of the country 
it has been found impossible for various reasons to make this regula- 
tion general. 

Special acts relating to the work of women and children were 
passed in 1912 and 1913. Except in special instances, the employ- 
ment of boys under the age of 12 is prohibited; in unhygienic and 
dangerous industries the minimum age of employment is 16 or 18. 
Night work is forbidden for young persons of either sex under the 
age of 18. The general principles applying to young male workers 
are also applicable in the main to women. 

A compensation act was passed in 1914 compelling the employer 
to pay compensation, even if negligence could be proved, me Ai it 
was evident that the accident was caused by the deliberate intent of 
the victim. 

The Washington convention on unemployment was ratified by the 
Greek Government in 1920, and employment exchanges were pro- 
vided for by special decree. 

Since 1914 trade-union organization has developed rapidly. In 
1919 there were 11 labor centers, the Athens center hemiaet 37 
affiliated unions with a membership of approximately 13,000 persons. 
Four other of the larger industrial centers had 106 unions with about 
47,000 members. There are five national federations of workers— 
hotel employees, mechanics, gas and light works’ employees, tobacco 
workers, and boot and shoe workers—and a general confederation of 
labor was created in 1918. 
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1 


Fourth International Labor Conference, Geneva. 


HE fourth session of the International Labor Conference was 
held in Geneva from October 18 to November 3, 1922, with rep. 
resentatives present from 39 of the 55 Governments which ar, 

members of the League of Nations. About 114 delegates and approx. 
imately the same number of technical advisers were present at the 
conference. Lord Burnham, of Great Britain, who presided at the 
sessions of the Third International Conference, was again electe( 
president. 

The main items on the agenda for consideration were the reform of 
the constitution of the governing body, the periodicity of the sessions 
of the conference, and migration statistics. In addition to the gen- 
eral report of the director supplementary reports were made on 
oe oyment and distribution of raw materials and the eight-hour 

ay. 

In opening the conference Mr. Arthur Fontaine, president of the 
governing body of the International Labor Office, stated that the 
present session marked the end of the first cycle of sessions of the 
conference since the parliaments of the various countries had been 
unable to keep pace with the decisions reached by the conferences, 
and for that reason it had been decided to devote part of the time of 
the present session to a reorganization of the constitution and stand- 
ing orders in the my of the experience gained during their three 
years of existence. He also expressed the thanks of the international! 
labor organization for the gift by the Swiss Government of a site at 
Geneva for the erection of a permanent office building. 


Reform of Constitution of the Governing Body. 


‘THE committee on constitutional reform in its second report to 
the conference dealing with the reform of the constitution of the 
governing body proposed a new article in substitution for article 33 
of the peace treaty. The article was adopted by the conference by a 
vote-of 82 to 2, with 6 declared abstentions. The standing orders as 
revised and amended were also adopted. 
Such an amendment of the treaty requires not only a two-thirds 
majority of the conference but has to be accepted by all the States 


members of the council of the League of Nations and must obtain 
three-fourths of the votes of the States members of the league itself. 
The article as passed by the conference is as follows: 

The International Labor Office shall be under the control of a governing body con- 


sisting of 32 persons, 16 representing Governments, 8 representing the employers, and 
8 representing the workers. 





1 This article is based on the provisional record of the conference and numbers of Industrial and Labor 
Information, both published daily ty the International Labor Office, Geneva, during the sessions vi ‘he 
conference, and the Official Bulletin of the Internationa! Labor Office. 
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Of the 16 persons representing Governments, 8 shall be appointed by the members 
of chief industrial importance, and 8 shall be copemee by the members selected for 
that purpose by the Government delegates to the conference excluding the delegates 
of the 8 members mentioned above. Of the 16 members represented 6 shall be non- 
European States. 

Any question as to which are the members of chief industrial importance shall be 
decided by the council of the League of Nations. 

The persons representing the employers and the persons representing the workers 
shall be elected respectively by the employers’ delegates and the workers’ delegates 
to the conference. Two employers’ representatives and two workers’ representatives 
shall belong to non-European States. 

The period of office of the governing body shall be three years. 

The method of filling vacancies and of appointing substitutes and other similar 
questions, may be decided by the governing body subject to the approval of the 
conference. 

The governing body shall, from time to time, elect one of its members to act as its 
chairman, shall regulate its own procedure, and shall fix its own times of meeting. A 
special meeting shall be held if a written request to that effect is made by at least 12 
of the representatives on the governing body. 


In regard to the periodicity of the sessions of the conference the 
proposal that the conference should meet “at least once in every two 
years” instead of “at least once in every year” was rejected by the 
committee on constitutional reform by a vote of 17 to 15 and it was 
unanimously decided to request the conference to refer the following 
resolutions to the governing body: 


(1) The commission while proposing that the present text of paragraph 1 of article 
389 should remain unchanged, recommends that the conference should hold alternative 
sessions of preparation and of decision. 

In the examination of items inscribed on the agenda, the first sessions should be 
devoted to the general discussion of drafts for conventions or drafts for recommenda- 
tions, demanding a vote by asimple majority only. The final vote upon these decisions 
in the conditions provided for by paragraph 2 of article 405, that is to say by a two- 
thirds majority, should be held at the opening of the following session. 

(2) The commission recommends to the conference that the governing body be 
invited in future to draw up the agenda of the conference in such a manner that matters 
of international importance having particular interest for distant countries should be 
placed on the agenda of alternate sessions of the conference, and that constitutional 
questions and questions with regard to which it may be proposed to adopt draft con- 
ventions uald be decided only at the sessions referred to above. 


The first resolution was passed but the second was rejected by a 
large majority. ay 

Following the submission of this amendment to the conference the 
three groups elected their representatives on the governing body who 
hold office for three years. Only four countries had to be nominated 
by the Government group to appoint representatives, as the others 
are appointed by the countries of chief industrial importance, which, 
according to a recent decision of the council of the League of Nations, 
are Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
and Japan. 

The other four countries nominated by the Government group are: Chile, Finland, 
Poland, and Spain. 

The employers’ group elected the following: Titular members—Messrs. Lithgow 
(Great Britain), Pinot (France), Olivetti (Italy), Carlier (Belgium), Hodac (Ozecho- 
slovakia), and Gemmil (South Africa). Deputy members—Messrs. Colomb (Switzer- 
land), Oersted (Denmark), Vogel (Germany), Verkade (Netherlands), Graupera 
(Spain), and Coulter (Canada). Extra deputy members—Messrs. Yovanovitch (Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom), Schuman (Norway), and Taube (Esthonia). 

The workers’ group elected the following: Titular members—Messrs. Jouhaux 
(France), Oudegeest (Netherlands), Poulton (Great Britain), Leipart (Germany), 
Tom Moore (Canada), and Thorberg (Sweden). Deputy members—Messrs.D’ Aragona 
(Italy), Huber (Austria), Schiirch (Switzerland), Joshi (India), Caballero (Spain), 
and Zulawski (Poland), 
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Recommendation on Emigration Statistics. 


[? WAS stated in the report of the special committee on emigration 

and immigration to the International Labor Conference of 19} 
that the question of insuring a supply of information, as accurate 
and complete as possible, on the different aspects of the problem of 
immigration was essential to any study of the subject from an inter- 
national point of view. This item was, therefore, placed on the agenda 
of the fourth session of the conference and the following recommend- 
ation concerning the reporting of emigration and immigration sta- 
tistics by the different countries was unanimously carried by the 
conference: 


1. The general conference recommends that each member of the international |a}yor 
organization should communicate to the International Labor Office all informatioy 
available concerning emigration, immigration, repatriation, transit of emigrants oy 
outward and return journeys, and the measures taken or contemplated in connection 
with these questions. 

This information should be communicated so far as possible every three months. 
and within three months of the end of the period to which it refers. 

2. The general conference recommends that each member of the internation! 
labor organization should make every effort to communicate to the International 
Labor Office, within six months of the end of the year to which they refer, and so far 
as information is available, the total figures of emigrants and immigrants, showing 
separately nationals and aliens, and specifying particularly, for nationals, and, as {a 
as possible, for aliens— 

3 Sex. 
(2) Age. 

(3) Occupation. 

(4) Nationality. 

(5) Country of last residence. 

(6) Country of proposed residence. 

3. The general conference recommends that each member of the international labor 
organization should, if possible, make agreements with other members providing for— 
8} The adoption of a uniform definition of the term “ emigrant.’’ 

(6) The determination of uniform particulars to be entered on the identity papers 
issued to emigrants and immigrants by the competent authorities of members who are 
parties to such agreements. 

(c) The use of a uniform method of recording statistical information regarding cmigra- 
tion and immigration. 





Reports on the Hours Convention and on Unemployment. 


SPECIAL reports were made to the conference on the hours con- 
vention, on unemployment, and on distribution of raw materials, 
the report on the situation with regard to ratification of the hours 
convention being submitted to the conference as an appendix to the 
director’s report. The report outlines the position of the various 
States in regard to the convention, five countries—Greece, India, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Roumania—having ratified it, while 
those states which not only have not ratified but which have not 
replied to the request for information are listed and the present posi- 
tion of ratification is reported for the remaining countries. In thie 
last section of the report an attempt is made to classify the dis- 
crepancies which may exist between national legislation and the text 
of the draft convention, the Washington draft convention being 
taken article by article for the purpose. 
As a result of the special report presented to the conference by 
the committee on unemployment appointed at the 1921 session 4 
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resolution was passed advocating the continuation of the study 
which had been begun with a view to making unemployment statistics 
more comparable internationally and to improving them from the 
national point of view. It was agreed that the International Labor 
Office should continue the work of the collection of information and 
international cooperation, and should especially study the respective 
movements of production and consumption of the various classes of 
coods. Finally it was resolved, “with a view to combating unem- 
ployment crises, that the International Labor Office shall be in- 
structed to make, in collaboration with the economic and financial or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, a special study of the crises of un- 
employment, their recurrences and the fluctuations of economic activity, 
to collate and compare, in particular, the results of investigations 
made in various countries, and to make known the measures taken 
with a view to sustaining economic activity, and thus stabilizing 
the labor market.” 


Other Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


HERE were 15 resolutions adopted by the conference for 
reference to the governing body. Among the most important 
were a resolution Gissducel by the workers’ delegate from 
India requesting that a detailed investigation be made of the living 
and working conditions in eastern countries, the report to be pre- 
sented to the 1923 conference, and one calling for an investigation 
of working and living conditions in central Europe. Because of the 
marked unrest among the working classes, particularly in these 
countries, resolutions adopted proposed that the International 
Labor Office should make a documentary investigation into the 
standard of working-class life in relation to the pre-war standard in 
Germany and the other countries with a seriously depreciated ex- 
change in order to throw light upon the situation and to ascertain 
the means already adopted or contemplated in such countries for 
securing to the workers an adequate living wage. 
A third resolution of importance closely connected with the 
— of immigration, witich was strongly advocated by the woman 
elegates of the conference, requested the governing body to authorize 
the iscenticnel Labor Office to study means for a closer collabo- 
ration with the advisory committee of the League of Nations against 
beng in women in connection with the emigration of women and 
children. 


Congress of Chilean Railway Employees.! 


HE sessions of the congress of Chilean railway employees held 
at San Fernando, August 7 to 11, 1922, were devoted to the 
organization of a railway men’s federation. By a close vote 

on the question of withdrawing from the Chilean Fcderation of Labor 
(Federacién Obrera de Chile) it was decided to withdraw and to form an 
autonomous federation to be known as the Chilean Railway Men’s 





‘El Mercurio, Santiago, Sept. 8, 10, 12, 18, and 20, 1922. 
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Federation (Confederacién Obrera Ferroviaria de Chile). However 
the new federation will have two representatives to serve in a, 
informational capacity before the executive committee of the Feder, 
tion of Labor, thus maintaining close relations with that body. 

The federation will consist of local unions called “ consejos federale 
ferroviarios,’’ membership in which will be open to men and women, 
to pensioned and superannuated workers, and to both skilled and yp. 
skilled workers, employed either on the State or private railways 

The aims and methods of the railway men’s federation as given jy 
the first two articles of the constitution are as follows: 


ArticLe 1. To protect and ameliorate the economic, moral, technical, and socia| 
conditions of the vag om | men and prepare them to assume direct control of the indy. 
try, in accordance wi 
workers. 

Art. 2. For the realization of its aims the federation will employ the method of 
class struggle and support the aspirations of the national proletariat. 


the principle that the instruments of labor belong to the 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, 1922. 


reau of Labor Statistics 254 labor disputes resulting in strikes 
and lockouts occurred in this country during the third quarter 
of 1922. As the reports in some instances do not reach the eons 
until some time after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occur- 
ring during the quarter was perhaps somewhat larger than the above 
figure. Complete data relative to these strikes have not been re- 
ceived by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify all that 
have been received. ‘The figures in the following table should there- 
fore be understood to be an advance statement and should not be 
accepted as final. 
The following table shows the number of disputes beginning in the 
third quarter of 1922: 


A CCORDING to information received by the United States Bu- 


DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1921 AND 1922. 








Month not 


stated. Total. 


July. August. | September.| 





121 | 
67 | 





17 
13 








As in the preceding quarter, one of the largest and most bitterly 
contested strikes in the history of the country occurred during this 
quarter, that of the 400,000 railroad federated shop crafts against a 
; res of the Railroad Labor Board reducing wages, beginning 

uly 1. 

With the exception of other railroad strikes of less prominence the 
following were the more important strikes of the quarter as respects 
the number of employees directly involved: 50,000 garment workers 
in New York City and 9,000 shirt workers in New York and New Jer- 
sey, occurring in July and directed against the “‘social shops’’; 20,000 
employees of the surface and elevated street railways of Chicago in 
August against a 17 per cent wage reducton; 7,000 clothing workers of 
Philadelphia in July for union recognition; 5,000 hat and cap makers 
in New York City in July for extension of agreement; and 5,000 
clothing workers in Baltimore during July for wage increase and 
against “social shops’’; 4,000 boot and shoe employees in Lynn, Mass., 
during August for Soak pay. 

The data in the following table relate to the 254 disputes reported 
to have occurred during the quarter. The strikes that occurred 
during the quarter but in which the exact month was not stated 
appear in a group by themselves. 
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STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922, BY MONTHS. 











l 
| Month not | 
| stated. 


July. | August. | September. 





Pennsylvania 
Ohio. 


New Jersey 
California 
Missouri 
Michigan 


Rhode Island 
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Washington . 
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Kentucky 

Louisiana 

New Hampshire 

Tennessee 
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Interstate 


I cohttvas scsepapstnsscrineseds 








Of these 254 industrial disputes 196 occurred east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 36 occurred west 
of the Mississippi, and 10 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi River. 

Owing chiefly to strikes of railroad employees the number of inter- 
state strikes during the quarter was larger than usual, amounting 
to 12. 

As to cities, New York City, as usual, had the largest number of 
disturbances, 39, followed by Chicago with 8, Cleveland with 6, and 
Baltimore, Rochester, Boston, and Haverhill with 5 each. 

As to sex the distribution was as follows: Males, 140 disputes; 
females, 4; males and females, 66; sex not reported, 44. 

The industries in which two or more disputes were reported are 
shown in the table which follows: 


DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS REPORTED AS OCCURRING 
. DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922, BY MONTHS. 





_— 
—_— 





Industry or occupation. | July August. “2 eee | Total. 





to 
te 


Tobacco workers 

Iron and steel...... sath aid ne ocean 
Street railways............ yk ae oe ae 
Musicians and theatrical employees 

Brick and tile 
Policemen and firemen.........-.....-.. 
Hotels and restaurants................... 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. ....... 
Brewery Workers... .. 26. ccccceceeeseee- 
Paper makers 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 
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In 184 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 15 disputes they were not so connected; in 4 disputes both 
union and nonunion employees were involved; in 2 disputes the 
employees changed from nonunion to union after the dispute began; 
and in 49 disputes the question of union affiliation was not reported. 

In 197 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each disturb- 
ance; in 1 dispute, 3 employers; in 2 disputes, 4 employers; in 16 
disputes, more than 5 employers; and in 38 disputes the number of 
employers was not ie 

In the 207 disputes for which the number of persons was reported 
there were 599,179 employees directly involved, an average of 2,895. 
In 28 disputes in which the number mvolved was 1,000 or more the 
strikers numbered 568,067, thus leaving 31,112 involved in the 
remaining 179 disputes, or an average of 174 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: July, 531,055 persons in 71 
disputes, average 7,480, of whom 11,555 were in 60 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 193; August, 47,564 persons in 
72 disputes, average 661, of whom 11,342 were in 61 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 186; September, 20,148 persons in 
59 disputes, average 341, of whom 8,248 were in 54 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 153. In 5 disputes, involving 412 
persons, the month in which the strike began was not reported. 

The following table shows the causes of the disputes in so far as 
reported. As usual, wages was the most prominent question in- 
volved, being about 45 per cent of all the disputes, followed by general 


conditions, agreements, recognition of union, sympathy, and the 
open and the closed shop. 


DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922, BY 
MONTHS AND PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 











Month not 


stated. Total. 


Cause. July. August. |September. 


| 








Ps 


Increase of wages 

Decrease of wages 

Increase of hours 

ss aniiniln sc Aaiieninnwhbonyen 
Decrease of wages and increase of hours.... 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours. ... 
Nonpayment of wages..................... 
Recognition of union 

Recognition and wages 

Recognition and hours 

General conditions 

Conditions and wages 

Discharge of employees 

Open or closed shop 

In regard to agreement 

New agreement 

Sympathy 

Discrimination 

Unfair products 

Jurisdictional 

Miscellaneous 

Not reported 


Sr 


ry 
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It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 184 strikes 
during the quarter, including several in which the positions of the 
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employees were filled or they returned to work with probably lit;), 
interruption of the work. : 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the thir 
quarter of 192) and 1922: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921 AND 1922, BY MONTHs. 





—_— 
— — 


| 
| | Month not | 
July. | August. pales stated. | Total. 





—= 





59 65 





142 133 88 61 | 
44 16 | 





The table following shows the results of disputes ending in the third 
quarter of 1922: 
DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922, BY MONTHS AND RESULTS 





— — 





| Month not | 


Result. : August. Speers stated. | 





In favor of employers. ...................-- 
In favor of employees 

Compromised 

Employees returned pending arbitration .- .). 
Not reported 











The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the third 
quarter of 1922: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1922, OF NUMBER REPORTING. By 
MONTHS AND DURATION. 











; | | ae | Month not 
Duration. | July. | August. | September. stated. 


| 
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The number of days lost in disputes ending in the quarter, for the 
159 reporting, was 7,707. The average duration of these disputes 
was 48 days. The average duration of the disputes lasting less than 
90 days was 17 days. 

By months the record is as follows: July, 1,763 days lost, average 
41; August, 2,004 days lost, average 35; September, 3,940 days !ost, 
average 67. 

Of the 159 disputes ending during the quarter and reporting dura- 
tion, 140 reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 
714,665, an average of 5,105. 

Of the 184 ceapntes reported as ending during the quarter, 157 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 770,859, an 


average of 4,910. 
[200] 
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Recent Strikes in China.! 


HE increasing industrial unrest in China? is shown by strike 
¥ movements of recent months, involving in some instances a 
very considerable territory and number of workers. The 
seamen’s strike of Hongkong, settled March 5, 1922, was followed by 
a stevedores’ strike in March and April and a strike among cargo 
coolies resulting in wage increases to both these groups of workers. 
The wages of stevedores was increased 224 per cent over the old 
rate of 10 to 12 cents per ton of cargo and the cargo coolies’ wages 
were raised from 60 to 80 cents silver a day. The wages quoted are 
in Mexican dollars, one Mexican dollar being equal, at par, to about 
54 cents in United States currency. A strike of ships’ tally clerks 
was settled in May by a readjustment of hours and increased wages 
amounting to $3.10 per day for head tally clerks and $2.35 per day for 
tally clerks. These rates were retroactive to April 1, 1922, and did 
not include any allowance for meals. 

The carpenters’ guild of Hongkong, after a two months’ strike 
for a 50 per cent increase in wages, received increases varying from 
35 per cent for those drawing less than $10 a month to 20 per cent 
for those paid from $20 upward. 

Employees in Hongkong boarding houses secured increased wages, 
as a result of a strike, and an agreement was also reached that no 
men not members of the guild should be employed. The guild 
gave up the demand for a 10-hour day. A strike among Hongkong 
hotel and restaurant workers for increased wages and better working 
conditions, beginning June 20, 1922, came to a close in the fall with 
complete defeat for the strikers, new staffs generally being engaged 
while some of the strikers went back to work under the same condi- 
tions as the new men. Tea-house workers, through their guild, 
demanded wage increases varying from 30 to 45 per cent, which were 
granted them after a conference between representatives of employers 
and workers. 

Printers on Chinese newspapers in Hongkong secured an increase 
of 424 per cent in wages, and an agreement was concluded that no 
compositor should be dismissed within six months of the date of the 
agreement without just cause and after due discussion with the guild, 
also that no apprentice compositors should be hired during that 
time. A strike of rice coolies, lasting two months, resulted in a 
374 per cent increase in wages for those workers receiving $10 silver 
or less a month and 324 per cent for those receiving over $10. 

In Hankow a strike at the Hanyang Iron and Steel Works, in July, 
over the closing of the workmen’s club by the managers of the steel 
works was settled in four days. Seventy-two workmen who had been 
dismissed in connection with the organization of the club were taken 
back and a reorganization of the club was authorized. New officers 
of the club were elected and it was planned to start a night school and 
a savings bank for the workers, the managers of the establishment 
leaving control of the club in the hands of the workers. 








! The data on which this article is based are from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce trade in- 
formation bulletin No. 75: Labor and industrial conditions in China, Washington, Oct. 30, 1922; consular 
reports dated Sept. 16 and Oct. 10, 1922; English press in China, July, August and September, 1922. 

See MONTELY Labor REVIEW, August, 1921, pp. 16-30; May, 1922, pp. 9-15; July, 1922, pp. 175, 176. 
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In August a strike of workers in the Hanyang arsenal, the larceg 
in the country, was suppressed by soldiers, resulting in the destryo. 
tion of the plant by the workers. The loss was reported to be abou 
$6,000,000. In this and a number of other strikes the disturhe; 
political situation seems to have been a factor, there having boo) 
a lack of agreement between military and civil authorities, and intop. 
ference on the part of one or the other frequently resulted in violence 
and bloodshed. | 

A strike at the Pinghsiang colliery in Hankow and alone {hy 
Chuchow-Anyuan Railway in September, involving more than 1(),()99 
workers, was caused by the low wages and poor working conditions 
The workers claimed that the majority of the workmen earned oly 
20 coppers a day, were obliged to work over 10 hours a day, and were 
subjected to frequent flogging and scolding. They formulated {7 
demands which included recognition of their club as a trade-union, y 
grant of $10,000 for the club Suilding in addition to a $200 monthly 
subsidy, and no reduction in their pay for sick leave. They demanded, 
furthermore, that foremen should be forbidden to flog or scold they 
in the future, that coal diggers’ wages should be doubled and their 

romotion should be systematic, and that railway laborers receiving 
ess than 40 cents a day should be entitled to 10 cents increase. he 
strike was successful, an agreement granting practically all their de- 
mands being signed by representatives of the railway and mine authori- 
ties and of the workers, as well as by six mediators. 

Other strikes in this district took place during September on the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, at the Hankow Water Works and Electric 
Light Co., and at the Yangtze Engineering Works. On account of the 
continual labor troubles and unrest in this industrial center the 
Hupeh industrial commission announced that regulations governing 
factory management and employment of labor were before the pro- 
vincial assembly for approval and as soon as they were sanctioned 
they would constitute the labor code for Hupeh factories. 

During August and September strikes occurred on a number of 
Chinese railroads, including the Peking-Suiyuan, the Peking-Hankow, 
and the Peking-Mukden Railways. Various demands were made by 
the strikers, but the basis of the strikes seemed to be the unsettled 
political conditions. On the Peking-Hankow Railroad all the trains 
were suddenly stopped, leaving passengers stranded all along the line. 
The workers on this railway demanded increased pay for certain classes 
of workers, provision of workmen’s houses and rest houses at different 
points along the line, and payment of wages for time lost because o! 
accidents. Their demands were granted. Several persons were 
killed and a number seriously injured as results of clashes between 
strikers and armed guards or soldiers on the different railways. 
While these strikes were settled, temporarily, at least, there remaine( 


a considerable feeling of unrest, and steps were being taken by rail- 


road workers on the various lines, it was reported, to strengthen aud 
consolidate their organizations. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 1922. 


By Hues L, Kerwin, Drrector or ConciLiaTION. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
T exercised his good offices in connection with 11 labor disputes 
during November, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 
8,428 Tr. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, NOVEMBER, 1922. 



































































Company or industry and location. sieoaeaiar: | Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. | set 
Pullman Co., Wilmington, Del......... Strike. ..... a ee re ee eee Pending. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, |..... do......| PODS codeces ce Union activity...... Adjusted. 

a. j | 
Meat cutters, Chicago, Ill............... Threatened | Meat cutters. ...| Ask increase in min- Do. 

| strike. imum wage. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., | Strike...... Employees. ..... Working conditions. Do. 

Scottdale, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Waverly Sta- |..... a | Freight handlers | Sunday work. ...... Pending. 

tion (Newark, N. J.) 

Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, ..... O00: .¥5s. | Knitters, ete....) Wagecut;uniondis- | Do. 

Ind. ‘ ; | sension. 

Katz & Ogush Co., New York City.....!....- BOiisdds Jewelry workers.| Alleged discrimina- | Do. 
} tion for union ac- 
tivity. 
Miners, Old Forge, P8..........sceseee-\--0-- Oeics. 2) EONS ins cineviaid Wage cut; working | Adjusted. 
conditions. 
Dairy and grocery clerks, New York .....do...... Retail clerks....| Renewal of agree- | Pending. 

City. ments. 

Black and White Taxi Co., New York |.....do......| Driversand me- | Reduction — wage Do. 

City. chanics. commissions. 

Plaster contractors, Columbus, Ohio...|..... _ eee Lathers (wood, | Piece work to day | Do. 
wire an< work. 
metal). 
. Workmen 
Date of— | affected 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. | —__——————_ 
Begin- | paging | Dir | Indi- 
ning. ; 6- rectly. | rectly. 
1922 1922 | 
PS SENN, GE cao cn.00 soloowess becommacepsoeccecaselcsesowecselesss sees thees<s446|<eveeess 


Pennsylvania Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Agreed to former condi- | Nov. 6 | Nov. 12/ 1,600 
P i 


















a. tions. 

Meat cutters, Chicago, Ill................ Increase granted........ | Nov. 1) Nov. 28| 2,500 1,500 

United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., | Men returned on own | Nov. 11 | Nov. 14 ee 
Scottdale, Pa. initiative. | 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Waverly Sta- | Operating with new men | Sept. 12 |.......... __ | Saree 
tion (Newark, N. J.). 

Worse en ee. FCs, WWE, |. 0. .ecch@boscceseseceenss | a | eee EEE 
nd. 

Katz & Ogush Co., New York City...... | SC eroqugauadacqeooqwonces$é Bopt..1l |... -0deses 18 43 

Miners, Old Forge, Pa..........-.......- Employers granted re | Nov. 20 | Nov. 20 | 2 | 1,450 

uests. 
Dairy and grocery clerks, New York City.| 163 stores settied.......- oe eee 200 |. pwadn. 
Black & White SEO. MOOU  UNME NOT 81. do hin cccdedcdccsscccoces Nov. 






Plaster contractors, Columbus, Ohio..... bpepenecy cobspedsticesiecoes- ‘ oem, tele sp dippeiebaithindhas 


5, 435 2,993 


| | | 
On December 1, 1922, there were 39 strikes before the department 


for settlement and in addition 9 controversies which had not yet 
eached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending was 48. 
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Cooperative-Marketing Studies by United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


PRESS release of the United States Department of Agricy- 
A ture, dated November 29, 1922, discloses the fact that tha; 
department is carrying on a series of studies of the cooperative 
movement, both at home and abroad. To determine the types of 
organization most commonly in use in the United States and to 
appraise their value under varying conditions information is now being 
collected from 10,000 cooperative organizations regarding the form 
of organization of each, whether it is a stock or nonstock company. 
whether it is incorporated or unincorporated, whether all members 
are producers, and what method is used for determining and paying 
dividends. ne 
About 100 of the leading cooperative organizations in the United 
States are being examined and given individual study in order to 
determine the methods of each in relation to the cost per unit of prod- 
uct handled. The first of these studies is that of the Californis 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and includes a history of citrus fruit 
marketing and of the exchange; the methods and costs of operation 
are analyzed and it is shown just how the great success achieved by 
the organization has been realized. The results of the study 
are presented in a bulletin now in preparation. Other similar 
studies which will be presented in bulletins include that of the Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange, the Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange, 
the Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, the Michigan Elevator 
Exchange, the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
the Dark Leaf Tobacco Growers, and the Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
Association. “Many projects relating to cooperation are also being 
conducted in cooperation with State agricultural institutions. 

Studies of cooperation abroad are being made both at long range 
and by sending representatives who are experts in cooperation to 
study the cooperative systems at first hand. These studies will 
show under what conditions various forms of cooperation have suc- 
ceeded or failed, and the operating methods of the successful organi- 
zations. ‘The countries which have received study include Denmark. 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Russia. It is planned to publish the 
results of these investigations in a series of bulletins on cooperative 
marketing in foreign countries. The first of the series will cover 
Russia, Denmark, and the Scandinavian countries, where highly 
developed types of cooperative organizations are found. 

The department now has in press a bibliography of cooperative 
literature. A statistical history of sig ary since 1912 is als 
being prepared. Another project is a list of farmers’ buying an¢ 
selling organizations in the United States. This list will be ar 
ranged by commodities handled, and subdivided by States. It wil 
include practically all farmers’ cooperative organizations. The com- 
modity groups being used are cotton and cotton products, dairy 
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COOPERATION. 205 
products, forage crops, fruits, vegetables, grain, and dry beans, live 
stock, nuts, poultry and poultry products, tobacco, and wool and 
mohair. Miscellaneous buying, selling, and retailing associations will 
also be listed. 





Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Austria. 


tains an article on the cooperative movement in Austria, by 

Emmy Freundlich, member of the central committee of the 
International Cooperative Alliance, and member of the Austrian 
Parliament. According to this article the economic situation has 
greatly affected the cooperative movement. Extracts from the 
account are given below: 


It is not possible, for example, to keep count of expenses. The value of income 
and outgo changes every day. Nobody who has real money in his hands can imagine 
the difficulty of having money that is bad. In Austria we find that all that we have 
inour economic life is changing and all is every day altered in value. Every month 
all that we need for living is noted by a State department, and when the figures of 
cost of living go up then all wages are raised in the same percentage. Not only are 
wages changing from month to month, also our cost of freights, our taxes, and all that 
is necessary for the work of an economic organization changes from week to week, 
often from day to day. For all the value of our capital is changing with the value of 
the krone. 

In any other country the cooperative societies can go to their membership and ask 
for more capital. If we would do that in this way we would never have capital 
enough, because when the capital came into our treasury the kronen would have only 
he half of their value. 

What we have is not money, itis only paper. We can not buy from other countries. 
‘ow | pound of bread costs 5,670 kronen and a pound of beef costs 15,000 kronen. A 
meal in the restaurant of our wholesale costs 5,000 kronen. 

There are many other difficulties behind the evolution of our movement. We have 
yorked with all our forces and we have also had good results the last year. The figures 
n our report are very high, and a foreign reader will find that the Austrian cooperators 
may seem rich, but nobody must forget that all the figures are only Austrian kronen. 

All the cooperative societies that are members of our central union have had good 
esults. But we have not so many societies as we had before, because we have united 
hore and more small societies to big ones. We have only 97 cooperative societies in 
bur union and 52 societies which are productive societies and societies for house build- 
ng and credit. Their evolution is shown by the following figures: 


tT; October, 1922, issue of Cooperation (New York City) con- 


























Item. 1914 1920 1921 
lumber of cooperative societies which reported............. 96 103 97 
ED. 3 Ji bess ddsoseeseret éhcodedscsvccleeteesenedesas 584 704 
ec ccnde dtc ccoukdlccscedebbocecetiesedte 105, 065 503, 622 574, 116 
Kronen. Kronen. Kronen. 

“RIS STE ee se 3, 105, 065 16, 532, 365 107, 213, 836 
RR SER i: Phe a te 1, 703,065 | 16, 417, 871 85, 879, 491 
tC (il SRR a 5 a 6, 722, 356 55,075,750 | 483, 411, 017 
ee | te ld Peveesccbeucusval 43, 068, 851 | 1, 821, 130,750 | 10, 388, 278, 304 
otal profit and surplus savings................. bhanchaunaud 6, 722, 356 44, 035, 573 | 986, 121, 877 
ofit and savings returns for the members.................| 1, 379, 698 | 36, 727, 433 | 153, 300, 562 





Canada. 


HE October, 1922, issue of the Public Service Monthly (Regina) 
contains a summary of the eighth annual report of the cooperation 


d markets branch of the Saskatchewan Department of A 


tthe year ending April 30, 1922. 
[205 ] 


qroulture, 
The number of shareholders in 
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agricultural associations in the Province is 17,977. The aid-up 
capital has increased from $466.009 to $500,485. During th 























er ° ° ° C year dt 
41 associations marketing live stock shipped 564 cars, the receipt 
amounting to $607,877. The value of farm products markete, 
through the associations amounted to $12,885, while the total yaly, 
of supplies handled amounted to $4,405,947. The aggregate tum. I _ 
over of the associations, including live stock, amounted to $5,026,799 JR 
the net profit ed#rned being $135,405. ou 
Finland. “ 
"THE business of the Finnish Cooperative Wholesale Society (t}, Dis 
“S. O. K.”’) for the year 1921 amounted to 359,143,295 Finnish # ** 
marks ($69,314,656, par), according to the September, 1922, issue of 
Kooperatéren (Stockholm). Of this amount 20,339,090 Finnis) ; 
marks ($3,925,444, par) represent sales of goods produced by the I cor 
wholesale itself. About 490 retail societies are members of the whole. & but 
sale society. me: 
The 509 “neutral” cooperative societies in membership with the I ties 
General Cooperative Union of Distributive Societies, to which the 
wholesale society belongs, had sales of 1,058,054,497 Finnish marks °°’ 
($204,204,518, par) during 1921 and a net saving of 11,793,335 Fn- 
nish marks ($2,276,114, par). These societies had a combined men-e 
bership of about 190,000. 
Germany. Inder 
Indep 
‘THE German Statistical Yearbook for 1920 contains figures show- I Woe 
ing the development of the German cooperative movement. Wage 





In the following table is shown the number of the various classes oj 
cooperative societies registered on January 1 of the years 1914 to 1919: 






COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES REGISTERED ON JANUARY 1, OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 191. 




















Number of societies in— 








‘Class of society. |-—— — — 
| 





































| | 
1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 
Ouattt eptheties...ccodecsencevecacenscesgageoes ase én a 19,203 | 19,568 | 19,620 | 19,694 | 19,793 20,18 
Industrial societies dealing in raw materials........... 436 462 5A2 665 857 | 1,38 
Agricultural societies dealing in raw materials....... -. 2,429 | 2,565 | 2,621 | 2,699) 2,755) 2,8 
Societies for the purchase of merchandise.............. 317 338 347 433 493 its 
Establishmeut societies: 
EE ee oS en ee ee ae 348 361 360 346 339 9 
pO ey rrr oe EM 1,909 | 2,073 | 2,070| 2,158; 2,219 2,4 
Societies for purchase of machinery and tools........ hd 17 15 14 i4 13 3 
Storage societies: ; 
I ha celinitintlcsocdsqtieguitilsscenbcceocecs 123 114 127 129 130 
| ee Spine tdbttte: th iets ane 512 520 540 564 610 
Raw materials and storage societies: 
prone make Waban) wilh s+ ~crbedtedede sees be deiee - = = .- 1 
tthe clitbabeedhddiibinhshsrenenencee 1 2 
Productive societies: 3 
Ns hdd disse able ddenedlbliebabades edeccessens 428 430 540 858 | 1,028 1,1 
iin. oc cncacensanhonce at ead RE 4,001 | 4,066] 4,064, 4,079) 4,089 4, 
Stock breeding and grazing societies................... 486 540 544 545 560) 3 
I inn odenntnadeobecseacecesececey pss 2,340 | 2,320| 2,288; 2,281) 2,277 4% 
Housing and building associations: Tc 
Proper......... Spahaiinthakeséshse=bsbsaddneds ..-« 1,346] 1,403 | 1,386/ 1,388] 1,391 
Soclety hen tae Eno cendecons ide capewacubaes 128 139 143 140 138 - 
Other socdothes. . 22... cece cece eee tecececerece owreqecd 378 380 353 362 371 Vholesa, 
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The development of the German consumers’ cooperative movement 
during the period 1914 to 1920 is shown in the following table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1914, 1919, AND 1920. 
{Mark at par=23.8 cents.]| 

















—— es se — 
Item | 1914 1919 1920 

at caannedrh ererebeudesenecwenttiewees ty 2,300,000 | 3,000, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
eT | ‘Marks. Marks. | Marks. 
Gales, nc andbbsacssens ee eT Pee 657, 103,000 863 , 055, 000 920, 592, 000 
Sales of articles manufactured by the s¢tcieties........... 123, 197, 000 177, 168, 000 188,979, 000 
Discount sales of private stores to cooperators........... 42, 235,000 5,019, 000 5,354, 000 
Reserve [UNG ..cccccccccecccccccccccccccsccccccscccecece 32,011, 000 59, 001, 000 | 62,934, 000 








As concerns the composition of the membership of cooperative 
consumers’ societies, no data are available for all societies combined, 
but below are given occupational statistics, for the year 1919, of the 
membership of the Central Federation of German Consumers’ Socie- 
ties, which may be considered as representative. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CENTRAL FEDERA-., 
TION OF GERMAN CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES, 1919. 














Occupational group. Number. | Per cent. 








Independent tradespeople................---..-. as en and alikpidin tami ag alhdie nati 126, 794 5.8 
DGPUe I ooo B Ss 5 ob. Seas as ceee ses cabiesssccccccevccocccosstesescsccs 50, 882 2.3 
Professional workers, State and municipal employees...........................--. 113, 240 5.1 
Tes ela cecesubest ies inéeabie ts ccevcchcaiebscnspectece 1, 565, 851 71, 2 
IID on 0.0. 5 Gains 454446) nsb il 40s on 4500 0cdocccccddneessesé 48, 167 2.2 
No fixed occupation (pensioners, persons living on their income, etc.)............. 294, 278 13. 4 

on cinchnndidpebspecdhviibsebutnesébeedbectbeosacccesenete 2,199, 212 100. 0 

















Great Britain. 


‘THE statistics of operation of registered consumers’ societies in 

Great Britain for the year 1921 are contained in a summary 
from the annual report of the Registry of Friendly Societies. Some 
of these figures are shown below: 


OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1921. 
{Pound at par—$4.8665.] 





































































Amount re- 

Number | Number of} Share | Amount of turned in 
Type of society, of members. | _ capital. business. Surplus. dividends on 
societies. purchases. 

| | | 
ail societies: i 
General supply De nate 1,37 4,482,394 £74, 944, 983 £219, 143, 450 £18, 247,303 £17, 457, 951 
— . _ ET PRRs 2 | y 32, 5: 2, 275 
Refreshments.......... 41 10, 783 206, 199 699, 370 16, 761 * 87 
Miscellaneous.......... 33 12) 368 280; 977 792; 777 1 11/937 2,575 
Total: 1921........... | 1,489 | 4,531,577 | 75,504,973 | 220,968, 127 | 18,265,213 | 17, 474, 888 
LA d.. kc 1,467 | 4,443,088 | 76,266,483 | 246,064,774 | 25,697,610 | 19,394,735 
Vholesale societies: 1921. . .| 4 2,205 | 6,282,297 | 102,955,518 | 14,504,129 211, 160 
a. 3 2,186 | 5,460,270 | 136, 479, 615 | : 81) 420 29; 055 
| 





1 Loss, 
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Poland. 


"THE consumers’ cooperative movement in Poland has greatly 

developed since the war, according to an article (pp. 427—43») 
in the July-September, 1922, issue of the Revue des Etudes ( ‘oopéra- 
tives (Paris). In 1914 there were in Russian Poland 1,250 ¢op. 
sumers’ societies with 110,000 members and annual sales of abo; 
35,000,000 marks ($8,337,000, par), and in Austrian Poland, 1, 
societies with 22,000 members and annual sales of 5,000,000 marks 
($1,191,000, par); in German Poland there were few consumers’ 
societies but a great many agricultural credit societies. The wa; 
the occupation of the country by the Germans and Austrians, and 
the restrictions on supplies made the development of the cooperative 
movement slow and difficult. Nevertheless by 1917 there wer 
2,200 societies with 250,000 members and yearly sales of 120,000,00 
marks ($28,584,000, par). 

After the signing of the armistice the movement made great »ro- 
gress and was even favored by the Government in the matter of 
supplies. In 1920 there were 4,000 societies with 1,300,000 members 
having an annual turnover of 2,000,000,000 marks ($476,400,000, 
par). This membership represented about 18.5 per cent of the total 
pepwiation of the country. 

ere are three large central unions of societies: (1) The Union 
of Polish Consumers’ Societies (L’ Union des Sociétés Polonaises dy 
Consommation), a true Rochdale organization having in 1920 712 
affiliated retail societies representing 300,000 cooperators; (2) the 
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Union of Workers’ Cooperative Societies (L’ Union des Société 
Coopératives Ouvriéres), a socialist-communist organization estab- pal 
lished in 1919 and having in 1920, 67 affiliated societies representing 
101,000 cooperators; and (3) the Center of Christian Weekers Con- Be kre 
sumers’ Societies (Le Centre des Sociétés de Consommation des Ouvriirs ¥ ‘ 
Chrétiens), a Catholic organization established in 1919. The first JB “iv 
two organizations, it is stated, are showing a tendency toward : 
amalgamation but the Catholic association remains aloof. con 
There are ‘also in Poland a number of “neutral” organizations, J { 
some of which have a large membership. Thus, the Central Union & ish 
suc 





of State Railway Employees has 189 afhiliated societies with 113,(0) 
members. 






Sweden. 











HE thirty-third congress of the Swedish Cooperative Union 
( Kooperativa forbundets) was held June 26 and 27, 1922, accord- 










ing to Sociala Meddelanden No. 10, 1922 (pp. 817 to 821). The gm" 
report made to the congress showed that the number of consumer \, 
societies in affiliation with the union declined from 943 at the begin- IR‘. 
ning of 1921 to 924 at the end of the year, although the combined re 
membership of the affiliated societies increased from 248,767 tom, ) 
255,141. ere were also in affiliation with the union four insurance (ea 





societies having a membership of 203,883. 

The sales of the affiliated societies for the years 1914 to 192! 
and the per cent of goods thus sold which were purchased from 
the wholesale department of the union is as follows: 
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sALES OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN AFFILIATION WITH SWEDISH COOPERATIVE 
“UNION, AND PER CENT OF GOODS PURCHASED FROM UNION, 1914 TO 1921. 


[Kronor at par=26.8 cents.] 





Per oo of 
goods 

Sales. purchased 

from union. 








Kronor. 

40, 900, 000 

54, 600, 000 

81, 600, 000 
103, 700, 000 
143, 900, 000 
216, 100, 000 
255, 400, 000 
227, 800, 000 





SRBSENS'E 
BWM OONN 














The following statement shows the business of the wholesale 
department of the union since 1914: 
Kronor. 
9, 889, 252 
16, 497, 640 


8 Sane ia iia MTR py Seay SP I ia ie me 21, 802, 603 
bh ES Le es fF 
69, 149, 626 

bdiedlaadtd ate ss we 69, 519, 887 

62, 372, 275 

Deposits with the union have increased, in the same period, from 
2,161,345 kronor ($579,240, par) to 11,450,392 kronor ($3,068,705, 
par). : 

The net surplus for the year’s business amounted to 494,111 
kronor ($132,422, par). It was decided that of this amount 253,855 
kronor ($68,033, par) should be returned to members in purchase 
dividends. . 

Among the questions which came up for consideration at the 
congress was that of assistance to weak societies. A measure was 
a approved providing that an organization should be estab- 
lished to take over the business and conduct of associations needing 
such assistance, for as long a period as necessary. 


Scandinavian Joint Cooperative Purchase Society. 


HE Industrial and Labor Information contains, in its August 11, 
1922, issue (pp. 43 and 44), an account of the 1921 report of the 
society Nordisk Andelsforbund, which was formed in 1919 to carry 
on jomt purchasing for the cooperative movements of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. The business of this society during 1921 
amounted to 11,300,000 kroner ($3,028,400, par), as compared with 
11,125,000 kroner ($2,981,500, par) in 1920. The profits increased 
from 143,813 kroner ($38,542, par) in 1920 to 154,761 kroner 
($41,476, par). 
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Statistics of Immigration for October, 1922. 


By W. W. HusBanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departe 


from the United States from July to October, 1922. 





rr) 


ie 


tabulations are presented according to the countries of last perma- 
nent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occupations. 


and States of future permenent or last 


ermanent residence. 


The 


last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the 
per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to December 6, 1922. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO OCTOBER, 1929. 








Arrivals. 





Departures. 





Non- 


Immi- 


Period. immi- | United " 
bpd grant | States aoe Total | 
+ aliens | citizens arrivals. | 
— admit- | arrived. | D@‘red- 
ted. : 


ted. 





aliens. 


Non- 











76,712 | 14, 738 













United 


emi- | States | Eve 
grant | citi- t par 
aliens.| zens. | ‘U 











July, 1922................ | 41,241 | 12,001 | 22,279| 1,191 16,096 | 53,069 3.0 
August, 1922............. | 42,735 | 12,298 | 31,407 | 1,537 87,977 | 10,448 | 9,051 | 21,364) 40, x93 
September, 1922.......... 49,881 | 17,135 | 54,766 | 1,528 | 123,310 | 7,527| 9,734 | 18,668| 35.9% 
October, 1922............ 54,129 | 17,063 | 34,678 | 1,558 | 107,428 | 7,192 | 10,645 | 19,546 | 37,38; 
Total........... “+ 187,985 | £8,497 | 143,130] 5,814 | 395, 427 | 39, 905 | 45, 526 | 112, 647 | 198,07 

} 





TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF 
SPECIFIED PERIODS, BY COUNTRIES. 


OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE!’, DURING 











Countries. 


Immigrant. 





Emigrant. 













October, 
1922. 





July to 
October, 
1922 


October, 
1922. 





i nee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


i eee eee ee ee eee ee 


ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


tht tead hth id nee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


De, BINION CORTBOR 0g ovine ccc ccccncccccccecccocces 
GE ecctcsapaccccetcons tind ooh canons sanempedndl 
—— ed dbbhsnidtboc dpbbodpdichdbss bs ticcctocessccessece 
RPE ET Pe AO MS Pye tse rt ee 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia.................... 
Netherlands 
Norwa 
Polan 


umania 


le eee tn een eee ee oe 
didi ttt he eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ith ht he eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Russia 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands.......... 
fT Eee perk RE OG he et Oe: és 


ee eee eee 


Switoertane. ho tacit le Sede © obeh da dddeth 40s cd hee 6356s 
ET NOES. © Cong pet casnsbnaccbaticdsdbddadiseeses 
ted Kingdom: 


Uni 


i in eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee | 
ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Yugoslavia.......... Rikedeh oedoucusciebesgteen Seoveen ss 
I cbdviithnbccsyidttbidestdetesicbsbsccasene 


SEK cdodecussgesseorrerccesesBecsertes 
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July to 
October. 
1922. 































— 


China 
Japan 
India 
Turke 
Other 


Africa 
Austr 
Pacifi 
Britis 
Centr 
Mexic 
South 
West 

Other 


Male. 
Fema 


TABL 


=————— 


—— 


Africe 
Arme 
Bohe: 
Bulge 
Chine 
Croat 
Cuba! 
Dalm 
Dute 
East 

Engli 
Finni 
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TABLE 2-— LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
gspECIFIED PERIODS, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


—_— 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 





Countries. July to 


; | July to 
October, October, Oc tober, | October, 
1922. 1922," | 1922, | ~ 1922, 


407 1,940 | 1,342 
385 1,748 9x3 

is 30 97 4 57 
ndia , : 13 
ruber in Asia 1, 361 433 
Other Asia 36 165 7 34 














Total Asia 5, 311 








Africa . . 96 | 327 
Australia, Tasmania, and New 329 
Pacific Islands (not specified) 30 | 
British North America 22, 938 
Central Amel ica 473 
a aneb hc coh dekh dhsbronecbdbssesuogebeons 18, 917 
South America ; 1’ 370 
Pe eRe cc cscs cn dsapavecccscctbvebocceseses , 4,710 
ERED Sage ET: Siete a page 2 7 | 








Grand total 187, 986 








28,798 | 102, 420 | 4,785 | 
25, 331 85, 566 2, 407 








TasLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY 
TO OCTOBER, 1922, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 











Immigrant. | Emigrant. 


Race or people. July to July to 


Osten, October, | me October, 
922. 1922.” | ' 1922. 





African (black) 2,759 | 
Armenian 38 1, 421 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) . 078 3,601 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin - 2: 1, O80 
Chinese 37% 1, 694 
2, 722 

642 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian Ct) 322 
Dutch and Flemish ; 87 | 1, 889 
51 

15, 706 
1, 500 
6, 992 
18, 598 
2, 994 
20, 245 
9, 338 
‘ ’ ' 6,140 
Italian (south) ¢« 26, 042 
Japanese : 1,699 
Korean 4 | : 32 
882 
4,414 
18, 534 


pt Cuba: 
Other asad uban) 


Total.... 











i eee eee ee ee ee 2 2 et ree. 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED JULY 
TO OCTOBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS. vo} 








Immigrant. 


Emigrant. j 





Occupation. 


July to 
October, 
1922. 


October July to 
1922. P October, 
1922. 





Professional: 
ct AUD + dekcicabttbéceas otek ths tacescchweve 





Literary and scientific persons 
Musicians 

Officials (Government) 
Physicians 

Sculptors 


322 
66 
676 
32 
480 
671 
61 
220 


soaSiane Brow 











Blacksmiths 
Bookbinders 





Carpenters and joiners 

Cigarette makers 

Cigar makers 

Cigar pac 

Clerks and accountants 
TT tise >.> cabin thee nodenaseecs caneteces 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)... .| 
Furriers and fur workers 


Mechanics (not specified) 

Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) 
ss Sel 0c 5knt shee ca dllas wcccesdecied 
Milliners 


Painters and glaziers 

_—— aos 
otographers 

Plasterers 


Weavers and spinners 
heel ts 


Ww 
Woodworkers (not specified) 
Other skilled 


Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters 
Farm laborers............. ot etcececsecceescccceses: 
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qTastE 4-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY 
TO OCTOBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 








—_ 


Occupation. 





July t 
ee O - » def oO — 
P 1922. x“ 





Immigrant. Emigrant. 


July to 
October, 
1922. 


Miscellaneous—Conclyded. 

Misc 7,323 | 29, 276 3,027 15, 508 
Manufacturers 47 129 8 35 

Merchants and dealers 975 3, 469 210 1,123 

Servants... .. tiie sib Mlalig tec wis Ge Mean avec chs dtaleos 7, 709 24,517 278 1, 753 

Other miscellaneous 1,949 6, 417 233 1, 363 














Total 22,517 78, 58)’ 3, 963 21,099 
No occupation (including women and children) 20, 209 70, 400 


2,344 13, 600 

















Grand total 54, 129 | 187, 986 | 7,192 39, 905 





TABLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY TO SEP- 
TEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Immigrant. Emigrant. 











State or Territory. July to July to 
October, = October, 
1922. es 1922. 





185 
82 

3, 697 
77 

12, 870 
635 

3, 930 
196 
601 

1, 058 
201 








Mississippi 
Misso 
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TABIE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED S87TAnpe 
UNDER THE PERCENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUpi Ic 


RESOLUTION NO 55, 67TH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, JULY 1 TO 


BER 6, 1922. 




















DECEy. 





Admitted Admitted 
Country or region of birth. — Dec. 1-6, Some July 1 to Balance 
quota. 1922. quota Dec. 6. for year,! 
DER en seescccseddiogpoocoosshepee 58 14 288 269 12 
Membenia (Russian). ... i... cece sec ccstece 46 12 230 223 (2) 
EER cn cncccedduettecencdetabsh 1, 490 102 7,451 3, 928 3. 457 
EO asc ccccpddedsocceccsesehoh 313 84 1, 563 1, 485 3 
ape t FP EE EEEET IEE OT TET —ar= 302 262 15 
EE EEE EE 2, 871 353 14, 357 13, 105 1,21 
DO cP ink win shee acweese see's 60 1 301 93 206 
Roos 5 scabs od ii sccgecccoescsges 1,124 21 5, 619 2,073 3.593 
IR Sil, ebabncecdabibe Prwlscvccvsckde cst 784 62 3, 921 2, 683 1, 203 
eT PTS LES LETT ELETCT LETT eee ss eee 71 31 40) 
PING CELE. 5.» EASE Ech 60 38 o's énlan dds 1, 146 30 5, 729 2,965 2 764) 
SOON 0545 35). Adcd Gibb tbob6b odes ob bded 13,521 413 67, 607 16, 598 51.009 
ree SoS at REE abe. be 6 kanes nees se tbe 659 102 , 294 3, 280 (2 
Dal RRR a ee aS 1,128 232 5, 638 5,071 53] 
(RE i RR POE A IN ED hicccccdeauee 75 45 28 
RETESET: cnracocbescouesere Mertece 8, 411 1, 633 42, 057 41, 863 (2) 
DC Cciivseteckecsesegagscdewcsee __ | rere 92 92 (2) 
BIR oct otoiain ons Ub Rb sect c amok 30 1 150 26 121 
gia ag, SIE TF it 721 65 3, 607 1, 463 2. 128 
heen sccesckcéséposcdtbuecs shee sia 2,440 220 12, 202 4,014 8, 160 
PO reghs és vovenved eases sevewrevesssees 4,215 681 21,076 16, 057 4, 966 
eS he aa eee ee ee 1, 157 216 5,786 1, 921 3,773 
SS Freres fe. Pee 857 209 4,284 1,786 2,275 
estde Shs nc otcce ch diibdpsccscactlbed 493 20 2, 465 2,462 (2) 
SERIES, ERD ES 1, 484 197 7,419 5,783 1, 563 
Bessarabian region..................-....-- 558 20 2,792 339 2, 430 
EE RS GS ee Perera 4,323 692 21, 613 11, 681 9, 487 
Esthonian region 270 2 1,348 102 1, 240 
Ee eee ee 308 67 1,540 776 752 
Lithuanian region........................- 462 73 2,310 2,115 167 
ian do Seo oncanss pais ab oss vc bp bhiee 182 2 912 912 (2 
RS Cr eRe erate 4,008 139 20, 042 7,508 12, 528 
I ns) Ah ote c code bbdes 750 57 3, 752 2,481 1, 258 
United Kingdom...................-...... 15, 468 1, 620 77, 342 36, 807 40, 348 
MRT GRE wescseh bah dibsoss ve ShQu) 1, 285 260 6, 426 5, 426 955 
lg” SSE Se eeeereee ee 17 1 86 85 (2) 
In o Felis o555c550b Mobb sbes sae Laks:  f Seer ee 57 57 (2) 
ee S SARRRRESRG Pe PPR Ret 186 57 928 826 76 
I es 5 2 Buln os 5555555)0NO 55405 56u> dt de 478 270 2, 388 2, 383 (2) 
SST re eee ee | 16 1 81 81 (2) 
pie 2 ee GES SE See see  - eee 122 122 (2) 
ME MIDs 608.05 cc b RBbccccssccskciies — * Reeeturs 121 63 57 
pO ee ee eee ee 56 36 279 279 (3) 
New Zealand and Pacific islands........... 16 10 80 65 6 
TOO ..dccccccce Cc cudddcccoccccedasce 71, 561 7,975 357 , 803 199, OSG 156, 353 

















1 After all choses against the annual quota have been deducted. 


2 Exhaustcd for year. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





California. 


HE bureau is in receipt of a statement prepared by the Industrial 
ti Accident Comnuission of California for submission to the public 
hearing held on December 7, 1922, to consider tentative mine 
fire-control safety orders. In this statement the commission sets 
forth its position in regard to the establishment of safety standards, 
and explains the procedure by which these standards are determined. 
The commission points out the difficulties by which it is confronted 
in its task of drawing up safety orders: 


Each mine in California presents its own safety problem. It is likewise true the 
fixed price of gold does not permit the passing on of compensation and safety costs to 
the ultimate consumer as easily as happens generally in business. The commission 
realizes there are mines operating at a loss, others just making ends meet, and still 
others showing a profit. Both operators and miners have expressed themselves as 
opposed to drastic orders, and the commission has absolutely no desire to be responsible 
for the closing of mines and the throwing of men out of employment. But it must be 
remembered that human life is precious, that the men engaged in mining are liable to 
known hazards, that they have little or no organizations among themselves to give 
expression to their views, and that the State of California, both by constitutional 
amendment and by law, has ordered the Industrial Accident Commission to make 
places of employment safe. This, at best, is a tremendous task, and particularly so 
when the safety department is sadly handicapped by lack of engineers and financial 
resources. * * * 

In the preparation of the mine safety orders two requirements must be met. The 
orders must be adequate to secure safety of employees against mine fires. The orders 
reese not make unreasonable requirements or cripple the mining industry in 
California. 





Louisiana. 


HE assistant commissioners of the Department of Labor of 
Louisiana are making a survey of the sugar industries and 
lantations throughout the State, according to a letter of 
November 29, 1922, received from that office. Investigations of this 
kind are always made during the so-called ‘‘grinding season.”’ The 
survey will continue until about February 1, 1923. The statistics 
gathered up to the latter part of November indicated that there was 
a shortage of common labor, which was especially noticeable in sec- 
tions where wages are low. At that time men cane cutters were being 
paid an average wage of $1.25 per actual working day and woman 
cane cutters, $1.05. Children under 16 were receiving foi abnapenney'| 
70 cents a day. Unskilled factory workers were being paid an average 
of $1.60 per day of actual work. The employers house all the workers 
and board the factory hands. Except in a few isolated cases the 
field workers have to board themselves out of their own earnings. 
The commissioner of the department has just finished digesting 
and compiling the labor laws of Louisiana, including those passed by 
the last session of the legislature, July, 1922. A limited edition of this 
work will be available for distribution about January 1, 1923. 
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North Carolina. 


Two of the leading industries of North Carolina are the manufac. 
ture of cotton and of tobacco. In the number of wage earn- 
ers, amount paid in salaries and wages, and in value of products 
the cotton industry ranks first among the State’s manufactures, while 
tobacco manufacturing ranks second, the two combined represent- 
ing more than 40 per cent of the total value of all mietielactured 
roducts in the State. The following table compiled from a report 
orwarded by the commissioner of the North a m Department of 
Labor and Printing under date of November 21, 1922, shows the 
remarkable increase in the cotton industry from 1912 to 1922, 352 
out of 383 mills reporting for 1922: 


STATISTICS RELATIVE TO THE 1 ae INDUSTRY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1912 
AND 1922. 








——— 











Approximate Employees. 
y Capital amount a. feeaaad :: Value of nS 
ear. raw materia pindles. ooms. yearly ‘ 
employed. used output. Men Wo- | Chil- Total 
(pounds). a“ | men. | dren. oval 
1912...| $52,108,250 | 328,407,879 | 3,321,426 | 58,961 | $52,868,689|........ ce ry Pub st | | 54.710 

















| 5 710 
1922...| 146,804,172 | 531,768,116 | 5,605,102 | 74,740 | 229, 670, 691 | 46, 324 | 21, 754 | 4,894 | 1 78) 972 





1 June 30, 1922. 


The value of 15 tobacco manufacturing plants in 1922 js 
$20,115,034. The value of their manufactured products is $214. 
830,348, an increase of 497 per cent over 1909. These plants employ 
16,429 persons, of whom 9,610 are men, 6,657, women, and 162, chil- 
dren. Their yearly pay roll amounts to $14,027,661. The highest 
daily average wage paid men is $5.04; the lowest, $1.71; while women’s 
highest average daily wage is $3.07 and their lowest $1.48. 





Oklahoma. 


ROM January 1, 1921, to November 1, 1922, 30 complaints were 
filed in the courts of Oklahoma for violations of the State 
eight-hour law and convictions were secured in 11 of these cases, 
the fines ranging from $50 to $200. The remaining 19 cases are 
pending in the courts. Within the same period 31 complaints were 

led in regard to the failure of public officials or contractors to pay 
the current rate of wages on dublic works. Seven cases were prose- 
cuted in 1921, resulting in one conviction. In the first half of 1922 
there were 24 prosecutions and 2 convictions. The other 22 cases 
are pending in the courts. The department has been so concerned 
over the numerous infringements of these provisions of the law that 
three factory inspectors have been especially delegated to secure 
prompt compliance with the act. 

So many complaints were received regarding the violation of the 
protective laws for women and children that the woman factory 
inspector since June 30, 1921, has been obliged to confine her inspec- 





1 Typewritten manuscript forwarded by the commissioner of labor of Oklahoma, Dec. 5, 1922. 
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tions to cases in which complaints are made. There are about 
698 firms in 27 cities of Oklahoma, which are subject to inspection, 
and there are approximately 54,000 women in gainful occupations in 
the State exclusive of domestic service and agriculture. It is, there- 
fore, not difficult to understand how impracticable it is for one woman 
to make inspections except on complaint. 

The department is greatly handicapped in the enforcement of the 
labor laws by the failure of the attorneys in certain parts of the State 
to cooperate. Some of these officials have not been long in office and 
are not very familiar with labor legislation or the reasons for its enact- 
ment. Local politics have in some instances tended to make the laws 
less effective. In a few instances county attorneys have refused to file 
information when requested by the department or its representatives. 
It is stated that “ the best results in the enforcement of these laws will 
not be realized until such time as the department is authorized by law 
to employ special counsel to assist in prosecutions.” Specific pro- 
vision by the legislature for the attorney general’s office to give the 
department special assistance is proposed as an alternative. 

The necessity for the enactment BY per adequate law for wage collec- 
tions is emphasized by the following summary from the department's 
records: 

Rn cos chenerececdeteces $28, 354. 69 
pr OS SAE PED | OP SATS PAR po SER eee See 2, 559. 73 


Amount represented in claims in which the department advised as to pro- 
cedure necessary to take under the lien laws and in which no informa- 


tion was received as to final disposition..........-........-..+.+++-+-- 25, 212. 41 
Amount represented in claims reported that was affected by the statute of . 
i cthcededpccenusseet UHUh sd odonalahacuadtsdbohssiecceds 582. 05 





Washington. 


HE following data are taken from the first annual report of the 

Department of Labor and Industries of the State of Washington 
for the year ending June 30, 1922: 

Wage claims.—The collection of wage claims and the enforcement 
of labor laws form an important part of the work of the division of 
industrial relations of the Washington State Department of Labor 
and Industries. The total wage collections made by the division 
from April 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922,! amounted to $126,725.28, 
$18,865.92 of which was reported by the supervisor of women in 
industry as due to woman workers under the minimum-wage law. 

Inspections.—The supervisor of women in industry made the follow- 
ing personal inspections and visits, April 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922: 


I AR tek ie BD li a ouietadendmbeccce 1, 283 
ESSE ESE TEL LE ETI PIE EE 757 
es 6 ll See Curb oy Ub be eV lise s cdbaeesiviescceces 218 
I ed eee eae Be PL iG cuba ccveccovcve 123 
Inspections by branch offices: 
tena ck doe senemease cede oesades 1,018 
SACL LS ee Tr ie 2, 611 





eau reports from three branch offices included collections for only five months, February to June, 1922, 
ve. 
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Success has attended the efforts of the supervisor of women in indy. 
try to secure the voluntary cooperation of both employers and em. 
loyees in the matter of meeting the requirements of the law. (nly 
our complaints were made concerning the violation of law in ;, 
women in industry. In each case there has been a conviction. 
Apprentices and minors.—From April 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, 61; 
5 licenses were issued. 
he industrial welfare committee, which is composed of the director 
of labor and industries, the supervisor of industrial insurance, th. 
industrial statistician, and the supervisor of women in industry, js T 
authorized to regulate the conditions of minors. Minor boys are not 
allowed in dangerous occupations. 
Aid for adult blind.—In accordance with a law passed in 1921 the r 
director of labor and industries is charged with the duty of promoting 
‘“‘the educational and industrial welfare of the adult blind residents of , 
the State in both home and factory, to secure suitable employment fc 
and furnish materials for the adult blind workers and market the 
products of their labor.’’ The appointment of a supervisor of indus- 


trial aid to the adult blind is also authorized. A preliminary investi- : 
gation was made to get the facts regarding the condition of blind ev 
residing in Washington. The supervisor visited Oakland, Calif., and 
Portland, Oreg., to look into the work being done for the blind in these th 
States. The Washington department has two home teachers in 
Seattle, two in Spokane, and one in Takoma who are engaged mainly C0 
in teaching the blind how to read. The Braille system is being taught of 


wherever practicable. The Moon type, however, is used when per- 

sdns have a very poor sense of touch. a 
The Lighthouse for the Blind in Seattle conducts a broom factory 

and an office and workshop for chair caning. Blind salesmen are a 

employed to sell the Lighthouse brooms. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Tenth Delegates’ Meeting of International Association for Labor 
Legislation.’ 


HE tenth delegates’ meeting of the International Association for 

Labor Legislation was held in Geneva (Switzerland) October 

13 and 14, 1922. Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


The International Association for Labor Legislation, whose object is to serve as a 
bond of union to those who, in the different industrial countries, believe in the ne- 
cessity for protective labor legislation, shall henceforth deal with social insurance of 
every kind and with the protection of workers in countries of immigration. 

The tenth delegates’ meeting again invites the national sections to exert their 
influence upon their respective Governments in order to secure, as soon as possible, 
the ratification of the Washington draft conventions. 

The meeting, having examined a proposal to convene an international socio-political 
congress [in 1923], recognizes the utility of this proposal and appoints a committee 
of eight members, in addition to the president and the general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation, with instructions to fix the date, place, and 
agenda of this congress. Every section not represented on this committee will be 
entitled to invite one of the members to act as its representative. 

The meeting, having noted the reports submitted by the committee on the works 
councils question, and having heard the statements of the Austrian, Czecho-Slovak, 
German, and Norwegian sections, in whose countries works councils are statutory 
bodies, after a discussion in which it was agreed that generally speaking works coun- 
cils have contributed to the maintenance of industrial peace and that they have not 
injured production. 

/hereas this question is one of the most important questions in the sphere of social 
progress and is of the greatest importance not only to the workers but also to the 
economic system as a whole and consequently aie to be thoroughly investigated, 
calls upon the committee of the association to continue the inquiry instituted amongst 
the national sections and Governments and to request the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and decides that the report on the inquiry shall be submitted to 
the next delegates’ meeting. 

Whereas the question of works’ councils has been discussed by the second com- 
mittee and it is believed that the report of the discussion could usefully be pub- 
lished, the delegates’ meeting instructs the committee, if finances permit, to publish 
a pamphlet containing the reports submitted by the sections, the minutes of the 
discussion in the second committee, and all other documents required for a study of 
the question. 


The agenda for the next meeting, which will be held at Basle 
(Switzerland) in 1923, contains the following questions: 


(a) Continuation of the study of the question of works councils. 

(b) Conclusions to be drawn from the replies to the questionnaire concerning the 
position of nonmanual workers. 

(ce) Dock labor. 

(d) Organization of the socio-political congress. 

(e) Report on questions of labor legislation in America to be fixed by agreement 
between the committee of the association and the delegations of the American sections. 


‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 26, 1922, pp. 7-9. 
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Attitude of Employers Toward the Australian Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act.’ 


T ITS annual meeting held at Brisbane, August 15 to 17, 1922, the 

A All-Australian Employers’ Conference passed the following 

resolutions bearing upon the Commonwealth conciliation and 
arbitration act and the machinery for minimum-wage fixing: 


(1) That steps should be taken without delay either to obtain amendments to the 
Commonwealth conciliation and arbitration act, or an amendment of the Federal con. 
stitution, with a view to restricting the functions of the arbitration court to industries 
of purely interstate concern. That unless the awards of the courts are to be loyally 
obeyed e both employers and employees, such legislation is an encumbrance on the 
statute books of Australia. and should be repealed. 

(2) That, failing the legislatures agreeing to repeal the arbitration laws, these should 
be amended to provide that, in the event of any body of employers or employees 
refusing to abide by the court’s awards, such awards should automatically cease to 
operate and should not be reenacted until the court has received satisfactory guaranty 
that it will be lawfully obeyed. ) 

(3) That the conference urges the Commonwealth and State Governments to include 
in any bills which they may bring in to amend their respective conciliation, arbitra. 
tion, or wages boards acts provisions forbidding the boards to give retrospective effect 
to any award or to grant preference to unionists. 

(4) That, while recognizing the principles of the living wage, the conference desires 
to invite the attention of the Commonwealth and State Governments to the fallacious 
foundation upon which the present basic wage system of the Commonwealth and State 
arbitration courts is founded, as is eviden by the widespread unemployment 
caused through the undue burden placed upon industry under it, and strongly urges 
upon those Governments the desirability of amending the provisions of the various 
arbitration acts, so as to place the foundation on a more equitable basis. 

(5) That the Commonwealth and State Governments in amending their respective 
conciliation, arbitration, or wages boards acts should make it obligatory upon the 
arbitration court to issue declarations of the basic wage at periods not exceeding six 
months; and should modify the basic wage provisions to provide for a different stand- 
ard in lieu of the existing two-children or three-children standard. 

(6) That the claim for equal pay for men and women workers is an unsound propo- 
sition. 

(7) That in the opinion of the conference the only system by which the great majority 
of the industrial workers of Australia can secure any substantial and permanent 
increase in their earnings is by the unrestricted recognition and application of the 
principle of payment by results, with adequate provision for assuring a minimum 
standard wage in all industries. 





New Department of Labor in Japan.? 


|? WAS decided by the Japanese cabinet council on September 8, 

1922, to create a labor department which will centralize under 
one office the departments which have formerly dealt with labor 
matters. The new department, which will be attached to the home 
office, will take over the functions of the department of social affairs 
of the home office, the labor department of the board of agriculture 
and commerce, and the factory and mining departments. An appro- 
priation of 6,500,000 yen ($3,240,250, par) for the work of the depart- 
ment will be asked for at the next parliamentary session 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labo: Information, Oct. 21, 1922, p. 11. Taken from 
Brisbane Daily Mail, Brisbane Standard, Aug. 15-17, 1922. 
? Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, November, 1922, p. 441. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


lowa.— Mine inspectors. Report for the biennial period ending December 81, 1921. 
Des Moines, 1922. 56 pp. 


Accident statistics from this report appear on page 156 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

New YorK.—{Department of Labor.| Office of the chief statistician. Labor law, with 
amendments, additions, and annotations to August 1, 1922. |Albany, 1922.| 
145 pp. 

— —— — Miscellaneous labor laws, with amendments, additions, and annotations 
to August 1, 1922. [Albany, 1922.] 165 pp. 

WasHINGTON.—Department of Labor and Industries. First report, for the period ending 
June 30, 1922. Olympia, 1922. 114 pp. 

This publication deals with the work of the three divisions of the department, i. e., 
industrial insurance, safety, and industrial relations. Extracts from the report appear 
on pages 156 and 172 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review. 

UnireD States.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report on the statistical work of the United 
States Government submitted to Congress in pursuance to the acts of March 1, 1919, 
and November 4, 1919. Washington, 1922. 405 pp. 

—— Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1921. Washington, 1922. vv, 885 pp. 

The yearbook for 1921 is a departure from former yearbooks in that it presents in 
a detailed way the economic situation as respects wheat, corn, beef, and cotton. 
Wages of farm labor, methods of hiring farm labor, and the farm labor supply in 
respect to demand are also given. 

——-—— Forest Service. Report of the forester for the year ended June 30, 1922. Wash- 
ungton, 1922. 55 pp. 

The following statistics on the kinds of stock grazed in the national forests in the 
calendar year 1921 are given in the above report: Cattle, 1,999,680; horses, 78,115; 
swine, 2,453; sheep, 6,936,377; goats, 43,574; total grazing permits, 37,241. The de- 
mand for national forest range at present equals and in numerous places exceeds the 
capacity of the forests. It is estimated that $3,500,000 will be required fully to im- 
prove the forest ranges. 

The timber of the national forests is in demand by lumber companies, farmers, 
fishermen on the coast of Alaska, coal-mining companies, copper producers, railroads, 
telephone, telegraph and power companies, pulp and paper mills, and manufacturers 
of furniture and various other wood producte. The timber cut under sales in 1910 
was 380,000,000 board feet: in 1915, 566,000,000 board feet; and in 1920, 806,000,000 
board feet. 

The migration of the lumber industry to the West means increased demand for 
national forest timber. The amount put under contract of sale in the fiscal year 1921, 
nearly all for future cutting, aggregated over 2,100,000,000 board feet—more than in 
any previous fiscal year despite the industria! depression. 

— —— Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Legal phases of cooperative associations, 
by L. S. Hulbert. Washington, 1922. 74 pp. Bulletin No. 1106. 

A most useful and informative pamphlet for the use of cooperative associations. 
It deals especially with incorporated societies, though one section deals also with 
unincorporated associations. Among the subjects covered are contracts, promissory 
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notes, societies acting as agencies, monopolies and restraint of trade, injunctions anq 
specific performance, and income taxes. An appendix gives a model set of by-laws 
for a cooperative association. 
Unitep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 
Statistical abstract of the United States, 1921. Washington, 1922. xx, 942 pp. 
Of interest to labor are the sections relating to immigration, vocational rehabilita. 
tion, industrial accidents and fatalities, occupations, labor, wages, and prices. 
—— Department of Labor. Tenth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922. Washington, 1922. iv, 122 pp. 
A summary of the recommendations in this report is published on pages 24 and 25 
of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 


—--— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor legislation of 1921. Washington, 1929. 
828 pp. Bulletin No. 308. Labor laws of the United States series. 


—— —— Children’s Bureau. County organization for child care and protection. Wash. 
ington, 1922. 173 pp. Bureau publication No. 107. 


Proceedings of conference on mothers’ pensions, held under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Social Work and the Children’s Bureau, in Providence. 
._I., June 28,1922. Washington, 1922. 31pp. Bureau publication No. 109. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. The family status of breadwinning women: A study of 
material in the census schedules of a selected locality. Washington, 1922. 43 pp. 
Bulletin No. 23. 


A résumé of this study appears on pages 138 and 139 of this issue of the Monruaty 
Lapor REVIEW. 
—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. <A plan for the organization 


7 county system of agricultural instruction in elementary schools, by Eustace FE. 
indes. ashington, 1922. 8pp. Rural school leaflet No. 6. 


A plan whereby county superintendents using available workers may secure eiie:- 
tive teaching of agriculture in the rural elementary schools. Included in the leafle 
are the Pennsylvania plan and the Missouri State program for prevocational agric\il- 
tural education. 








A program of education in accident prevention, with methods and r- 
sults, by E. George Payne. Washington, 1922. 54 pp. Bulletin, 1922, No. 32. 

This report was written from the standpoint of the necessity for general education 
in accident prevention and outlines methods particularly for use in public schools. 

The school janitor, A study ~ the functions and administration of 
school janitor service, by John A. Garber. ashington, 1922. w,55 pp. Bulletin, 

1922, No. 24. 

State laws relating to education enacted in 1920 and 1921. Washington, 
1922. 269 pp. Bulletin, 1922, No. 20. 

Part O of this report is devoted to changes in the laws of the different States afiect- 
ing technical, industrial, and vocational schools. Part H (g) contains regulations 
recently adopted relative to the employment of minors. 

— loyees’ Compensation Commission. Hospitals and physicians available ‘o 
mae of the United States Government injured in the performance of duty wider 
Federal compensation act of September 7, 1916. Washington, 1922. 108 pp. 

— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Part-time cooperative courses. Sugges- 
tions for the information of administrators and teachers interested in the organization 
of cooperative courses, the duties and responsibilities of the coordinator, and the organ- 
ization of a curriculum. Washington, September, 1922. 31 pp. Bulletin No. 78. 
Trade and industrial series No. 23. 

The information presented will be of especial interest to cities in which the public 
echools and local manufacturers wish to cooperate in supplementing school work wi!’ 


actual experience in industry. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR, 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Production. Summary of Common- 
wealth production statistics for the years 1910-11 to 1920-21. Melbourne, 1922. 
176 pp. Bulletin No. 15. C.8., No. 395. 


Includes, in addition to total output, data regarding wages and the number em- 
ployed in various pursuits. 

—— (New Soutu Wates).—Board of Trade. Compendium of living wage declarations 
and reports. Sydney, 1922. ‘viii, 139 pp. 

Includes declarations from September, 1918, to December, 1921. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Government Insurance Office. Sixth annual report, year ended 
30th June, 1922, Brisbane, 1922. 28 pp. A. 67-1922. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 174 and 175 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

— Bureau of Statistics. Official yearbook, 1921. Sydney, 1922. 880 pp. 

An account, among other subjects, of social conditions, food and prices, employment 
and production, and industrial history of New South Wales, including wages and 
strikes, rural settlement, land legislation and settlement. 

(upa.—Secretaria de Hacienda. Seccién de Estadistica. Comercio exterior, segundo 
semestre del afio 1920 y afio natural de 1920. Habana, 1922. xviii, 436 pp. 

Statistics of foreign commerce, including immigration statistics, for the last half 
of 1920 and the calendar year 1920. During the year 1920, 174,221 immigrants arrived, 
of whom 163,949 were men and 10,272 women. This is a great increase over the pre- 
vious year, when 80,488 immigrants arrived. The nationalities having the largest 
representation were Spaniards, Haitians, and Jamaicans. 

DENMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Strejker og Lockouter i Danmark 1916-20. Co- 


en, 1922. 108 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddeleser, 4. Raekke, 
66. Bund, 2. Haefte. 


A continuation of statistics begun in 1897 of strikes and lockouts in Denmark, and 
covering the years 1916 to 1920. The information is secured by sending questionnaires 
to trade organizations and employers involved in trade disputes mentioned in the 
press or in trade journals. During the five years from January 1, 1916, to December, 
1920, there was a total of 1,249 stoppages of work. In the period 1911 to 1915 the 
yearly average was 55, in the period 1905 to 1910, 88, and in the period 1897 to 1904, 89. 
The peak was reached in 1919, when there were 472 stoppages of work. The large 
number in that year was due chiefly to increased prices, which led to demands for 
increased wages. Of the 1,249 controversies 1,209 were strikes and 17 were lockouts; 
in 23 the nature of the controversy was not determined. The 1,209 strikes resulted 
in a loss of 1,860,000 working days, the 17 lockouts caused a loss of 147,000 days, and 
the remaining conflicts a loss of 195,000 days. Wage demands were the principal 
cause of dispute. 

GERMANY (DRESDEN).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Dresden, 
fiir die Jahre 1916-1918. 18-20 Jahrgang. Dresden, 1921. [Various paging.] 

Volumes 18 to 20 of the statistical yearbook of the city of Dresden covering the years 
1916 to 1918. Of interest to labor are the statistical data on prices, wages, social 
insurance, and the industrial census. 

Great Brirain.—[Board of Trade.| Unemployment insurance acts, 1920 and 1921. 
Decisions given by the wmpire respecting claims to benefit. Vol. I. Selected decisions 
from Nos. 1-2000, given up to March 27, 1922, together with index. London, 1922. 
506 pp. U. I. 440. 


-—— Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Building Research Board. A 
graphical cost analysis of cottage building. London, 1922. 8 pp. 18 charis. 
Special report No. 6. 
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GREAT Britain.— Ministry of Transport. Report upon the accidents that occurred on the 
py of Great Britain and Ireland durvng the year 1921. London, 1922. 13 p ) 
md. 1755. | 


For a summary of this report see page 157 of this number of the MONTHLY L4yo, 
REVIEW. 
—— (Lonpon).—County Council. Annual report, 1921. Vol. IV. Educatioy 
London, 1922. 19 pp. No. 2187. 
A portion of this report is devoted to a discussion of employment of children, tec}. 
nical, trade, and evening education, and day continuation schools. 
IcELAND.—Bureau de Statistique. Statistique de l’agriculture en 1920. Reykjavik, 19). 
14*, 31 pp. Statistique de Il’ Islande 31. 
Statistical report on agriculture in Iceland for the year 1920. 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Application of the three-shift system to the iron an 


steel industry. Geneva, 1922. 156 pp. Studies and reports, series D (wages and 
hours), No. 8. 


The results of an inquiry addressed by the International Labor Office to the Goyerp. 
ments, employers’ associations, and trade-unions in member countries. While the 
report contains only opinions and these “by no means consistent or based on scientific 
study” it is felt that these opinions may serve “as a basis for definite conclusions 
when more complete information becomes available.”’ 


—— International labor directory, 1922. Geneva, 1922. 1038 pp. 


— Methods of compiling statistics of unemployment. Replies of the Governments. 
Geneva, October, 1922. 101 pp. Studies and reports, series C. Unemployment. 
No. 7. 


A resolution passed by the International Labor Conference held at Washington in 
1919 invited the governing body of the International Labor Office to form an inter- 
national commission “empowered to formulate recommendations upon the best 
methods to be adopted in each State for collecting and publishing all information 
relative to the problem of unemployment, in such form and for such periods as may be 
internationally comparable.’’ As a result of this resolution the governing body oi the 
International Labor Office established on June 8, 1920, a commission of three members, 
one from each group (workers’, employers’, and Government groups) of the governing 
body. 

The commission on September 16, 1921, communicated to the Governments of the 
members of the International Labor Office a draft definition of involuntary unemploy- 
ment, a draft claSsification of industries and occupations, and draft tables for use in 
the compilation of unemployment statistics, all of which appear in the above publica- 
tion. The Governments were at the same time requested to give their opinion there- 
upon. The replies of the Governments are reproduced and analyzed in the publica- 
tion reviewed here, which also gives the provisional conclusions drawn therefrom |v 
the International Labor Office. The present publication is intended to acquaint 
each Government with the opinions expressed by the other Governments, ani to 
explain to the persons specially interested how the matter stands. The recommen(a- 
tions mentioned in the resolution adopted by the International Labor Conference 
will be framed subsequently. 


—— Unemployment inquiry. Remedies for unemployment. Geneva, 1922. 141 py. 

The above report, forming a first contribution towards the inquiry into unemploy- 
ment determined on by the International Labor Conference in its 1921 session, relates 
solely to the measures adopted in different countries for relieving unemploymet or 
its consequences. The report tries especially to bring out the new conceptions (0 
which the seriousness of the present crisis has given rise, and the transformation that 
has taken place in certain modes of procedure. It confines itself, however, to the 
consideration of the unemployment measures which may be described as traditional, 
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;e., those which have been applied in practice in various countries and are above all 
sational in character. The measures thus reviewed are classified under three main 
peads: (1) Relief of the unemployed; (2) distribution of available labor; and (3) 
jevelopment of the possibilities of employment. 


\eTHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Statistiek van loon en arbeidsduur, 
The Hague, 1922. 13 pp. Statistiek van Nederland, No. 3538. 


Statistics of wages and hours in the metal industry, gas and electric works, etc. 

= ee en uitsluitingen gedurende het jaar 1921. The Hague, 1922. 
24 pp. Statistiek van Nederland, No. 349. 

During 1921 there was a marked reduction in the number of strikes (290) as com- 
pared with 1920 (456) as well as in the number of days lost—1,293,000 in 1921, and 
1,680,000 in 1920. The number of establishments affected in 1921 was 1,885 and the 
sumber of strikers 43,604. The corresponding figures for 1920 were 1,930 and 47,027, 
— Departement van Arbeid. Verslag over het haventoezicht in 1921. [The Hague] 

1922. viii, 91 pp. Charts. 

Report on the inspection of working conditions of dock and harbor workers in the 
Netherlands in 1921. 

— (AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Onderzoek naar 


het verband tusschen de prijzen in den groote en in den kleinhandel bij eenige artikelen. 
Amsterdam, 1922. viii, 76 pp. Statistische Mededeelingen No. 65. 


A study by the Statistical Bureau of the city of Amsterdam of the relation of whole- 
ale prices of certain articles to retail prices. As the number of articles for which 
sufficiently complete data are available is relatively limited, only four groups of arti- 
cles were selected for the above statistical study, namely, hides, leather, and shoes: 
several kinds of unbleached and bleached cotton cloth; butter and margarine; and a 
number of groceries (sugar, salt, soda, soap, coffee, cacao, flour, beans, malt, and rice). 
The study covers the three years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

SwepEN.—Statistika Centralbyrdn. Ut-och invandring dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. 
38 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Folkméngden och dess Fértindringar. 

Report by the Central Statistical Bureau on emigration and immigration in Sweden 
during 1921. The report is similar to previous reports with exception of a change made 
in the division of occupations and in the report as to nationality of immigrant. Con- 
tains a résumé in French. 

— (SreckHotM).—Statistiska Kontor. Statistisk drsbok for Stockholms Stad, 1922. 
xvi, 200 pp. Stockholms Stads Statistik, Arg. liti, Ny foljd 17. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Stockholm for 1922. Contains statistical infor- 
mation of interest to labor on cooperative societies, prices, savings funds, sick funds, 
wages, housing, rents, building operations, etc. 


Unofhcial. 


Davis, Jerome. The Russian immigrant. New York, 1922. 219 pp. 

This study of Russians in America relates only to immigrants from central Russia, 
excluding Jews, Poles, Finns, and other Slavic races. Various estimates have been 
made of the number of these Russians who were living in this country in 1920 but 
the author accepts the census figures of over 700,000 as approximately correct. The 
book deals with the character of the immigrants; their failure to find congenial work 
in this country; the barrier of language and their isolation from American influences; 
the organized social forces touching their lives such as the church, American public 
and private agencies, Russian organizations to which they belong and the Russian 
press, and the Russian’s relation to our Government. Taere is an appendix discussing 
conditions surrounding these people in Russia and a bibliography. 
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Henpersox, Husert D. The cotton control board. Oxford, Clarendon Press 155, 
ri, 84 pp. ders go Endowment for International Peace. Economic and 
history of the orld War. British series. 

A study of relations between employers and employed in the British cotton ind)... 
during the war, including the chief provisions of the unemployment scheme » 
was operative from September, 1917, to June, 1919. The unemployment levy 
industry was made to safeguard the workpeople from the hardships arising froi ;}, 
necessary restriction of the consumption of the limited supplies of raw cotton avails}, 
during the war. The ultimate disposition of the fund thus raised, the “‘rota sy«: 
and the wage problems of the industry are additional features of this study. 


Traves Unton Concress. Trade boards and the Cave report. London, 1922. 23 », 
Labor’s criticism of the recommendations made by the Cave committee which 

vestigated the working and effects of the trade boards act. Published jointly | 

Trades Union Congress and the Labor Party. 

Workers Epvucation Bureau or America. Workers’ education in the United State, 


Report of proceedings of second national ornate on workers’ education in thy 
United States, April 22 and 28, 1922. New York, 1922. 196 pp. 


Contains in addition to the reports from many individual organizations and fro 
the secretary-treasurer of the Workers Education Bureau of America, a section each 
on aims of workers’ education, the labor movement and labor education, teaching 
methods in workers’ education, and two appendixes, viz: A. Constitution, Worker 
Education Bureau »f America; B. List of trade-union colleges, study classes, and 
workers’ educational enterprises. 
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